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THE NEEDFUL APOLOGY. 

O INCE I bftTe explained myself to coDsiderebly at luf e ia 
the last p^ier h) tbis volume, tbe little tbat romalm to b« 
said bj me here is apologelical, rather tbta prtfaton/. 

Had it been rerealed to me tircnty jears ago, that, at 
tbe age of abont threeicore aod tea, I ihoaM be prepariog 
mjsell' to appear before the tr'tbuoal of (he Pnblic ai an Au- 
thor, BDd Id a departmeDt, too, of peculiar delicacT- and has- 
ard i I sboold either have ditcredited the reTebtion, or been 
itmck bj it irilh deep dismay. Particular drcamtaiKei, of 
the final iisne of irbich I had oot the Icait forethooght, havo 
brought about this strange erent. 

Indeed, in Ibrmer and distant years, it had sometimet oc- 
curred to me, that, etsajs not scholatlie, but praettcal, >*rit- 
eral amotion, and of sufBcient 
unall and cheap, migbt Im of 
that such a volnme, replenish- 
I plain lense in plain Engtisb,— 
:rvf&J, which sboaldcome boma 
r community at large, — couM 
3, of being accep tableland of 
ut never did I deem my own 
Dor had I ever, aforehand, tbe 
rtakingitmyaeir. 
^marker published in the Coo- 
y me wilhont any expectation 
twenty numbers, or thirty at 
, ere it were carried eren ta 
ed, by signs of larfeit, that it 
d all my hopes, 1 received, and 
tion, from the respectable pro- 
ay little euaya »ere not only 
itioued all along to be read ivith 
) bare been prodnetiTe of lome 
f. This encouraged me to pro- 
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eeed i— and freth sabj«ctfi ocenrrUig to my mind u fast as I 
Deeded tbem, the nbole grew at last t^ its praseat bulk- 
Till after tlie poblicatiaa, i« tliat paper, (rf a large part of 
Ibe Dumbere, 1 bad iw viev of ever republishioj tbem ; nor, 
till Iatel7, did 1 come to anjr settled determiaatioii to da H ; 
Vhkh fini detcmlM^Mi rewlted fioai eertaia indieatieiK 
ofpublie ravour n\>ieb I deemed olear and ^inettaiiocal, but 
with Trtikb I maf perhaps hare flsttered myself too much. 

Aai to it is, se^miDglj hj a sort of cAmce, I find mrielf, 
at a rerjf a^Taoeed p^iod ^ lite, fuwbling at makJBg a bosk : 
a book, too, <(uite oatof ibe beatea track, aod requthiig much 
more rigour aad nice diserimioatioa of mind than bad bees 
possMted bjmeia even tiie best ot atj days. But there it 
IK) belfi far it aow :— " tite die ii east." 

60 tbeo, tbou child of deecepit old age ; get tbee gobe, 
and now lake tb; luck in (he world. Though eflen imperli- 
■leiit, I fear, and somelimes borderii^ upon the saucy,— (hj 
wbole liego to perpetvallj about roeo and ironen and their 
littla 4Mes t yet 1 do perfbetl; know thee for a good-meaning 
tfaiog, and that ttaeu bearest bo malloe in tby heart. 

Into tbe den of tbe morose and (narlleg critic enter thou 
not, lest he tear tbee in bia anger, or trample tbee in his 
scorn. But shun nerer, no luiw, tbe book-lumbered study 
of him, who casting upon tliee aa eye of regud, will kindly 
improve thy features, and mend thy manners. 

UpfiUrt. And chanee*borD, thongb thon art, tmicb bast thou 
to say, and Teiy many to besfteak. To old mea and mat- 
rons—to yom^ meaaod maidenc-^to wedded and anvredded 
—to honaeliolden of every description— to wiTes — lo hus< 
bands — to parents — to children; to all these, and to every 
one almost that tbou meetest, in tbe house or by the way, 
thou bast sayings of thine to deliver,— So marrellously pert 
and forward for one of thy inclws 1— an omioous sign, aUi. 
that tbou hast not long to lire ! 

HonsoB, (N. t.) October 18, I8I8. 
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.isrEnTiaEMEyr. 

IfiE series of the Brief Remarker in the Connecti- 
\ cat Couraut, was begun in the April of 1815, and wai 
^ended in the September of 1318. The generality of 
the papera of that series, carefully reriaed, and in some 
instances considerably enlarged, bare been collected 
in this volume without regard to the order in which 
they originally stood. To these are added a nnmber 
of papers never before published, and a few that had 
been published, though not under the same eij^ature. 
As several of the papers of the Brief Remarker have a 
near affinity to each other as to the stbject matter, and 
were written at periods of time far distant apart j in 
some instances (though only a very few I hope) the 
same thoughts have been repeated in nearly the same 
expressions ; an unpleasant circnmataoce which I was 
■ not aware of till it was too late. 

Shortly after the 19th number in this work was re- 
printed for it, I received an anonymous letter, post- 
marked, " Oneida Castle," and signed, " J Catholic," 
notifying me of a mistake in that particular paper in 
point of fact. Had tiie writer addressed me with even 
the smallest degree of decency, I should now return 
him my hearty thanks. But that is a sort of tribute, 
which, as the letter was scurillously abusive in the ve- 
ry last extreme, I must withhold for the present ; 
though; with ^e temper and feeling of a protestani 
t* 
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christian, I c&n tretij tender to him mj re^ good wish- 
es for Ms welfare. At the same time, feeling mysolf 
sacredly bound t« retract anj real smwi whether poin- 
ted out to me fturlj or never so foully, I do now readi- 
Jy acknowledge that Xtomisic [or Saint Daeaiitic, if 
»ny W9 plenaed no t^ call h'ua) waa not the author ^ 
iba InquiutioOi as I, too inadvorteiitly, had Bt»ted i b« 
died befere tiie est^lishmeni of that harrtbU tribuni^^ 
nf which the disciple* of his School, the Jhminiain 
Frimii had th« bloody charge. 
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Of the following errata^ spme go through the whsle im- 
preasion, and others through only a part of it, P. 34, la for ta 
—p. 71, new th* bottom, tpedet tbr iex~p. lOV. vitll-Jinukad, 

for vieU-Jurnhhtd—p. 112, mora! for mortai~p. 129, viardlj for ' 
VM-ldly^-p. I31i tauiuU, mariU, far lound vorda — p. 153, the 
■word •' Came" is wanting- and ahould prpcede the words, " all J 
hit brethren," — p. 17^ to is wantlnj; between iie xnd centmunp- '■ ' 
ty — p. iSI, to taairf colouri, «houUl be, many coieurt—p, 198, et 
stands for>rt— p. 312, the title of ttie Bixty-firat number is wan- 
ting— p. 238, " stands for it, »nd nor for bd(— p. 361, a, stand* 
for at — p. 263, in ao far at they appear, should be, in to Jar at 
tkey appear m— p. 384, decency, should be d^ciency—p. 38^ 
ivorrfataiidaforwor/rf— p, 330,70Hrsiandsfor_)f(Jtt— p.354,Xe'"-n- 
jfij, conjoined, ^. ahould be Literature — p. 357, near the bot- 
tom, 01 ieatt, shdfald be at last. 

Besides the above. I have )jigcovered several inatancea of 
words tniaapelt — some having a letter wanting, and oihert, k 
tetter, or letters, misplaced — -which it is not so necessarylo 
pirticulurize, as every intelligent reader will easily perceive 
the true woriis intended. 
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THE BRIEF BEMABKEB, &c. 



ihi Ike bkteing ofFeaee*' 



X IMES of g«aen} tranquillity are tiio«|;ht, peibi^ 
generally, to be capable ef funuiAing very little fm: 
gazetteers. This is partly true, bat, for Uie greater 
part, quite erroneoM. Tranquil times da indeed, con- 
paratively speftkiri^faroiah very few astomshing inci- 
d»f9 — ^very littte to excite deep wonder, or to hold ex. 
pectatien on the rack ; but (^ otiier aad more useftd 
matter they faraish a plenty. When " the world ia «t 
rest and is quiet," it is then that thou art» are best cul- 
tivated, which ministeT^ the comfort and adornment 
of life ; and it ia then that tiie tinman family has the 
greatest amount of enjoyment. And tiion^ in such 
n state of things there is little to avuixe, there is very 
much that is calculated to affiurd sonnd iBSlnctioiif 
and to humanize and elevate the mind. 

At the period of several centuries back, the ever* 
valorous Irish, (if we may believe Stanihurst, k very 
«ld hiatorjui) baptized their children by imraeraioti, but 

* The pablicatim of the Brtef Rmaarker *rai began dlreet- 
lyartertlie Joyful uewa of !,eneral pe&« bad reacted tbii ! 
coutry, y 
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THE BRIEF REMABKEB 
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/ %ept tbe right arm of the males out of the water; al- 

I Jcging as the -reason, that they choBe to let original sin 
remain in that arm, so that, 1^ means of the moral 
venom contained therein, it might give the more dead- 

V ]y blows in seasops of battle. 

Be that, howevei:, as it may, it seems clearly to be 
owing toliuman pravity, though rather in the heart than 
4he arm, that we are so pleased with scenes of real and 
deepest distress, provided they involve not our own 
dear selves ; — that we hanker to enjoy the a^ht of an 
«xecQtion, and that human carnage is contemplated by 
us with more eagerness, if not with more satisfaction, 
than human weal. It ia said of Ae wolf, that having 
once tasted of the blood of man he ever after prowls 
Tor it with greater ardency than for any other food. 
And surely it betokens somewhat of the wolfish nature, 
that we choose to repast our minds with relations of 
battlesg of carnage, ol wide -spread human woe, in pref- 
erence to the pure intellectual food with which the 
■«tate of -social harmony fumiahes u's>' 

"What -though we no more hear of bloody battles and 
stupendous revolutions P Wba£ '^ough our eaVg and 
-•ur eyes -are no longer presented wtlh scenes of awful 
^nagnificence ?— Is there nothing still going on in the 
world, that is worth hearing q{ seeing P Or have we ss 
■long been accustomed t« the horrible, thtt no relish is 
left MS for the heauii^l ? Ace we quite lost to the feel- 
ings of humanity P Is the misery «f the great lamity to 
-which we belong^ ore congenial t« the bent of our 
minds and to the feelings of our hearts, than its weal 
and prosperity ? In what particular have either our 
fltlnds or our heart* been benefited by the ghastly tra< 
<ge<ly, whose terrific scenes so long liav« been opening 
npon our idew in rapid succession P Benefited ! Rath- 

' er, has it not tended to extinguish witliin us those kind- 
'} ^j spmpaihiCB which are among the most amiable fea- 
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tares of the humaD character P Did it not occasion such 
a degree of unnatur^ callousness, that we. could reul 
or hear of thousands, of scores of thousands, being 
sUiD in battle, almost without an; emotion of pitj or 
sense of sympathy ; — that, with the mind's eye, we 
could view with apathy, fields heaped with the dying 
and the dead, and imagination could calmly listen t« 
tlie groans of despair bursting from myriads of bosoms 
at once ? 

Scenes, of human carnage, and, tliou, blood-stained 
banuer, avaunt ! Too long, alas, have we been stead' 
fastly gazing on objects calculated to repress and blunt 
the finest sensibilities of our nature. Too lon<r have 
- ne been accustomed to behold man acting the wolf to 
man. 

, Welcome to the earth agwn, thrice welcome, heavea-X 
born Peace ! Gentle Queen, Live forever ! — and here, 1 
ive, forever reside. Under thy be- 
he Lamp of divine truth spreading 
ig light — See Literature, the scien- 
i, advancing — See the waste places 
s arising, other wildernesses bloom' 
;e commerce binding together the 
ith her golden chain — See Hatred 
ndship, and fell Kevenge yielding 
I interest ! 

ellous indeed, if from all these fin* 
-should be unable to cull and gath- 
er enough of fruit and of flowers to entertain his cus- 
.tomers, and more marvellous still if his customers 
.should fastidiously reject a fare so wholesome — and 
BO delicious, too, to any intellectual palate that is not 
lamentably vitiated. 
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Thekk are two opposite extremes in sentiment, and 
bo&prodiictiveofill in practice: theone,a superciti- 
eus contempt of the wisdom of former ages ; and the 
other a blind veneration for it 

Wi^n the period of the last thirty jeara tiie vorld 
teemed with angora and admiring readers, in whose 
drearay fancies a new and most sublime order of things 
vas rising oat of the chaos of the past^ and to be 
consummated, — not through the regeneratinginflneaces 
<^ christianitj, but by the omnipotence of human rea- 
son. In their wild oonceptions, what had been called 
tte light of antiquity was gross darkness, and Its max- 

B and institutions worthy only to be swept away as 
vile dross. -The men of all former ^es thej regarded 
as pigqiieB, rather entitled to scom than veneration. 
The world, they tiiooght had been all along in sw^- 
-dlin^ clothes— in the imbecility of puling infancy | 
but that the Age of Reason was now dawning, and 
men, ere long, would be as gods. Slupa and plough 
-would be taaght to guide themselves ; Ballnoos would 
supersede the necessity of horse-carriages. All old 
things, being the offapring<d| bart)arian ignorance and 
' vile prejudice, were to be done away. An end was 
fortunately to be put to the partition of property, to 
the unnatural ties of matrimony, to all peculiar affee- 
tion for the children of one's own body, to all the aw 
row partialities arising frtun nearness of blood. , Every 
heart was t6 embrace, in its warm affections; nothing 
less than the whole living world. A system of morals 
and customs entirely new was to be reared ; a system 
beautiful} nugnificeat, Mty— reaching to heaven t- 
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These impious fooleries having had (heir dtj, have 
siDce, with pretty ^neral content, been scoSed offtht 
stage. 

On the other hand, some are ever lecturing about tha 
soperior wisdom of antiquity ; as if the world were 
CDDstantly retrograding rather than progressing. Now 
this, though rot so pernicious an error as the other, is, 
nevertheless, an error of hurtful consequence, in as 
much as if tends to damp and discourage the laud^le 
spirit of enterprize and improvement. 

" In ancient times the world was by so many ages 
younger and less experienced than it is in our own ~ 
times"— observed the Great Chancellor Bacon, who 
left this stage of mortality two centuries ago bating a 
very few years. And with the like propriety may the 
same observation be made now, and retorted. In 
Chancellor Bacon's, times (we hare a good right t» 
say) the world was by so many ages younger and less 
experienced than it is in our own times. Neither is 
there wanting the fullest evidence arising out of the 
jtrt^ression of civil society. ' Deeply astonished roast 
have been that wonderful man coulil he have foreseen 
^^iim^ense harvest of improvement already yielded 
^m the seed, of which he was himself, as respects 
m^rnan agency, the principal sower. 

The chequered" age that ourselves live in, is, along 
with all its pernicious follies and hea%'y iniquities, an 
age fraught with useful discoveries, with rare inven- 
tions, and with grand designs and pl&ns of philanthro- 
py. Ttiis terraqueous globe, andthe nations and tribes 
inhabiting it, are much better itnown now, titan at any 
former periods Through means of new inventions we 
enjoy very many comforts and conveniences, of which 
*«r progenitors of all former- times were destitute } 
vhilc fresh aonrces of knowledge are- opened to us, 
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with regard to the cust«ns, muiners, and conditi^s of 
the varioiifl ttrancbes of the huimui family. 

I should far exceed iny proper limits were I so much 
as to name eren an inctntsiderlible part of the nseful 
inventioog, discoreries, and improvements of the pres- 
ent age« and of which the United States of America are 
entitled to claim a full proportinuU share. Passing 
the generality of theSe over, I wilt mention, and mere- 
ly meiltlan, six grand particulars, of immense interest 
to Society. 

I. The iostitntion of ^e J^nuine Society, resulting 
■ )A *e reanimadtm-of very many that were, to all ap- 
pearance, within the precincts of death. 

3. VtKcination, which has put, and is putting, a 
period to the awful, and formerly so extensive, ravages 
of ti)e sntidl Pox. 

S. Th£ I,aneastriatt System of Education, by means 
of n^ich there are now taught in the rudiments of leam- 
ii^, sDch vast mnttitodes (^children, who, but or the 
discovery of th&t system, must have continued utterly 
illiterate and ignorant. 

4. TRe MoliHan of the African Stavt Trade— i^t 
crying sin— that master abomination of Christendom— 
that foul and loathsome blot vpou our own country. 

5, The diBcfivery of the marvetlouB method to, give 
ears as it were to the Deaf, and tmgues to the Duini. , 

6, The astonishing diffusion of sacred and earing ~ 
truth, by means irffiible Societies, and the recent trahs- 
latiws of that blessed book intoso many diflerent Ian* 
gtutges, tt^ther with the apostolical labours of diris- 
tian missionaries in many «S the bemghted regions of 
the e^h. 

"What single age has ever done m.ore, er near w 
much ! 
Not to inquire into the proximate causes <£ Utttf 
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wonderful ^cta — a tulc requmngui abter p 
fice it to sfij, " these aame ^ecta, in the natural G4Mrte 
of things ma^ thenaetvss become canaes pi-*daciB( 
other grand eftects multipljting and eztendiog &r be- 
yond ri) h a man~ foresight." So that there is no sttaM 
reasoB to hc^e ttat (he prsgreeiim of the nert succee- 
ding ^;e9, will, nn^r the auspices of DiTine Provi* 
dence, become more, and still more, eslemin and rapid.' 



Of tiie pecoHar causes of so prevaUnt a resffeuMesc of 
dispositimi. ' 

"Whu-e some ruin tiieir circa mstasces b; their indo^ 
ience, others do it by their restlessness : alwajis busy, 
but never pnrsaing any plan of regular iodtiatry. Ne 
sooner are thoj settled down in one business, than thej 
change it for another. They are " every tbisg by 
turns, and Jiothing limg-" "nieir attentions thus dik- 
sqtated, turn to no account; and poverty vrertakes then 
whilst 'they are flying so mwiy different way*' to escapt 
it; Whereas a steady straight-forward eourte, in al- 
most any aii^e business, might have secured tbem • 
competence. 

It is aeither an inaginary nor a rara character, that 
I have now been descritnng : it is to be met with eve- 
ry where in tewn and country. TbouMnds are n[td(»te 
by meano of this single foiUe \ every thing ^se in 
their habits and dispositions giving promise <rf succesi. 

This restlesaffess is owing sometimes to natural tem- 
per, but most commonly, perH^ts, t« the pecidiar cir- 
cumstaucesof the country in which we live. In China, 
s boy must follow the occapatioQ of his father^ and 
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Bttck to that Or starve. In India, no one can raise 
himself above the level of the Caste in which he hap- 
pens to be born. Nor is the mass of Europeans alto- 
gether free from shackles that bind them down to oc- 
cupations in which their own choice has had no coQ' 
cern. If a man Uierebebred a cobler, he hardly roay 
aspire to the honouc of makJog ahoes. But lure, on 
' ^e other hand, a man maj put off his calling almost as 
easily as his clothes ; or he may patch together several 
callings, and pursue them alternately,, or. all at once, 
as best suits his own fancy. Here, the field of indi- 
vidual enterprise is alike open to all. Here, no one is 
of a family so humble as to be precluded from the pos» 
sibility of raising himself not only to opulence, but ta 
office and rank. Here, wealth is shifting hands with 
such rapidity that, in one or two generations, tlie Hills 
sink, and the Valliea rise. ' 

^ow, as this condition of things animates thousands, 
with the spirit of enterprise, so it occasions, in very 
many, a restlessness and instability of feeling. Pos- 
sessing freedom of choice, and having before them s9 
many objects to choose betwiit, they never come to an 
election that fully satisfies them. — Add to this, ^at the 
last twenty -five years have, (by reason of the unexam- 
pled state of Europe) furnished instances, in almost 
every district «f our countfy, of some or other rising 
suddenly to. great opulence, by a single stroke in the 
experiments of speculatiunyand without any attention 
at all to the process of patient industry. — A circum- 
stance that has operated powerfully on young minds, 
Imd on minds not young, in rendering them dissatisfied 
witii slow gains or small profits, an J impatient of the 
drudgery of any laborious calling: Not to mentioB 
ttat our country has. of itself, for a ver^ long time 
^t, liirnished magaificcat scetiea and numerons op- 
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portuiutiea of gpeculition, altogeiber qnexampled per> 
haps in the history of man. / 

Moreover, it is obvious jo renark, Uiat onr enter- 
prising youth, are neceasn-ily, as it were, tinctured, 
with a romantic disposition. Tlie books that they most 
read are of the romantic kind ; alike inflaming the 
ima^stion and misleading tiie jndgmeot, by descrip- 
tions " of a world of wonders where events are pro- 
duced by causes widely and manifestly different from 
those which regulate the course of human afliurs." 
Also, for almost the term of a wh(de generation, there 
has been constantly exhibited to view such a series of 
marvels in the civilized world, that the history of reid 
life carries on it the appearance of romance- 
Nothing very strange is it therefore, that the minds 
oi a great many are unsettled, notional, and fraught 
with extravagant expectations ; and this is the less to 
be wondered at, as it is customary for our youth to st^ 
into manhoodjf arlier than in former ages, or perhaps 
than in any'country Mqe. Commencing men at an 
immature pehod, and under such powerful impulses 
to wild extravagances of imagination, it would be mar- 
vellous indeed if they were not, manj of them, averse 
to any sdier, rational and steady plan of life. 

To contrast the past with the presentr— in a short 
biographical notice of one of the first uid wealthiest 
merchants of the last age, the writer remarks :—f* It 
was an invariable rule with him to avoid every kind of 
dangerous experiment and to confine himself to such 
branches of trade as admitted the surest principles of 
calculation."— This golden rule of business, which in 
former times of " steady habits," was sacredly regar- 
ded, not merely by that merchant, but generally ;— • 
this golden rule of business, has, by a concurrence of 
unparalelled circumstances, beep made to give place 
to rashness of speculation and a restless spirit of ad- 
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venture. An evil which nothing but length of time 
and the smart-giving rod of stern experience, will, in 
any likelihood, be able to cure. ' 



NUMBER IV, 

Of troubles of our own maktvg. 

Therk 19 in our nature such a restlessness of dtspo- 
sltion, that we commonly make- to ourselves more than 
half the evils we feel. Unsatis&ed with .what we are, 
or possess, we are still craving after something past or 
to come, and by regrets, deaires, and fears, are perpetu- 
ally poisoning the streams of present enjoyment. The 
weather is too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry. If 
we have nothing to do, lime hangs upon us as an insup- 
portable burden. If our circumstances compel us (o 
dally labour, we fret ta see others enj^oying their lei- 
sure. Although we have foed and raiment enough, 
and good eniiugh, still we are diseatistied that we arc 
not rich. If, on the contrary, we chance to be rich, 
the weight of cares, the pains of getting, the difficulty 
of keeping, and the fears of losing, give us incessant 
disquiet and fatigue. 

Mrs. Thrift has a decent competence, together with 
a kind husband and fine children ; but her heart is 
sick because she can't live in the splendid style of her 
wealthy nei^bour Mrs. Modish: at the same time 
Mrs. Modish, yoked to a surly, snappish, gouty bus' 
band, is secretly envying the conditioB of Mrs. Thrift. 
- Honest Abraham has a good farm, and is an excel- 
lent farmer, and free of debt, but tiie peace of his mind 
is destroyed by being disappointed of an office ; an 
office too withoat emolument. lEarmcr Thomas, his 
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more artfnt neighbour who got the office, no sooner rc> 
cured fais commission than he began to dash awa; Itko 
a gentleman, and, consequently, neglected his ftrm. 
and impoverished his family ; and bj this time he s!a- 
cerelj regrets bis having been so fodish as to barter 
solid padding for empty honour. 

Mercator, having acquired a snug estate by trade, 
grows uneasy, and sighs for a country life. Purling 
brooks, vocai groves, fragrant meadows, blooming or- 
chants and fields covered with a golden harvest, en- 
cbaat his imagination. He sells his stock in trade and 
purchases a fann ; which he manages with about a9 
much skill as a mere landman would manage a ^p at 
«ea : it brings him in debt ; and, venting upon it no 
vu'j gentle epithets, he longs to leave it, and go back 
to the situation he had abandoned. 

A^colus, w«ary of a dull plodding way of living 
and of slow gains, leaves the plough and becomes a 
inerchant. He sells his fast estate and purchases with 
it goods ; running in debt a few thousands, as he would 
needs have a handsome assortment. His goods are 
UDskilfalty chosen, and meet with a wretched market. 
Fay-day comes, and his creditors, blest with excellent 
memories, are prompt in urging him to a settlement j 
hut, Alas ! of money he has none. And now, " to 
break, or not to break, that's the question." He stnig- 
gleshard, makes new debts to pay old ones, sells at 
great loss, boirows money at 30 or 40 per cent, but 
1)reaks at last ; and whereas he merely igto^trui^ him- 
self unhappy while holdbg the plough, he now feeU 
that he is so indeed. 

Thus mankind, from a restless disposition, render 
themselves wretched when they might be much at 
their eaae. 

It would be worth to one, more than any, or even all, 
<ttie ariiuiiacveuctafto letmt^ art of living happUtf. 
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I donH Wiwaperftet ba^^ess, which is not to be en- 
joyed bere ; but Buch a degree of hap^HneM as our Ma- 
ker has put in oar power, llie art of Uviag happiljr 
does not lie in stoical apathy ; for as to the re^ and 
sharp afflictions of life» wtule one onght " to bear titem 
like a man, he ehonld alao/eel them like a man." Nor 
doesAelmow the sweets wTfiiendsbipi who feels little 
or no pain at being sander'd from a near friend. Muck 
kes does it lie in the nauseaUng lap of gross sensoali- 
tj ; for the enjojment oC tiie mere seDSuatist is no 
higher tJian that of the pampered horse in the stable or 
stud, or the fatteniog pig in the sty. Indeed the brute' 
baa much the adrantage, as it lives according to its na- 
ture and destination, while tiie man is haunted with a 
perpetual coDScionsaess of tile shameful degradation of 
his moral and intellectual faculties. 

The following maxims or rules of action might, it 
strictlj observed, go far to increase the happiness, or 
at least, to diminish 'tiie inquietudes and miseries of 
life. 

live constantly in the unshaken belief of the over- 
mling Providence of an infinitely wise and good, as 
well as Almighty Being ; and prize his favour above 
all things. 

Observe, inviolably, truth in your words, tad integ- 
rity in your actions. 

Accustom yourself to temperance, and be master of 



remember, 'tis a world of God's creating, and however 
sadly it is marred by wickedness and folly, yet yon 
have found in it mni-e comforts than calamities, more 
civilities than affroots, more iDslaaces ef kindnesa tO' 
ward you than of cruelty. 
Try ta,spgnd jrour iarae aaeAilIy bad) to younelf and 
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Never make an enemy, or lose « friend, annecesst* 

Cnltivate such an habitual cheerfulness of miod and 
«TeDnesB of temper as nat to be ruffled by trivial uicoa- 
veaiences and crosses. 

' Be ready to heal breaches in friendship Knd to make 
Rp difierences ; and shun litigatioa yourself, as much 
ts possible ; for he is an ill calculator who does not 
perceive tliat one amicable settlement is better than 
t»fl law suits. 

Be it rather your ambition to acquit yourself well in 
}ODr proper station, than to rise above It. 

Despise not small honest gains, nor risk what yoa 
bare on ^e delasive prospect of sudden riches. Ifyos 
ire in a comfortable thriving way keep in it, and abide 
injour own calling rather than run the chance of an- 
other. 

In a word, mind to « nse the world as not abusing 
it," and probably you will find as much comfort in It as 
is most fit for a frdl being, who is merely journeying 
through it toward an immortal abode. 



•0/ self'iHjtictei toiiures. 



Nothing ig more common than the discontent of 
ftose who have not even a shadow of cause for discon- 
tent. ITiey are neither sick, nor pinched witti pover- ■ 
ty, nor called to sustain distressing hardships. They 
enjoy both food and ^petite. They have raiment to 
put on, and friends to converse with ; and if not rich> 
have fully enough for the moderate supply of all their 
real wtata : yet tiiese enjoyments, these iMiuitiea of 
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indulgent heaven, are poisoned as it were by the dis- 
content of their minds, so that they are wretched amidst 
health and competence. 

'What are the illasions that thus obstruct the Bour- 
cea of enjoyment, and, in this favoured country cheat 
80 many men and women out of the happiness of which 
Providence had put them in possesiion ?— They are 
such as usually spring from one or other of tlie three 
following causes — Perserseness of Temper — False the* 
ones of worldly happiness — the influence of opinion. 

"With respect to etgoying ourselves well or ill in 
life, a great deal more depends upon Temper than up- 
on circa instances. Not but that our enjoyments are 
always Goiisiderd>ly affected by our worldly circum* 
stances and sometimes in a very great degree i but iC 
they are such that we are able to supply ourselves with 
all the reat necessaries and essentia) comforts oflife^'it 
is not our circumstances^ bat o\ir tempers ihat are in 
fault, if we are not too happy to complain and too- 
grateful to repine. The root of our Uneasiness is aho- 
gether in our own nunds, and without a. thorough change 
there, no chaise of place or of outward circumstances 
ceuld quiet us. What though alt our present ideal 
wants were satisfied i Other ideal wants would pres- 
ently start up, andVe should still be weaving for our- 
selves the web of misery. A temper that inclines to he 
satisfied with its present lot, is worth more than thou- 
sands a year ; whereas utter restlessness of temper is 
one of the greatest of misfortunes. A full half of hu- 
man trouUes would vanish, and the rest be lightened^ 
if there were a thorough cure of thisone scrofulous dis- 
ease of the heart. 

-Our False Theories of -worldly happiness constitute 
another huge class of trouU«8 of our own making : and 
the effects of these false theories are the more deplon- 
1)Ie> inasmuch as the disappointments inevitably result- 
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ing from them sour the flispoHition, and thereby en- 
hance the numbers of the wretched Tictinis of temper. 
Corporeal enjoyroentB are few and simple ; neitlier 
wealth, nor- any of the arts of refinement, can add con- 
siderably to their number, or any thing at all to their 
relish. The pleasures of sense are limited by narrow 
boundaries which never can be passed without instant- 
ly turning pleasure into pain : and however muth we 
may refine upon the pleasures of s^nse, our refinement* 
can increase ttiem but very little- The most refined 
epicure, for example, has scarcely any more enjoyment 
of the pleasures of the table, than one who confines 
himself to the plainest viands. Wherefore nothing is 
more plain and easy of comprehension than (he true no- 
tion of mere worldly iiappiness :— the whole sum of it 
results from Health, Competence, the friendly Society 
of neighbours and acquaintance, and the pure joys of 
Domes tic Life. He that has these, though he have nei- 
tlier wealth nor rank, enjoys about all the world can 
bestow. But these real ai^d unsophisticated enjoy- 
ments, which are bestowed in fully as lai^e measure 
upon the peasant as upon the prince, are too vulgar for 
the fastidious taste of visionary speculatists : ibey must 
find a something that is quite above and beyond the 
blessiings common to Adam ^s children, else they are 
determined not to enjoy themselves at all. Thus tliey 
lose the good that lies fairly within their reach, by lay- 
ing out their endeavours to grasp an abstract some- 
thing, that is conceivable indeed, but not attainable— 
an Ignis Fatuus, which the eye plainly sees, but which 
evades the touch and baffles all pursuit.'.. 

The last brood of artificial troubles which I proposed 
to notice, are those that are generated by the influence 
of Opiaitm : I mean not one's own opinion, but the 
opinion of others. We are such strange and unaccoun- 
table creatures, that we are more solicitous to appear 
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happy tbait really to be so ; and hence we willingly 
abridge our real enjoymeDts for th« sake of seeming to. 
possess enjoyments superior to those that are alti^th- 
er common to mankind. Now the general opinion of 
society (a very erroneous one indeed) makes tiie pomp^ 
of shaw a prerequisite for being deemed happy, or at 
least for obtaining the credit of refined eiyoyment ; 
and this general opinion, how much soever we may de- 
spise it in our judgments, has an astonishing inflaence 
upon our conduct and our feelings : an influence that 
precipitates hundreds and tens of hundreds from a con- 
dition of competence to that of poverty. 

That apt Remarker, Dr. Franklin, observes, " The 
eye« of other people are the eyes that ruin us. If all 
but myself vrere blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture." — It is even . 
so : and it is this supreme regard to the eyes of others, 
that leads multitudes into extravagant and ruinous ex- 
penses. Without adequate funds, they build (hem fine 
bouses and purchase them fine furniture and array 
themselves with costly apparel, that others may gaze. 
upon them as persons possessed of taste and of refined 
enjoyments : and by these means they are presently 
stripped of the very necessaries of life. 



Of greedi/ amhitiousness after weaith—omittottslg tte 
master passion of the Hmes. 

AMornoN*s thorny path is too narrow for two to go 
ift)reast. Bach struggles hard to get forward of each i 
and the one that is foremost of all must press onward 
trith might and main, else some other will rash by 
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him. He that stumbles is trampled over bj (he crowd 
behind hhn. It is all a scramble, in which the Buccess- 
fitt competitors are ^eted witM shouts of applause, 
and Utt unsuccessful oaca assailed with the hisses of 
deri^on and scorn. 

In aformerage it was the ambition of the celebra- 
ted Cardinal de Retz, to be first in the hearts of his 
fellow citizens the Parisiaus. His munificence exceed- 
td all former example : hb liberalities were unbound- 
ed. The courtesy <^ his manners and the fascinating 
ckanns of his address, won him universal friendship 
and admiration. At home he was crowded with visi- 
ters ; when he rode through the streets he was accom' 
panted with a splendid retinue of nobilif j and pntry, 
all proud to do him honour ; and whenever he entered 
the parliament, marked respect and homage were paid 
him there. 

But there happened an incident that put this friend- 
ship to the (est, and proved it lig;ht as air. Upon a. 
fime, the Cardinal was thouglit to be on the eve of ru-. 
in. In that situation he went to the parliament, t» 
tlear himself of heavy charges which his enemies bad 
raised against him ; and the account of his recep(ioB 
fiiere is thus given in his Memoirs written with his 
tFwn haitd. 

" We went to the parliament. The princes had 
ftere near a thousand gentlemen with them ; and I 
maj saj hardly one from the court was missing there. 
I was in taj church habit, and went tiirough the great 
hail with my cap in my hand, saluting every body [ 
bat I met with bnt few that returned me that civility, 
so strongly was it believed that I teas an undone man." 

Neither is this a solitary example, nor- one of rare 
aecurrence. History abounds with examples, tliat in 
the falling fortunes of (he great and noble oi iki earthy 
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{heir friende fall off like leaves from the tree» in die 
irst frosts of auturaD. Sir Walter Raleigh, alike cde- 
bratedas a scholar, a gentlenan, a statesman, a sol- 
dier, and a man of genius, in his last letter to his wife 
^ter his most unjust condemnation to death, aajS) 
- " To what friend to direct you I know not j for all 
mine have left me in the true time of need." 

But hirt any longer to dwell on the scenes of Wgh 
]ife, with which the generality of my readers have as 
little concern aa myself, I will turn, now, to the walks 
of the more common sort. 

In coQntries where distinction of orders is establish, 
ed by law, ambition runs io two differrat channels. 
With not a few, its main object is rank, titles, stars, 
garters, aud nbband» ; these baubles being by them 
preferred greatly to mere wealth, which is eagerly 
pursued by those chiefly who can have little or no ex- 
pectation of attaining to the high distinctions of civil, 
ecclesiastical, or military rank. "Whereas in thb free 
conntry of oars, where- there is no distinction of orders 
and no established rank of one family above another, 
Ihe undivided current of ambitioa is towards wealth. 
Avarice is the general and the ruling passion. Tlie 
pursuit of gain is the only secular pursuit that is much 
■valued or thought of j because, in the common esti- 
mation, the grand point f>f honour is to be rich. Mam* 
^on is the idol, to which every thing else is made to 
bend.. Offices are sought after for their emoluments 
chieBy. Nay, the august seats of legislation are un- 
hesitatingly deserted for public entploymnts barren of 
honour, but.of^ater profit. Men are appraised, and 
rated high or low, accordiog to the magiutude of their 
property. The common qoestion, fPhat is he worth 9 
Is answered only in one way. If his estate he small, 
he is word) but little } ifhe have no estate left, he is 
worth DOtliing. It i* but of small account though hvt 
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faave an smple fund of mor^ and iDteltectuml worth ;—• 
the worth tiiat is most eagerly sought, most h^ly 
prized, and most geiierall; estMiaed, is pecuoiarf 
worth. 

la tiie BGranible of sueh muttitndes after riches, very 
maoj muBt needs be unsuccesjtrul : for in do coDDtrjr 
whatever can more than a comparative few arrive to 
wealth, fijr for the greater part of the candidates, f»X- 
Ung ^hort of their espectations, endure the pangs of 
disappoiatmeat, and pine under the coTTodings of es- 
Tjf. With gome, avarice defeats its awn aim. Thdr 
greediness oi gain, if it impel them not to deeds of 
fraud or violence which bring them to fdiame and rain, 
yet it ^ure them on to engage in rash and minous ad' 
Tentures. The estates (rf others, as Franklin's Poor 
Richard said, are spent in the getting. — Fondly antici- 
pating a fortune, thej dash away as if they really had 
it in hand. Others again, counterfeit the splendor of 
riches, that they may put themselves and their families 
inUie ranks of honour. For as long as a family can 
keep up the appearance of wealth by whatever means, 
SO long is it accounted a good family, and so long is it 
entitled to the privilege of alliance with good cMnpany, 
Bot if it have fallen fron\ these appearances, it had 
better, in the eye of fashion, have fallen from grace. 
Whatever of eatim^le and amiable quaUties such a 
family may possess, it fares, with its former viaiters 
and familiars, as the Cardinal did with his, at the time 
he was thou^t an undone num. 

Industry, Frugality, and Thrift, are republican vir- 
tues ; but a senunUing for money as the chief good, is 
of bad omen. It produces, meanne'ss of sentiment and 
sordidaess of disposition. A free people, whose pas- 
sions are set altogether on the pursuit of gain, can 
hardly remain free very long ; because the necessary 
consequence of such & spirit of avarice, is fraud in pri- 
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Tate life, and Tevalky and con^ption in the higher de- 
partmenU. 

Aa able author, while treating incidentally of the 
foil of the Roman republic, remarka :—*^ The course 
tiiat a free oatioa runs, is fnrni virtuous industry to' 
wealth } from wealth to luxury ; from hiznry to an 
iropattence of discipline and corruptioa of morals ; tilt 
by a total d^eneracy and toss of virtne, being grown 
ri{>e for destruction, it falls at last a prey to some ha% 
dy oppressor, and with die loss of liberty, loses every 
thing else that is valuable.* 

* Dr. MlddletoD on the Llf^ of Cicero^ 



NUMBER VU. 

€^ ttte tyrannp of Fa^ion in laying enonnoK» taxes 
npon common-conditioned folks, and grinding flu 
fapes of the poor. » 

' Evert one who reads English history nutst know, 
that Richard the Third had a humped baci. And, as 
ancient story goes, hunting became quite fashionable 
during his reign : the cmirtiers, the Lords, the Ladies, 
and the under gentry, patterning after royally, wore, 
each, a fashionable crook in the back : bo that the EO' 
gjlish of that day were " a crooked generation," sure 
enough. Be this, however, as it may, in point of ri- 
diculous absurdity it hardly exceeds whait is very com- 
monly sees among ourselves. 

'Ihoa^ we fain would be called a christian pei^le^ 
H is m fact, as notorious as sad, that an antichristiMi 
deity is worshipped among us in town and country, 
and by immense nondKrs of sit duses and of both 
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sexes. Look where yoa will, you see all ranks boW' 
log, cringing, bending the knee— to tc&ot 9 to Fashimi. 
This is the goddess of their idolatry. They yield im- 
plicit obedience to her laws, however abiurd and bar- 
barous J and though she changes as often as the moon* 
they follow her in all her changes, and ape her in all her 
freaks-~humping wheneyer she huropa. They are 
brought to endure cold and nakedness, when, bot for 
having followed her mandates, they might be comforta- 
bly clad. They reject and despise the diet which she 
forbids, though wholesome and palateable, and best 
. suited, as welt to their constitutions as to their clrcnm- 
stances. They pay tythes to her of all they possess. 
Tythes did I say f It were well if only a (eirfA would 
satisfy her : she often claims even more than one half. 
Did she tax only the rich, who are able to pay, it would 
be not so bad ; but she lays her rapacious bands oa the 
middling classes, and even upon the poor. Nay, the 
knavish huzzy seizes what ought to be laid up against 
old age and sickness, and also what ought to go to the 
creditor. 

By the decree of fashion, tliis republican, and other- 
wise free nation, is thrown into ca^s, as really> in 
some respects, as the east Indians have been by their 
brahmins ; and the only way to gain admission, or 
maintain a standing, in the higher castes, is to dress 
gorgeously and fare sumptuously, no matter by what 
Dieans. Hence the general struggle. The rich march 
foremost in the ranks of fashion, and the otliers keep 
as close to their heels oa possible, following on, in a 
long train, like files of geese. This is cmnic in appear- 
ance, but tTafp,c in reality. It is amusing at first 
thought, to see families in narrow circumstances strug- 
gling to make the applarance of high life j to see them ' 
Tying not only with one another but with the rich, to 
exceed in finery and splendor ; to see how much puns 
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^ej take and how nuny arts they use, to dazzle ihe 
eyes of the beholder wifli the mockery of wealth' But 
on due reflection, one finds more rea»on to be sad 
than merry.— When we consider that these deluded 
people are fcrflowing a phantom that is leading them 
to rain, that they are incurring expenses which they 
are utterly unable to support, that they are bartering 
away solid comforts for an empty show, that by stri- 
ving to live splcsdidlj they are losing the means of 
living decently and comfortably ; when we consider 
that tliey are bringing wretchedness upon their chil- 
dren, by leaving them to the buSetings of poverty, ag- - 
gravated highly by their early' acquaintance with fash- 
ionable life ; when we consider, finally, that some of 
.them arc defrauding their creditor! by Bacrificing upon 
the altar of fashion what is needed for the payment of 
theirjnst debts;— when we put these cansiderations 
t(^tfaer, we find them enough bo excite deep regret 
and sorrow. 

It is questionable whether great wealth conduces, 
on the whole, even to wordly happiness. It ci^not 
care an aching head, nor sooth an aching heart;, it is 
no shield from- the shafts of mislortune* nor from the 
arrows of death ; it brings to the possessor an addition 
of cares as well as of comforts, and is often the means 
«f bringing moral ruin upon his children ; and while it 
increases his power and influence, it increases also h^ 
responsibility.— Til e rich have, however, one exclasive 
privilege : they have a right to make a splendid appear- 
ance in the world, because their circumstances ca^well 
afford it. Fine housea, expensive furniture, stately 
equipage, and sumptuous fore, are within the bounds 
of their real means, and therefore not censurable in 
them. In one point of view tlit^rofusion of their ex- 
penses is beneficial to community, as it gives employ- 
meat and afibrds sustenance to industry. Yet therc 
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can be shown a mere excellent way, — Frugality is 
comely even in the rich. Not that fnigalvty which de- 
generates to parsimony, and causea the rich to wear 
the garb Of poverty, from a sordid spirit of penuriodS' 
ness ; nor yet that frugality which saves merely to in- 
crease a hoard of wealth already too large ; bat it is 
a prudent saving from the grasp of profusion for the 
purpose of charity and beneficence. — Take the follow- 
ing examplajp — —■ 

Benevolushas bodi largeness of wealth and large- 
ness of heart. Content with his present wordly store, 
he is now resolved that his expenses shall about equal 
his income. He lives daily in the style of afllueacet 
but never in the style of extravagance : and what he 
saves by frugality, he bestows in charity. To the chil- 
dren of misfortune and want, he is a friend and a fa- 
ther; of every useful and laudable undertaking he is 
a bountiful encourager. — Does Bene vol us aspire to be 
a leader of fashion ? Yes ; with all the weight of his 
influence he tries to make industry, prudent economy, 
and frugality, fashionable | to make the moral and 
christian virtues fashionable ; to make it fashion^le ta 
behave well, and to do good. — Happy man ! happy the 
children of such a father, and the commuBity that has 
such a pattern ! 

As the richest families may be beggared by extrava- 
gance, much sooner will it consume one's all, whea 
that all is but little : — and what avails the ruffle with- 
out the shirt ? — Persons who are but in small circum- 
stances, must prudently husband what they have, or it 
will quickly slip out of their hands. How unwise is it 
for them to make an ostentation of wealth which they 
do not possess, or to pursue fashion "when she runs 
faster than they can follow ?" — Many have smarted 
for this species of folly already. Many thousands, by 
standing on tiptoe and reaching after things too high 
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for them, have fallea fl&t to the ground. Mauy thou- 
sands are now suffering the pangs of want, who ni^t 
have lived comfortabl; all their days, had they never ■ 
attempted to live in Tashionable splendor. Let their 
misfortune warn others against their imprndence. If 
you follow fashion beyond your real means, depend 
upon it the skittish jade will throw you into the mire at 
last 



Of the ptqfiU rescript from the Court of fosAion, in- 
directly forbidding to ninrry. 

The injunction erf celibacy, or of the monastic life» 
by the Romish Church, being directly in opposition to 
the order arid ordination of nature, has, more than any | 
other single cause whatever, produced a huge masa of 
evils, both moral and physical, in those countries that ' 
have been under the papal dominion ; evils too obvi- | 
ous to need pointing out, and too flagitious, some of j 
them, to name. With prophetic reference, as we ! 
protests nt^ully believe, to the doings of that corrup- | 
ted church, St. Paul, in his second epistle to Timothy, i 
expresses himself as follows : " Now the spirit speak- 
eth expressly, that in the latter times, some shall de- 
part from the faith, giving heed to seducing spiiita, and i 
doctrines of demons." — And immediately after he par- 
ticularizes the unnatural and monstrous rescript, For- ' 
Adding to marry, as of the same infernal family, or j 
nearly allied with, the doctrines of demons, aforemen- I 
tJoned. 

If, however, there wettfio forbidding to marry, ei- | 
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cept in the Romish Church, we mi^tbope that ftfnU 
CHre of the deadly evil is at hand : unce OU Orey 
Beard, u a Preach satirist used to c&ll the Pope, is be- 
come toe impotent, much longer to impose a law, at 
which all the genuine feelings of nature rerolt-t But 
this diabolical prohibition, to vdt, forbidding to marry, 
has been enjoined and enforced even more extentivelj 
In one otker way, than it errr was by the caooes of 
the Vatican.— I will explain my meuung by sketc^dag 
a fragment of ancient history. 

The andent Romans were BepublicaBs after tiieir 
kind, and continued soch fof a comiderable namber of 
centHries. Thongh they wne pagan idalatera, and 
thnr worsUp was deplorably corrupt, ytt, previoas ts 
their imbibing the atheism of Epicuras, they genendly 
believed in a future retributiMi of rewards and punirii' 
meats ; which belief operated so powerfully npon them* 
that they wne truly exemphtry in some few of tiie so- 
cial virtues. In particulv, peijury was scarcely knowK 
among them, and infidelity in tite eonnnbial state was 
no less nnconmoB, / -.^ 

The Roman repubUuss were pltb ram and W0Biea> 
accustomed to dailyyiabor, and quite unaccnitonted to 
finery of apparel -^ Isxnry of living. A Roman of 
even noble Mood tilled his little field widi his own 
hands, and was proud of tilling it with superior indnt- 
try aad skill ; whilst his lady, if lady she might be 
called, made it her chief andiitien to be an excellent 
bouse-wiAi. While this state of things lasted, and ft 
very long while It did last, the Romuis were eager 
enough to get themselves wives. They married gen- 
erally, and they married young : for they thought, and 
well &ey might, that vhoao found a wife, fonad a good 

* At the time when thU paper wu written there eoaU 
have been no expectation of tbe teitoiattoa of Itae tuffe. 
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AiDgp— a real helpmeet, ma well u a dear and faithful 
cDtnpaDioii. And what is singularly remarkable if tniei 
it is recorded by a Roman historian, that there had not 
been known, in the city of Rome, a single instance of 
divorcement during the whole space of five hnndred 
Tears ; though the- law had put it in tiie power of the 
husband to repudiate his wife almost at pleasure. 

Unfortunately for the Roman republic, and mere es- 
^ciaHy for the female part of it, a great and splendid 
event quite changed the morals, the taste, the habits, 
and the whole face of the cotmtry. One hundred and 
ninety years before tite cliristian era, ibe Romans, for 
tile first time, entered into Asia with an army, which 
under Seipio defeated asd cooqnn'ed AatiochuB the 
6reat of Syria : and from tiience they brought home 
such a taste for the Insuriea of the East, as jHomnted 
and hastened the min of their commonwealth ; and in 
no way more directly, than by a practical /orfrirfd^ance 
ff marriage. 

■ T^e Roman women, once so pliun, fmgal and indus- 
trious, became enamoured of the costly finery that was 
brought from tiie East. One of them, named LuUia 
Paulina, when dressed in alt her jewels, is said to have 
worn to the value of three hundred and thirty two thoa- 
aand pound sterling. - And though this was the most 
extraordinary instance of the time, yet it is reasonable 
to suppose that, of tiie rest of the ladies, every one 
strove to get as near the t(^ of the fashion as she could : 
tmd 6iat, with all the females who thought any tiling 
ef themselves, the rage was to be fine and fashionable. 
This new order of tilings, while it precipitated the 
KpnUic down the abyss of ruin, brought marriage al- 
ntost into disuse : insomuch that Augustus, the first 
Roman Emperor, finding among the men a general dis' 
inclination to marry, was fun to pass severe penal laws, 
to fiffce them as it were into the marriage bonds. But 
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it was all to little purpose. Despot and tyrant as be 
was, be found it as impossible to compel the bacheloif 
to many, as Peter the first long since did, to compel 
the Russians to ehave off their beards. Was it owtDf 
to the licentiousness of the men f Considerably it was, 
no doubt ; but not altogetiier. It was partly owing to 
their prudence. A Roman bachelor naturally enough 
would commune with himself thus : — " 'fhese extrava- 
gant flirts, of whose attire a single article costs more 
than one of them would ^arn in her whole lifetime, are 
fit only for show. I like mighty well to be in theip 
company at routs and assembli^ ; but the gods save 
me from a umoQ with them 1 If I matry, unless she 
bring me a fortune, she will quickly devour min<v 
Wherefore I will look out only for nutitber one, in spite 
of the edicts of the Emperor." 

Consider, ye Amebiuan f&ib, that, in all time* and 
countries the like causes wilt produce the like eSect*. 



NUMBER IX. 

On the ehvatiott of the condition and character of wo- 
men btf means of ekriatianity, 

Ik all ages of the worid, the greatest portion of sor- 
row and hardship has fallen to the lot of the female 
pai-t of our race. Amongst all the numerous tribes of 
savages and barbarians, in whatever quarter c^ the 
earth, or in the islands of the seas, females are despised 
and degraded, and a wife is but little better condition- 
ed than a bond slave. " While the man passes his 
days io idleness and amusement, the woman is con- 
demned to inresbant toil. Tasks are imposed upon 
her without mercy, and services are received without 
complacence or gratitude.'* The laws and customs of 
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Mi&oaiMliBm, as well as of E^ig^sm, degrade aoA en* 
^ve the wonea : a degradatiim and slavery of vast 
«slent ; since by hr titt freater nusdiers of tbe himuRi 
kind are «ther M^omedans or Pifans. 

a ii 011)7 '^ chrifitiati coaBtrie»that women lue to 
ftelr proper raolc, and are treated as compauons and 
equals. For tbia happy ioipFoventtnt in their condi- 
-^on they are indebted to cKristiaiuty, which, as well hf 
hamanizing and purifying the heart, as by the prshibi- 
f]<Hi of polygamy, has loosed,the bonds of ^etr captivi- 
ty, and at the same time adorned t^m with virtnes the 
jntfst estimaUe and nmiatde. 

The New Testament is the great charter of the rights 
«f women ; and nirt only the great charter of their 
rights, but the onerring directory rf their daties, and 
the choice cabinet as it wert of their moat precious «P- 
naments. A» the benevolent system of Christianity 
frees them from vassalage and exalts their rank in 
society, so it inspires then at the same time with « 
taste for what is morally excellent and virtuous and 
lovely. Nor is it a little remarkable, that, of the reli- 
gion which so enobles their sex, they are the &rst, the 
most general, and among the Aost effectual teachers. 
It is from women that almost our whole sex, as well 
as theirs, re'c^ves its earliest instruction in religioit 
and morality. Thoagh they are neither missionariea 
abroad nor preachers at hnme^ yet, as spreaders and 
prcHnulgers of Christianity, they are hardly less useful 
than those venerable orders of men. Throi^hout all 
ihristendom, as preceptresses, as mothers, and in their 
Various domestic relations, they have the moulding ot 
file minds of future men as well as of future women, 
during those infantile years in which the mind is com- 
parable to soft wax, and when the impressions which 
are made upon it are the most indelible. So that it 
.ivould Dot perhaps be extravagant to believe, that a 
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fall hidf of the whole chriatianized world has been 
christianized, or first imbued nith christi&n priaciples> 
by means of female teachers. 

Nothing scarcely admits of clearer proof from histo- 
ry, than that the institations. for alleviating hnmaa 
'misfortune and distress have grown out of the christiaa 
relis;ioD ; and nothing sorely could confer greater dig- 
nity on the female sex, than its active nmI zealous co- 
operation in establishing and supporting sncb plans of 
general philanthropy. 

All along, from ^e first age of Christianity down ta 
latter times, there have been women highly distingaish- 
ed for their pious beneToleuce and active beneficence j 
but not having learned to form themselves into societies 
for joint acts ot charity, their stditary or individual ef- 
fwts could afford relief to but few. For tiie present 
illustrious epoch in the christiuuzed world has been 
reserved the honour of multiplying and extending, far 
beyond all former examples, humane plans and insti- 
tutions : among which Hie Female BenevoUnt and 
Beneficent Societies are entitled to a conspicuous rank. 
Multiplied as they have been, and multiplying as they 
are likely still to be, no tongue can tell, no heart con- 
ceive, the benefits of the little streamlets issuing im 
snch inoumerable directions from this single soured. 
Benefits not only to the Receivers, but also to the Giv- 
erg ; for it is even ** more blessed to give than t« 
receive." The occupations of charity nourish and 
strengthen some of the best feelings of the heart, and 
at the same time are rewarded with the enjoyment of a 
Higher pleasure than the hoards of wealth, or its p^aui 
tries, can ever bestow. 

" What wonders and what pleasures has civilization 
procured to mankind !" So tiie philos(^her exclaimsj 
and not without reason. The civilized man possesses 
ttaoifold more enjoyments, and st&ads vastly higher i^ 
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tfu scale oThnmaQ beings, than the mlcetl satage, k 
tte Tude bttrbanaa. Bat it is sot mere dviKzctim, 
. nor mere learaiiig, that has irabaed tkt heart wi^ tin 
genaifle fe«Uag; of bamanitj. See, on the page of his- 
iarj, ojilj fifteen centnriet back, the ladies of Roaie, 
tiut proud mistress of the work] : see them seated in 
file ataphitheatre, as delated spectators of the mort^ 
tambat* of gladiators ; feasting their eyes wift the 
Uood^ damage, and their ears with die groBBS of the 
djing. And now, see, on the «ther hind, teas aai 
IwndrMls of dionsands Of femates ef the present aire. 
Armed into societies for the ^leriatiAn of hMuii dis- 
tress ; for the purpose of ministering to tiie videw, flf 
l^nstaining the qf[^bh, of clothing Snaked, (^ feed- 
ing tiie haiigrj, of <* healing the brokea end weak.^ 
Bdiold these etgects of strikiDg erabitst { and nmem^ 
bar thai the former had quite as much of faKih, 4S 
mneh of el^ance, and as mu^ «f learBUig, as the latb 
ter. And what is it ^n, bat tiie inflaence of diria- 
ii«i principles, that has made such an aBt«atMiMg dif- 
ference between them in point of taste and swsibilit]' i 



KUMBER X. 

(Iff t^-ifinarmuiafd self 'dthilatitm . 

■ —— *•- " The oatare of Muikiod is tttdi. 
To aeeand jui^ orthe af&ira of otb«ra 
Much belter Ibaa their omt." 

The above-cited sentiment has not abated of Hit 
Rirce, nor is it the less applicable to human natare at 
Ha preaent instant, though two thousand years h«T« 
iussed away since it came from the pen of Terencey tke 
fott of Carthage. 

In one re^Mct, very few, if anj, are altogether Iree 
'firom fhe inputattoB of makii^ use tX deception. It ii 
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tme «f tite lea sfttwe, thit 

we deceive than we are de- 

ceived by ' ere mig^ljr »(• 

fended whea othen deceive w, we «re pteaeed with 
the deception wldch we fwdn upon ennelTea. W« 
lore flatterj, because it enri>!e8 ns to Hatter wrMlves, 
and we distike honest reproof or censure, because it 
impels us to fix our ejes upon onr »wn fiwlts or frail* 
ties. We wei^ our own actionst and the actioas ot 
trthers, not in the tame beJattce, or else wiA different 
tinds of wei^tB. We judge (Araeltes and oar ncagb^ 
'hours by dtfferent rules, which dw^Bgiresthe adrai^ 
tage to our own side. Imperfect we readily cenfeait 
eareelvea to be | bat if one faappeni te impute to us any- 
particular imperfectioa, we deem ourselves insulted, 
and instantly take fire. Mortal we know we are, and 
yet seem scarcely to eipect either death or sickness^ 
for tiiese events, perhaps for the most part, come una- 
wares. Feradventure there is not one uitll man in a 
hundred but secrectly thinks the fiital arrow is more 
likely to Ut dmost any body else than himself. 
The young confidently expect they shall live to b^ <rfd ; 
and the old, who have already seen one geoeration pats 
awi(y, are sot without hopes that they shall sarvive 
tiie greater port of another. The mass of maukini) 
are, in short, perpetually deluding themselves one way 
•r other ; nor are the wisest and the best, quite free 
is all respects from self-delnsioa. Perhaps if life were 
not in any wise ^ded hy the enchantuig power of ima- 
gination, there would be little relish fur most of those 
tlungs which God hath given us to enjoy under the sna. 
A very aAciuit writer has told us of a poor labourer 
who fuu^ylng himselfa king rqwired duly to a httlocfc, 
where, as on his throne, he sat in state, and exercised 
segal autherity over the inu^ary sulgects that aur- 
rwndei lum }. whs ^eing at Length cured of that ploM; 
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tag error of the im^ination, comp^uned hard of his 
doctors tii&t they had physicked him back again to 
porer^. Nor is he a solitaiy instance. The most of 
Biankind, in some period or other of their lives, bare 
perhaps indulged va^riea of the imagination quite a> 
groundless, if not quite so extrrvagaat ; and which, if 
they led (ben not aatmy from either duty or prudence, 
did them benefit, by sweetening their toils and smootii- 
ingthe path of life. Hie illuftious of Hope, which no 
soofier is disappointed than it springs anew in tiie hn- 
nun breast, constitute a lare portion of the earthly hap- 
ptnesa of mankind, and is the main spring of their ex- 
ertions in wwldly afiairs. 

" Dream after dreatn eiuoei— 

Aad still the; dream that tbej sball still Nicoeed, 

Aod still are disappointed." 

HoweTcr, ^waking of woddly good" only, their 
^ams affi>rd them more sattsbction than they ever 
find in realities. 

Bot when the illusion relates to tiie moral qualitinB 
of our hearts, flattering us that our vices are virtnes, 
•r at least that they are the less culpable for being 
ours ; it is then tiut it is pregnant -with infinite mis- 
chief. 

Of all human knowledge, Self-knowledge is Recoun- 
ted the most diflknlt of attainment ; — and why? As- 
suredly, itis not so very difficult in itself. We are 
conscious not only ofour own actions, but also of the 
views and motives by which we are actuated. The 
thoughts and affections of our hearts are all open ta 
our own inspection. Why then is it hard for one so 
hr to know himself as to be able to pencil his own 
^e picture witii considerable exactness ? The main 
difficulty arises from the blinding and deluding bns 
tiiat we have toward ourselves. Itis by reason of this 
kindof sophistry, that though we disceni the mote ia 
the eye <tf uurtber, we peneire wi the beam in our 
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•wn ; that thoag^ we are clear-sighted ^itc ciumgh 
with respect to the faatts of our neighbor!, we ar« pur- 
blind as Bides in regard to as great, w eveo greater 
faulta in ourselves ; that, at beat, we wei^ <rar own 
with mwe than soooe grains of allowance, but those of 
every one else excepting our particular friends, with- 
out any allowance at all, finally, to Utt tame cause it is 
owinw, that we ma^ify into shiningvirtues such deeds 
of our own doing, as we should think but lightly of if 
done by persons in whom we had no particular interest. 

The sophistry with which we cheat ourselues raw 
into our social intercourse and our dealings. In eati- 
mating the characters of those about ns, we are apt to 
judge of them accoriliDg to the particular bearings they 
have to our own dear selves. If they are near of kin^ 
or close frienils| our favouritism Minds us to their frail- 
ties, and magnifies, in them, every thing that has the 
appearance of excellence ; but if they are aliens frm 
our hearts. We are apt enough to judge thera wWi aR 
that severity which appearances can any ways justify. 
So, too, iu matters of deal, it is a hard ^i^g indeed fiir 
one to determine right tn one's own Aase ; the oppo-. 
site positions of mine and tiane, not unfrequently sway- 
ing men of honest intentions. For which reason it is, 
that in all the intercourse and business of life, the fre- 
qaent uSe or application of the golden rule is, in point 
of morals, of such immeasurable importance ; since, in 
innnmerable cases, it is only by changing pUcra, ii'ea'-' 
ly, with fliose w5 have coacers or deal with, that we 
can know exactly how to do them justice. 

And not only is the daily application of that divine 
rul6 so necessary in all our buaness,T)nt it is alike ne- 
cessary in the management of oonflicting opinions. 
l^efree ea^etcise of private judgment, is what eycrj 
nan claims for*himsetf, and'yet almost every matt 
grudges it to others. And hence it is, that difipntes df 
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opinloo are so commonly acrimonious. Whereas, if 
vre were no less willing that otbers shoald enjoy the 
free exercise of private judgment than to enjoy it our- 
selves, our disputes would b« ctwducted with furnea% 
and good temper. 



NUMBER XI. 

Oj tfte uiide dif erence httwun fFisiom and Cumingi 

In one of the tragedies of Sophocles there is an ad- 
inirable Moral, couched under the veil of ffeathen fable. 

I^iloctetes, to whom Hercules had bequeatiied his 
bow and arrows, went, alot^ with the other prinGes 
and chiefs of Greece, to thbsiege of Troy. He was sod 
of di» renowned Achilles, and no less distinguished fw 
hb valour than his birth. But having heen bit by a 
aerpeut, an incurable and most painfol ulcer ensued j 
and his perpetual groans and lamentatitniB disturbed 
^ and disheartens^ tlie wliole Grecian camp. For this 
reason the chief of that military confederacy, had him 
conveyed to Lemnos, a desolate island, where he re- 
mained ten years, alone, and in intolerable anguish. 
At the expiration of that time, it beina; declared by an 
Oracle that Troy could never be conquered without 
the arrows of Hercules then in the possessitm of Phi- 
loctetes, Ulysses and Neoptolemus were jointly seat 
to Lemnos to obtain them of him. 

Ulysses, notorious above all men for craft and in- 
trigue, and well knowing that Philoctetes bore ■ the 
Grecians an implat^jible hatred for their barbarous usage 
«f him, laid a cunning plan to get the an-ows from him 
by fraud, which he communicated to }4eoptolemus } at 
the same time iii»eting that he ^ould become the in- 
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sirument of ita execution. Neoptolemug, wbo wu a 
generous hearted youi^ princet h at first struck with 
horror at the base proposal, and sayB, 

" I wag not bom to flatter or betraf , 

What open arint can do 

Bebold me prompt to act, but ne'er to Trand 

Will I descend 

O kiog. believe mo. 

Batber, iDuch ratber, would I fall by rirtne. 

Than list by guHE to certain tictorf." 
Ulysses, however, (so easy is it for aa arch deceiver 
to coiTopt the integrity of an inexperienced youth,) 
g^ned his point at last, by his cunning sophistry and 
honied persuasions ; and ^eoptolemus sabmitted to an 
act of treachery which his soul abhorred. He first in- 
unuated himself into the confidence of Philoctetes by a 
train of f^sehoods, and thea robbed him of hia arrows* 
which he bore ofi' to the ship that lay ready to sail back 
to the coast of Troy, But reflecting afterward upon 
the baseness of tiie deed and stung with remorse and 
pity, he, notwithstanding tiie invectives and threats of 
Ulysses, went back, and restored the arrows to Philoc- 
tetes. 

After alt the arts of persuasion to induce Philoctetes 
to go to the siege of Troy, or at least to send his ar- 
rows th ither, had been used in vain, and there seemed 
no possibility left that that point could be gained by any 
liuman means, Hercules descended from heaven, and 
effected, what mere man could not do, a change uf will 
in Kiiloctetes, who then voluntarily went with N^op. 
tolemus to the Grecian camp, carrying along with him 
lus bow and arrows | and by means of them, Troy was 
conquered. 

This, in short, is the moral of the fable :— open and 
fionest policy, wded by the powers above, was crowned 
fistdly with more complete success, tiian could have 
been obtained by tite 4eep- laid fraudulent plan of the 
craft/ Ulysses. 

[;..i,tc(, Google 
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The arts of fiilsehood and trick, whether en a lai^ 
scale or a small one, are but fooluhaess, however sott- 
tilely managed. 

■* Tbe lecret SBue when Tulthood-ipreadv, 
Arwf/'sbe fetters in tbe aabtile Lhreads.*' 

Craft, partaking as it ioei of moral turpitude, which 
it perpetually strives to conceal, exposes itself bj its 
very attempts at cancealment, as the serpent tells ns 
where ta strike him, by covering his head. Whether 
in the private or public walks of life ; whether in the 
common intercourse between neighbours and fellow 
citizens, or in the great concerns of princes and states- 
men,— an honest policy will be found to wear best. 
Our great and beloved Waslungton, whom Heaven 
crowned with such marvellous success, had nothing of 
the craft of Ulysses. With a 'mind good as it was 
great, he sought noble ends by hon^t mea^s ; by means 
that he could never blush to owiv. He was admirable 
for his real unsophisticated wisdom ; hr the wisdon 
that soared above the base ai'ts of intrigue, and which 
was without guile, without hypocrisy. 

" Cunning," says Mr. Locke, in his excellent irea- 
- tise on Education, — " Cunning, wjnch is the ape of wis- 
dom, is the most distant from it l^t can be ; and as aa 
ape, for the likeness it has to ft if^, wanting what re- 
ally should make him so, is by so muck the uglier 5 cun- 
ning is only the want of understanding ; whieh because 
it cannot compass its ends by direct ways, would d* it 
by trick and circumvention. No cover was ever made 
either so big or so fine as to hide itself. None w«re 
ever so cunning as to conceal their being so." 

There are few particulars in which mankind m«re 
often mi^udge than in this : they are apt to tMnk that 
the unprincipled artful, because they display consider- 
able cunning, are of course men of superior parts j, 
(vhereas, generally speaking, their nuada «ce b^utow. 
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Yea will seMom find one of them pos§eseed of true 
deamees and largeness of understanding. 

So again, m^y a d«ting father is secretly gratified 
vith the slyBess, and the fodike (ricks of his boy j 
when, in reality, he has alt reasui to apprehend that 
the boy is getting to he a confirmed villain in grain* 
and will have a geoins for nothing else. " 

The fox is the most noted of any of the inferior ani< 
mals for cr&ft and roguery ; yet the fox is one of the 
most miserable of all the brute creation. He has not 
afriend upon ear^. The honester dog hunts and at- 
tacks him with peculiar malice. Every four footed ani- 
inal seems to bear him a grudge; the weaker shunhim^iHl 
me stronger pursne him. The very birds knowing hia 
knavish craft, hover in the air over him, and seem to 
express their appreheosioas and their hatred. They 
alight upon the trees and the hedges, as he is slyly 
creeping along the ground beneath, and with lond cries 
lad chatterings, give warning of liis aj^coach, as ^o 
should say, " yonder goes a cunning, begniUng, greedy 
rogue :— take special care of yourselves."— And thao 
also it feres, for tiie most part, with those of Adam's 
children, who have much canning, but no principle «f 
honesty. 



NUMBER XII. 
9f the iemporal advantages ef uprigktneis of ekaracUr, 



Dr. Frawkliit, foBoding his theory upon the prind- 
fle that the human body is specifically lifter than wa- 
(cr, tells us in substance, that onefallut into tbat_ele« 
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n«nt, vers ho te abstain frem struggling &nd plnng^ag, 
and to let lib body down with Jfae feet foremoat, re-.. 
qiming thus in a perpendicular postti<m» cx<iept tfanw- 
inS_Vis head as far bftck as posaiUe, he nugl^ escape 
^wnii^for some considerable time at least t bec«use, 
1)1 that pQsition the fycK would be quite above the suc- 
face of the water. 

This preeoiiption or direction from the Tener^le 
Doctor, who knew as well as an; man how to k«ep hi?, 
own head abov? water, is of itself, or in ita plain literal 
ir^mrt, well worth the being held in remenibraace. 
Bat c raving indulgmce for the licoue, I mean withal 
to make an ualogical use ef it. 

Young meD) as soon as they Are entitled to the rights 
of perswial independence, launch out in what is figu-. 
rativelj called the ocean of life. Indeed we are all of. 
us in that ocean ; some in deeper, uid others in shoa- 
lerwater; somegoingforwtu^Bmoothly wi& the tide ^ 
and others having the tid e agunst them : sometimes, 
we have fair wind and weather, and other times wk 
are under a dark sky, and assailed with tempestuous 
winds that rMse aloft tiie foaming ImUows. 

What, then, is the safest wi^, at all times, and (oe 
persons of all ranis and conditions F Why, it is told Uh 
only three words, Mind the perpendicular. Many m 
youDg maQ, and many a man not young, have I seen in- 
gulphed and lost, Jiot by reason of bis wanting skill and 
alertness, but because he failed of keeping himself in a 
perpendicidar attitude : whereas, on the other hand, 
never did I see a single one totally submerged, who had 
always been duly careful in that particular. 

If even there were nothing to hope or fear beyond 
the grave, honesty would be the best policy ; inasmudi 
AS it ctui^es one through this world with most safety in 
the Icng rua, as well as with honour : " He that wal- 
lutth upiightly, walkfith surely." He travels in apUin 
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tnd gftfe path ; a Mr chartcter ia hU passport, and Utt 
kws of Bvciety are his protectim. As long as a maa 
hdds &8t his iDtegritj, he canaot be quite ■adtme t for 
tboi^, b; adverse gnsta, he be sadly phtsged, his,/Ste« 
nSr^l be titovt water. Thong^ he should snflfer tiift 
loss of all things else, yet the censcionsaesB of Btrict 
integrity will buoy him up, and the knowledge that oth- 
ers have, of his integri^, will give him a chance to re- 
pur his brsken fortunes, or at the least will secure him 
that good name which is <* better than precious oint- 
raent," 

On the contrary," he thatperverteth his way shfU b^ 
known." T^ou^ def.eit and knavishness nuy swne- 
times procure momentary advantages, they are but mo- 
mentary, and are much more than countervailed by the 
lasting ill consequences which they never fail to bring 
after them : for not only does dishonesty draw after it 
Biany inward di§quietudes, but it lays one under vei^ 
heavy disadvantages with respect to his intercourse 
ttiA the world. Kotwithatanding all his arts of cua- 
ning, it will be known : aad when a ma&*a characteir i» 
of that sort as to fill widl suspicions every one that 
knows him, even his honest acts will be thought ti 
spring from base motives, or to have some dark design* 
It will be suspected that the plagoe of lepnsy stIU re- 
mains, either *' in the warp, or in the woof." 

It greatly behooves that young men form fixed resolu- 
tions atthe outset of life, never to swerve from the ^pef- 
foidlcttlar, in a single instuice— no, not even in the 
most trivial one ; fur one trespass against the laws of 
honesty leads to^notUer, aa it were by a sort of natur* 
al and necessary connection. So that, thou^ there bi 
many who, in their intercourse with the world, have 
never been guilty of one dishonest act, yet there ar« 
few who have been guilty of one, and totone. Because 
<he first, by corruptiiig the mora] principle, weakens 
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the power of reeietii^ the next tempt^oa ; becansc 
«afl knavish deed oflea requires ftotrfher, and stnue- 
tiinea BevenJ others, t» cover it ; uid, lastly, became 
rooted knavishnessof heart is harder of cure &an tmj 
ftther moral malady, inasmuch as the sorruption of the 
priaciple of iut^ritj^ is the cmuptioB of the very 
flouece oi all laoial virtaev 

He that has eeea a rt^e in grsHi, & tiiorou^l; prac- 
tised rogue, turn to a downright honest nan ; hat afr 
least one tnarvelloiis thing to tell of. 



NITMBER Xm. 

JSn exemplification of true chriatian Aons5f^> 

The following Tine of Pope^ 
" An bonest man*! tbe uoblesl nork or God"— 
bas been pronounced QDworthy of that celebrated poet, 
jarasmuch as honesty is but a vulgar virtue, as comnioik 
to the meanest as to the .greatest atnlities. Honesty, 
though commendable, is so far from being one of the no^ 
Uest of human qualities, Uiat the hmest man may, never- 
theless, be hut a plain simple mui, of contracted iotd- 
lecta, of very little education, and of a low condition. 
3^kit the noblest work of God ! Vj upon such non- 
sense! 

Now, to adjust thU matter between the poet and th« 
critic, it will be necessary to take a cursory view «f 
the different standards of honesty, according to one or 
otiier of whidi reputedly honest toen square their coi^ 
duct, and of the different principles by wUch they arc 
governed. 

Men sometimes act honestly from policy, rather thait 
fsooi a prlndple of pjrobi^. They believe, and belier* 
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ariglit, that " hoDostf is tiie beat fMcj.'* Acconliif 
to this sound ouxim, they mean to act, and thej graat- 
Ij find their Hccoant in it. In short, none an wiser in 
their generaiton than those who are faoneat aitogetfacr 
from policy. While carefully dundiog to koep (iiem- 
setves withtntlie hedge of the law, they, without marcy 
or pity, take every advantage that the law will let tiiMa. 
They escape the infamy and pantshment wluth comi- 
monly betal the impolitic wights who are vened in the 
black urt of downright roguery. Tims t/Ug v/tSi. in a 
plain and safe path. An honest reputation is thuc 
passport, and the laws of society are their protectiwi. 
These are your hatd honest man, who are honest mere- 
ly for their own safety and profit, and are just as sel- 
. fish in their honesty as in every thing else. Trae e- 
Bougfa, the poet is worthy of reprehension if he meant 
them. But though the fear of di^^ace or pnnibhmenty 
and the desire of a fair character, may give birth to a 
creditable but contracted and spurious kind of honesty^ 
which has in it nothing of the dignity of virtue f yet 
the truly honest man, however low in circumstances 
or mean in parts, is one of Virtue's nubility. 

T^e truly honest man would be just as honest witlf 
«ut law as with it Guided t^ the paramonnt authori- 
ty of conscience, he neither withholds aug^t nor exacts 
aught on the mere plea that civil law is on his side. 

The truly honest Is he who mokes it a cardinal point 
fo do to others as he would be done unto; and whode- 
ddes with justice, when self-interest and justice are in 
opposite scales. 

TTie truly honest man is never ostentatious of bis 
honesty. Ostentation of it is always an ill si^ : it 
looks like putting on a patch to hide a pimple. 

But enough of definition. One good example u 
'Worth a score of definitions: and the following exam- 
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pie all wUl allow to be a gftod one —The aneedote i» 
^ven in St. Pierre's Studies of Nature. 

" la the last war in Germany, a c^twn of the cav- 
alry was erdered out m a foraging party. He pat 
iimself at tlte head of his troops, and marched to the 
quarter asMgaed him. It was a solitary valley in which 
haidly any thing bu* woods couid be seen. In the 
midstofitstoodalittte crttj^; oa perceiving it, he 
went up and knocked at thedoor j out cowes mi ancieirf 
Hfmwtcn,* with a beard silvered by age. ** Father,* 
s^s the i^cer, " shew me a field where I can set mf 
^oops a-fom^ng." " Presently," replied the HemoB- 
ten. The good old man walked befwe, and conduct- 
ed them out U the valley. After a quarter of an honr^ 
march, thej found a fine field of barley -.-^ There is 
the very thing we wuit)" says the eaptmn. " Have 
palieaca for a few minutes,'* replies his guide, " and 
you ^lali be satisfied." They went on, uid at the dis- 
tance of about a quarter of a league farther, they arri- 
vedat another field of barley. The troop immediately 
dismounted, cut down the grain, trussed it up, and re- 
mounted. The officer, upon this, says to his conduc- 
^r, *' Fathw,yoa have pvea yourself and us unneces- 
^ry trouble j the first field was much better ttan this.*^ 
^ Very true, Sir/' replied the good old mui, " but it ia 
not raioe." 

Sudi an nanp^e of honesty, t repeat, is fworth » 
score of definitions. Here we have not an abstract 
notion of honesty, but we see it as it were embodied-. 
Here we behold the express form and visage (rf' genuine 
. fhristitm honesty, acting on the pcincipU of loving one's 
^eigMuKtr as one's self. And what diough the ezem- 
pl&r was an obscure and lowly man, distinguished nei- 
ther fo^ parts nor learning ? In the moral frame oGhia 
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mind there waa a nobleDess oC heavenlr origin } k M" 
blenesa far superior to emineiit natanil parts, which be- 
Iimg i^ike to tbe best and the worst of hunuut beings. 

ComparethishumbUHemoateD, or Moravian, wilk 
the Ulustrious chieftains who figured in that Geraaa 
war, and whose bloody deeds are emblazoned en tba 
page of history. Compare bis disidterestednesi with 
their selfishaess ; hia philanthropy with their gre«dj 
avarice and fell ambitioo ; his tender and scrvpuloua 
re^d to the rights of his ne^hbour widi their Hofed' 
ing spirit of plunder and rapine >— and judge which 
party is entitled to stand higher on the scale of genuine 
hwour. 

Once more^ take for compsrison, or rather 'for coo- 
traat, an individual esample (rf'the warriors of that age» 
and one the moat renowned of all. Frederick the 
Qreat, a wholesale dealer in pillage and blood, happen- 
ing, in one of his. battles, to tarn his head round, saw 
his nephew the Hereditary Prince of Prussia fall to th« 
ground, and thinking him shut, be, without stopping, 
exclaimed, ah ! there's the Prince of Prussia killed-* 
adding, with characteristical anfetdingness and avarice^ 
Let his saddU and bridle be taken care of .'—Compare 
the delicate moral mind of the lowly peasant, with the 
marble heart, the fell ambitum, the unmingled sordid 
selfishness, rfthe numarcfa. 



NUMBER XIV. 

Of (fte frevaUing baiU of pnmiu-ireaking in tm»- 
mott ^al. 

Ik the polite world forms of speech an used, whicb 
ftre not meant to be understood according to their obvi- 
ous meaning. Pw iostance, when one man says «r 
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writes to tadtfaer, T«ar hsi^e seiriiBt, or yonr mtwi 
ebedicBtf tM inteodi aot to iHnd himself to clean tiie. 
boots «f the OHe he tints •ddreases, or to do bim any 
Mrt of menial service j and nuch less does he mean 
ttat bo is ready and willing to ytdd hkn (diedimce in - 
»ii aam whatssever. It is hardly worth while, how- 
erer, to be Sash ujioa tins topic, as the aforesaid forma 
«f speech have almost becoine obsolete, at least in these 
United States. Pledges of humble service and passive 
obedience, mutudly given in the ipterdiange of civili- 
ties, are new as rare in this country as they once were 
cottaea- 1^1 is no matter of regret; for it is not a 
Jlover that has been plucked up, but a veed. 

But there is one otiier form of words, which seems te 
liave come into general abate over this whole country ; 
and the more is Hft pity, as these last are words of ^ve 
import, tm well as ef obvious sense : 1 mean the {^rase^ 
•0 abundantly DMtt—/ p-omise to pay. In o^r times 
tlKse words were passed with timid caution, and wbea 
passed, they were held sacred i but they are now com* 
ing to be wmiIb of mere fortn, meaning nothing ; very 
Uke the »ld complimentary ^uases — Your hnmWe ser- 
vant — ^Veor most t^edient. Not but tliat the promisee 
always interprets tiie text, a> of old, according to its 
literal or expressed meaning. But the ^omiser per- 
verts the text, that he may accommodate it to his owa 
heterodox notions; or, rather, after the Romish doctrine 
•f mental reservatioB, he, mentally, interpolates the 
word •Yever-^Diaking; it ran thus, I promise (nwerj 
to pay. 

It would be endless to recount all the mischiefe tiut 
Kfeflowmgia upon society from this prevailing her^yj 
ncHT is it needful, since the most of tJaem are too obvi- 
ous to escape notice. Wherefore, not tn mentiofl the 
sere disappointments, the indignaat heart-doming^ 
daily arising^ in tea thousand iwtaiieesi from this singt« 
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90urc« ; nor ;et to meDtion its destntclire inflveiiM 
upon ail cwfidence between man and man : — punng 
orer these topica and others alun to them, I shall con* 
rider the matter merely as it alfects tiie interests i^ the 
delinquent party. 

Be it supposed that he is a man posKssed of several 
estimable qualities; that he has a large stock of what is 
catted good nature ; that be ia obli|^ng and compassion' 
ate ; that, in the main, he is a moral man ; and, finally, 
'&at there is no apparent Uemieh in his character, savtt 
diis alone.— ^ive ^e delinquent all these good qnsli- 
ties, and yet " the daad ^jhK^« precuMS ointment,'* 
spoils the whole compom ^BflT VV"^ ^ " - 

T^ere is a smack of immB^nty in evary instance of 
Toluntaiy word-breaking ; and tn this, as in every otii* 
er vice, one step naturally leads to anotiiM-. The good 
nahired man, who has neglected to fulfil his promise^ 
is fitin to cast about htm for an excuse, ssd if he cu>* 
ttOt^ntf one, be makes one. Thi» can hardly be done> 
for the first or second time, without a consideraUe 
struggle with moral princi{^. But it soon becomes 
feasiUe, and as natural almost as to breathe^ In the 
process of this ill habit, he quite loses his moral feel- 
ings, &a respects strict veracity ; and almost every dsj 
he lives, he deals in fiction without any sort of com- 
punction. 

Neither is this all ; he is the occwiea of falsehood 
in others. Be steps over to one of hie neig^Kx** ^ 
borrow. His neighbour respects him for his sundry 
good qualities, but knoWs well the particnlu- inSrniLty 
•fhis character. He is loth to lose his friend, and 
quite as loth to hazard his money. What does he do ? 
JK, also, proceeds to frame fictitious excuses : " I an 
very sorry, Sir, that it b not in my power to oblige 
yon. There is no maa living that I should bftuiK* 
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ready to BSire ; bat— but-^' and tiien mt conies fba 
excnae, lie and ail. 

The lun that m Aes it bU genenl pncttce'to diiif- 
. fle off, «a nnch as possible, tbe payment af his honest 
debts, not only forfeits all claims upon the cmtfidencs 
of society, but loses a miui) portitm Mf eetf-re^iect. He 
ofiCa meets widi fellow-beingB, yiiXk whom be can- 
not 80 mach as ioten^ange the csstomary salntatiMi, 
wHhout enduring tiie feelings bf self-Abasement, and 
in Gonvening vrith whom, he is compelled as it were to 
hare recourse to prevaricattOn and quibble. 

And what AotA he gain by it in Ms seculm- ^airs 9 
Nothing at all. He is a loser even there, if he fre- 
qaently rafiers the compnlsory process of law, he is a 
mined man. Or if he procrastinate (ill he has quite 
exhausted the patience of his creditors, and then pays* 
seemingly rather to avtrid Hm expense of law, than 
from an Wnest principle, still he loses that credit which* 
to his secular affairs, mig^t be art incalculaUe benefit ; 
and, in seasooB of pressing emergency, if he have not 
snffieient resotircea in himself, be can find them ao 
*Aere. 

A strict regard to one^ word or promise, is one of 
tile &st of social virtues. Wherefore young men who 
are entering, or have jnst entered, the threshold <^ busi- 
ness, would do well to keep,in memory the following 
mmims. Be as careflil of ttddng, as <tf giving credit. 
Never ran in debt beyond what you have a moral cer- 
tainty, or at Uast a reasonable prospect, of being abte 
to pay in season. Never defer payment when it ^i 
needed, tnd jou have the power to make it. 
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NUMBER XV. 

Of Via havy tax laid vfm alt worU^ emkiaue. 

The following advisorj monition of u iupired 
pnfAet to his dear and Eamiliar fHeod, conUitta a toU 
nmeofiDstmction i~-^mi sediest thou great things f^r 
thyatlf? Seek them not. NotJiii^ ia more certain than 
tbe vanity of hoinan greatne§8, not onlj bj reason of 
its being traasitorj and perishable, but, also, becanae it 
is oileta accompanied irith ranch more than an ordinary 
share of trouble and vexation. 

If we consider the first and greatest of all worldly 
distinctions,— I mean extraordinary gpfts of nature^— 
even these, for tbe most part, are heavily taxed by the 
impartial hand of the gjver. The few geniuses, (few 
indeed in comparison to the nnrober of those who lay 
claim to tiiat hi^ distinction,) so far from being the 
happiest, are often the most wretched of mortals. The 
initablenesa and ^leen of distinguished authors, and 
eqiecially of poets, are proverbial. The same texture 
and tone of the system, which qualify them for soaring 
into the r^ens of fancy and painting nature in all her 
hnes, da utterly disqualify them, at least in many in- 
stances, for oijoying, in an equal measure with the rest 
of mankind, the common comforts and blessings of lUe. 
Not to mention the bitterness of rivalry and the tor- 
ments of jealousy, which they are fated to feel and eo- 
dnje. So that, as regards ease and comfort, plain cwn- 
mpn sense with controlled passions, is better by far 
than genius, when taxed, as it so often is, with morbid 
seasibility, and with passions violent and ungovema. 
Ue. 

The greatest Bemtties, are sddom the most amiable, 
tiie moat diKreet and respectable, or the most happy. • 
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of women ; while, not rarely, tbeir very beaut; has 
been tbdr ruin. . , 

And indeed if we were to make a geaeral amvey of 
the estraordinarj gifts of nature, and should weigh to- 
gether, in an even balance, their advantages and dissd- 
Tantages as respects the comfort of the possessors, wc 
fibould find, that, in many instances, if not in raott, the 
latter are fully equal to the former. 

Neither are the gifts of Fortune exempt from heavy 
and grievous taxation. Vast wealth brings upon iti 
possessor a load of incessant car*, generates dispou- 
tlons and feelings incompatible with quiet enjoyment;' 
and oElen makes profligates of her children. Nay ered 
Power, that idol of human amWtion — even Power, {<^ 
which riches themselves are chieSy coveted, is often W- 
companied with more of vexation than of substantial 
enjoyment. Rojatty itself has its disquietudes and 
dire vexations. Mary, Queen of England, and joint- 
partner in the throne, in a letter to her husband Wil- 
liam the Third, then in Ireland, thus pathetically des- 
Ecribes the troubles of her nalted station :— ^' I mast 
Bee company on net days. I must -^laagh and talk, 
though never ao much against my wiH. 1 must grin 
when my heut is ready to break, and talk when iny 
heart is so oppressed that I can scarce breathe. Att 
my motions are watched, and all I do, so observed^ that' 
if I eat less, or speak less, or look more grave, all is lest 
in the opinion of the world.*' — How unenviable is sn<^ 
a lot as this, and yet how envied 1 

While on a time I was reading iu General Let's 
Memoirs, how that Washington, when speaking on the 
subject of death, use^ often to declare that he tcmUd 
not repaeshis fife were it iwkis option — ^while reading 
this extraordinary, passage I was touched with a mo- 
mentary surprize. What ! mcthought, can it be so ? 
^tbenanwhwc life was cowred withglor/ be yon* 
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tb&t of almost any other mortal— could he be unwilling 
to travel over again the same brilliant path, and to en- 
jo; anew the saAe high honours ! Could he find such 
a life tedious and irksome!— A few momenta* reflec- 
tion was sufficient, however, ts convince me that the 
thing was neither incredible nor wonderful. In the 
seven years' war and the eight jearsrfhta administra- 
tion, his selioitade^and utxietylest haidy hj some im- 
proper st^ he should commit the interests of his coun- 
try, &r outweighed, in all prflbiAUity, every thing of 
real enjoyment that mere human power and greatness 
can bestow. Nor is it unreasomdtle to think, that dur- 
ing those fifteen anxious years, many a day labourer, 
nay, muiy a mental servant, enjoyed a greater portion 
ef unalloyed woHdiy comfort than did the ilhistrious 
man whom the world hdd in such admiratiffiff 

The object ef the fercguing train of reflections is not 
at all t« decry Genius, or Beauty, or Riches, or Power ; 
but rather to evinoe, that man or woman, in moderate 
circumstances, and nngifted with any uncommon en- 
dowments, nwy be ^ite as h^py without these splen- 
did distinctions, as these are who possess them. For 
the enjoymentof every -essenfto/ comfort that this world 
can afford, there is need only ef health and competence, 
together with a contented mind, a pure conscience 
and a thankful heart. 

Between the peri«ds ef birth and burial how short 
the space ! How very sow wUl (»me the time, when, 
with all the vast generation now treadii^ tiiis stage ol 
mortality, no distinctions but of the moral kind will 
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OS ^ ineMtMihU vcdue of a jdmts, discreet, imdjaith- 
ful Mather. 

It hu been often observed, that eome of the most 
illuBtrioug of hHman tharacters wepeearly moulded to 
the mode) of excellence by the maternalJiaad. Of this, 
I might adduce, from the records of history.* goodiy 
number of instsncea j but for the present shall meatioa 
only one. 

^r Philip Siduey — bom about tiie nuddle of the six- 
ieentb cenbtry— -waS'the>woader of the sge in which he 
lired } G>r though he diedat a.)tttle more than thirty, 
Mb fame As a wise and profoond. statesman, «ras spread 
-•ver.^ Europe. Nor wU he less dietinguished for re- 
l^mift.and moeai virtues^aad particularly far ^Mierosi- 
ty ^id tenderness ofnature. it has been remarked of 
liim, that " tiK most beautiful event of his life, was bis 
-death." ReoeifinK a mortal wound in a battte in 
Pbuiders,'themoment after he VMS wounded, andtJurs- 
ty with the eicesa ef bleeding, he turned away the wa- ' 
ter from-his own lips, to give it to a dying soldier with 
tfiese words, — " Thy necesaity is still greater tbaa 
mine." 

This extiaordinary man was-indebted, for ^te rudi- 
ments of his education, tohis illustrious and excellent 
'Uodiet:,'the eldest-daughter of die DidK of Northum- 
berlandt^who, in a preceding reign had been beheaded. 
** Her tender melancholy occasioned by the ttagicoi 
events in ha- family, together with the mischance of 
aickness, that had impaired her beauty, inclined her to 
hide herself- from the gfij world, and to bestow her at- 
tentions almost exclusively upon the education of her 
cbiJilren.'' " It was her delight." saya a biographer of 
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Sir Philip, " to form their eariy habiU ; to instil into 
tlieir tender minds the principles of religion and vir- 
tue ; to direct their passions to proper ol^scts ; i« sn- 
perinteod not onl^ their serious occapatioos, but even 
their amusements." 

Had not the loftiness of tiie house ofNorfhumberland' 
beeofaltenj had'la«ijrMarf,the eldest daughter of that 
house, been a leader of feshion at the royal court — a 
distinction to which her ranK woold have fall; entitled 
her j — her Philip would, in no prababilitj, have been 
(he-exalted character that he wasi 

To see a mother, hereetf highly xccomplished, and 
capable of shining^ in the first circles of fashiooAle life; 
to see her forego- the pleasure of amusement and the 
ambition of show, fbr the sake of bestowing personal 
attentions upon her infantile brood ; tosee herspend ^ 
the best of her days in fashioning their mind* and man* 
ners upon the purest models, guiding them with dis- 
cretion, and' allaring then\' to the love of excdleoce, 
alike by precept and example ; to see this, is to be- ' 
hold one of the most charming of spectacles anywhere 
furbished in tfiis fallen' worlds 

And what though it be not in the power of such a 
mother to make s Philip Sidney of her son f What 
though nature has gifted her children with no uncom- 
mon strength or brightness of intellect ? Yet, with the 
divine blessing, she rosy have such influence upon the 
moral frame (rf'their young and tender mtnd^, that they 
shall be disposed to improve- tlieir natural talentSf 
whatever they be, audio employ thent honorably. . The 
■ benefits, in this respect, which highly capable mothers 
might confer on thdr children during a few of the first 
years of their earthly existence, are far beyond the 
power of calculation ; since these benefits would like- 
ly descend from one generation to another, down to 
distant posterity. "Delightful task !"— In compari- * 
sou with the pure and sublime enjoyment which the 
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&iMul.p«rfoniiaDce of it i^ves^ poor and wretdied iib- 
deed is the wbole smit of pleasure that can poBsibly b^ 
extracted friMn the «iaiisemeDta of fashiOD. 

Iiamestable, however would be tite condUioa of 
things in this respect, if eidier wealth, or rank, or siipe- 
lior taleats, or any gceat degree of literary acquireioeiitSy 
were indispensably necessary, in a mother, to fit her 
&r the noUe and all important task which that relation 
devolves upon her. So far from it, a woman of mere 
plain aenae, whoae reading extends but little beyoad 
tiie divine volume that contains our holy religion, and 
whose worldly circuinstaaces are narrow and even in- 
digent, is capable nevertheless, of ctofering nnspeaka- 
ble benefits upon her little ones. As she ia the first in 
their hearts, so, in their esteeia, she is the fint of wo- 
men.— Har example is their model ; they copy hep 
ways J they hang upon her lips. The. moral and reli- 
gioits lore inculcated with maternal tenderness by her, 
they never quite foi^et; Md very often it is the means 
of forming their characters for life. 

Precious is the mother, whether of high or of low 
d^ree, who, in. this respet^t, acts the real mother t^ 
thebest of h^r abilities. Hardly can she fail of stamp- 
ing upon the minds of- her yewigjiDSs, some salutary 
impreiiiions which will nevecbe quite effaced.. Eixc^t 
the rare instances of most unnatural perverseness, theif 
hearts will ever cleave to her. Thf y will not forsake 
ber vriien she is old. Their filial kindoesae s will soothe 
and solace the infirmities and decays pf her age. And ' 
when she is c^led " to put off* the mort^ and put on 
tiie immortal clothing," the genuine esfvessions of their 
hearts will be — ^' We loved, botnot enough, the gen- 
tie hand that reared US'— Gladly wotild we now recal 
that softest friend, a motiier, whose mild converac and 
faith&l ceuoset we in viia regret."* 

f AIte'>%olle«tlonof AffierjcBaEpi(apb>,fcc. No, 485^ 
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NUMBER XVII. 
ZVutft< Arid of hoys, which boys will ne'er believe. 

OcB life is beset with perils at ever;' step, but nv 
period of it is perhaps quite so pnilous as that in which 
the boy is stepping into manhood. Then it is that his 
feefiog is fervid, his hope vivid, and his self-con fidence 
at the lughest. Then it is that he listens with most 
rapture to the voice of the siren, that his heart is most 
snaceptible to the allureraenta of pleasure ; and it is 
tiien that he spurns alike the ttUmmels of restrunt and 
the counsels of friendship. 

Untaught by experience, he despises the experience 
of others ; wise in his own conceit, he acorns the mo- 
nitions of age and riper jo dgment ; full of himself^ he 
feels no need of direction or advisement, and regards 
it aa an insult to his understanding. He feels a senti- 
ment of iodignation and disdain toward those who 
shoald presume to teach Aim how to behave. His sense 
is deceived, " his soul is in a dream, he is fully confi- 
dent that he sees things clearly, ahd yet he sees them 
in afalse mirror, exactly such as they are not." 

Xor is it always tlie youths of the least promise that 
are in the most danger. So far o^erwise, those of for- 
ward parts, of lively ima^nations, and of strong pas- 
sions wi^at, are in peculiar hazardduring those green 
years in which is the critical period (d" transition fronk. 
the condition of bays to that of men> The very quali- 
.^ties that distingttish them and set them above their fel- 
lows, diministi the likelihood of their- establishing a so* 
ber staidoess of character, and ofttimes are the means 
of launching them into the whirlpool of dissipation*, 
where all is lost j where reputation, morals, and wlat- 
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erer is eitimable in hDman beings, are aU engalphed tor 
gether. 

How many instances do the perilous times we live 
in ftiniish— how manj deplorable instances of h^eful 
fooya abandoned and lost ere they were out of their 
teens ! And by how much the more their parents had 
doted upon them, by so mnch the more are their hearts 
wrung with anguish. 

Far less is the danger, for tiie most part, while Aev 
immature youth remains under the parental roo^ or in 
" the well-ordered home.'' There he finds it not bo. 
easy to shake off salutary restraints ; there he needs 
must feel some respectforthe<^iniouof die society in 
whose bosom he was bwn and educated, some rever- 
ence of parental airthority, and some regard to the feel- 
ings of near kindred. But when he leaves the hftven- 
of home, and is pushed off into'the stream of life, it is 
more than an even chance that he wilt ftunder in tiie- 
stream, if he have not previonsly been under the gov- 
ernance of moral and religious principle. In his new 
situation, 'it often happens that he finds new entice- 
ments to lead him astray, and at the same time fe«ls- 
himeelf loosened from the authority and infioence-which 
had heretofore repressed hi» wayward propMstties ; 
and if vicious, but genteel and artful, eompwiions, get 
tiiefiftt hold onhim, his ruin is in all prebatdlity sealed.' 

"it was in clear view of these aSecting circumstances 
■that the celestial poet, Cowper, penned the following 
Mnes : 

■ ■■— " Mj boy, tlf« nDweleoine bour is came. 
When tlKMi IraiWfilsnted rrom thj fwUal IkuMi. 
Aliwt find a colder soil and bleaker air, 
And.lrust for safety to a stranger's care." 

It is bard to mourn over the death, bnt it is some- 
times still haider to mourn over the li/e, of a beloved- 
nhild. When they see the one whom they had espec> 
led wo(ddb*^ found. the solace.of their age^ the himaur 
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ef their family, and an ornament to society— when thej 
see him, at the instant of their higltest hopes, tura to 
the ways of folly ; no heart but a heart thus exercised, 
caD coDCcHve the shvpncss o£ the pang. This is sor- 
Fow indeed ; and the best that parents can do to pre- 
vent it) or ratiter all Iheycandotis to lay thunaelves 
eat ia good earnest tv tr«a up their children in the 
w^ they «boirid go. 

Good education is the thing in the world the mwt 
koportaot and desirable, bat it isr of wider iBvp« than 
most people imagine. What ia called learning is only 
a part of itt ftod s»iarftiKa^ beifig the ntost esientiat 
part, it is but the hask. In vain will yeit employ your 
endeavours to educate your children, vnless you give 
seed tO'the- heart, as well as culture ta ^ tinderstan- 
dio^ $ onlees yon mdce their moral frame the sulgect 
of yottr.fiasiduQuaarvl well-difected care-} unless jo» 
take at least as n^uch paina to make tiiem be well prin- 
^l«d~ and ef virtuous maBners,a8 to make tiiem shine 
inbeamutgandaccomplisbneBts-: for intellectual jrn* 
priavenieat, it their ouwals be neglected, will tend t» 
rmder them, wise only ti>. do evlL If yon train up 
yosr boy to a strict regard toJmth, honesty, and integ- 
rity, ^d to adeep nvereoce of all that is sacred; ifyott 
trua hiB» up in habits of industry, temperancet and 
hK;e of order— 'it i» then, and only ihen, yon can re&> 
sooably expect^iat he will pass through the perilous cri- 
sis beforft Jiim uncoataiBuiiated, and .that ius giaahood. 
'Will be ccowned !witfi„hoiu«n 
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NUMBER XVIII. 

Of aeeomfal temper — instanced in Ittdy Slaxon\r 

The progress of the great king Alp Arslao^ was re- 
tarded by the gov^nor of Berzem ; and Joseph the 
Carizman, presumed to defend his fortress against thfr 
powers of the East. When he was produced a captive 
in the roiuil tent, the Sultan, instead of praising his 
valour, severely reprwtdied his obstinate folly, and the 
insolent replies of th^rebel provoked a sentence, that 
he should be fastened to four stakes and left to expire 
In that painful situation. At this command die- despe- 
rate Cartzmao, drawing a da^;er, rushed headto^ to- 
vard the throne; the guards rvsed their: battle-axes r 
titeir zeal was checked by Alp Arslan, the most skil- 
ful archer of the age ; he draw his bow, but his foot 
sli^ied, the arrow glanced aside, and he receivediir 
his breast the da^er of Joseph, who was iast^tly cut 
io [HeceB. The wosnd was mortal, attd the Turkish 
prince bequeathed adying admonitioD to the pride of 
kings — ^" In my youth," said Alp Arslan, *• I was ad- 
vised by a s^e to humble myself before God,-to'dis- 
truat my own strength, and never to despise the m*et 
ooateiiH>tible enemy. I have oe^ected these lessons ; 
andmy neglect has been deservedly pumshed* Yes- 
terday fvon^an eminence I beheld the nnoibersi the 
discipline, and the spirit of my armies sthe^earth seem- 
ed to tremble under my feet, and I said in my heart, 
surely thou art the king of the world, the greatest and 
nost invincible of warriors. These armies are no long- 
er mine; and:in the confidence of raypersonal strength^ 
I now fall into the hand of an assassin."— .Up<Hi tb» 
tomb of the Sultan was this teaching inscription : *' O 
ye who have seen the glory of Alp Arstan, exalted t* 
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AeheavenB, rqni^toMara^aodjrou will beh<Jd itba- 
ried ID the dust !" 

Whether ihe above cited TurluBh narrative be mat- 
teref fact, or a moralizing fable, it t§ of interettingim- 
port. Itstrikinglj pourtrajs the inttaUlity ot human 
ireatuesa. It teaches impressivel;-, that in hamility is . 
safety; that a haughty spirit goeth before a fall ; and 
tlut the highest of mortals are not so far exalted above 
the lowest, as to wammt toward them disdainful -feel- 
ings and- behaviour. 

Of all the varimis modifications of pride, the most ia* 
toler^y diagustiBg is Bcornfuloess of temper and car- 
riage. Vanity is condescending and courteous ; 
pnusea and flatters, to be praised and flattered in re- 
turn. Affectation always has the laudable aim of pleas- 
ing, though it alwaya misses it. Ambition is ofttimea 
polite, and " stoops to conquer." But seora has no- 
covering : it is naked deformity, without a shade, and 
without a single undisgusting feature. It is a foul stain 
epoQ rank and wealth ; it is a loathsome canker in tha 
rose-bud of beauty. Not only is it disgusting, but it 
eaflanies with the bitterest and lyost enduring resent- 
ment and rage. The wounds of scorn's inflicting, no>v 
balm can cure, no-ointment oan mollify ; they continue J 
to alcerate and bum, not unfrequently after moreseri- J^ 
oosinjuries are forgotteff or forgiven. Itis easier to j 
bear a blow of the hand, than a disdainful expression of / 
the tongue. Almost any injury is more easily got ove>' 
than downright contempt. The mere look of disdain 
isfclt like the thrast of asword. A scornful cast of 
file eye, or conten^>tnous air of the countenance, gene- 
rates a hatred of the most desperate kind and charac- 
ter, la very deed> it is beyond the strength of unhal- 
lawed human nature to forgive those who scorn us and 
treat us with scorn. It is not near so hard to return \ 
love for haired,, as to return-love for scom. Nor are ) 
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iDStaaces nncommoa in which the scornfut are repaid' 
ID their own ci^D ; being made to suffer the contempt 
i^the vtry persona they had contemned: The age we 
lire in teems with instances of this sort. 

Pu^entg can*hardl7 do their childi^n a greater inju- 
ry, than by encouraging in them a acornf ill temper : a> 
temper so directly repugnant to the example, the jwe- 
cepta, «id the wh^e tenor of the rdigionof our dirioe' 
Redeemer; a temper whose odious prarity, neither 
beauty, nor talent, nor any accompKshment of persoa- 
or splendor of condition, can countervail. And yet* 
Btrange to teH I there are parents— parents professing 
a veneration for the cfaristian religion — whose lessons' 
of instruction tend to encourage in their children a dis- 
dainfulneas of feeling and carriage toward all such as 
are anywise behind them; in rank, or wealth, or perso- 
nal accomplishments. Instead of teaching them humil- 
ity, gentleness, and courtesy, ^ey teach them to prac- 
tise airs of disdain tiiwards such as are deemed their in- 
feriors, in however small a -degree. The little miss 
must hold up herhead, anJ hold it still higher, if she 
has beauty. The seeds of scornful pride, thus planted* 
and watered inyoung minds, take so deep a root as to 
be seldom eradicated in after-life. By the time they 
are full grown men and women, scomfulness of feeling 
and manner becomes a hahit, of which, even the sever- 
est discipline in misfortune's school very seldom mends 
them. 

Nothing is to be scomfd but vice, and the proper 
scorn of vice itself^ is mingled with pity for the vicious, 
Itis enough to despise Iblly and shun it, to hate vice, 
and guard ourselves, and warn others, against it. At 
tiie same time we should not forget that everyperson, 
however degraded by folly and vice, still claims the 
privilege of a fellow craature, and, as such, is more en- 
titled to our compassion than deserving of our scorn. 
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One (^rratioR more, and I shall Kare done. No- 
ting so bl^s with scorn a low-bred shallow mind, aa 
the gudde^rassition from narrow circamstances to 
wealtN. Mrs. BlazJin was reared in the shade of hom- 
ble life. But the wheel of fortane that turned so many 
down, chanced to raise her aloft, and now she figures 
iwij among the fashionables of the age. Whatever 
appears before her in Poverty's livery, she disdains at 
the core of her heart. Her standing topic, whenever V 
ehe displays herself to her company, is the disgusting I 
vilenesa of female domestics. Despicable herd ! All X 
Uej, or di^onest, or too paltry proud for the mean- ,' 
ness of their condition. She hath sorted, and tried, and 
shifted them, many times over, and she verily believ- 
eth there is scarcely to be found a real good one in all 
this 'venal tcarld. 



NXJMBER XIX. 

■Of the Contempt of JFomankitiS. 

" Vfbea pain and sjckoeM wring the bnw 

A mlniit«rliig aogel tbos." Scott. 

The man who eiq>Fes8es or feels a general contempt 
of womankind, evinces, thereby, either that his acqnain- 
tuce has been mostly with -the baser sort, or that hb 
heart is devoid of the common sensibilities of our na- 
tare. A satire upon Wtrnan .' It is revolting i it is 
dastardly and brutish. Particulars are deserving of the 
4a^ of-satire, but not the species. Of women^ as wetl 
as of men, there are the artful and treachertras, the un- 
feeling and cruel, the mischievous, the di^sting, the 
abominable. — ^Tbe species, nevertheless, is entitled tt 
Jihigh degree of respect j esteem and love. : 
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Dominie, ti)tn whom a, mote nariile-heArted monster 
never existed, though he stands' sainted ii^e RonMi 
Kalendar; — that same Saint Dominic, the bventor 
Kn<l author of the hellish inqaisition^as confessedlya 
woman-hater. Of hint it is recorded, that "he never 
looked in tbe &ce of a woman, or spok« to one." 

In like manner. 

■■'- " " aside the de»H tum'd,"* 
when the first of female forms presented itself before 
bim. 

Woman was " the last, best gift," to man ; moulded 
out of that part of his fiesh and bone which lay nearest 
the heart. And what thou^ she was first in the t Aos- 
greasion ? Was she not principal, aiao, in the restora- 
tion ? And when the Divine Restorer, bom of a wo- 
man, was in poverty and need, who were they that 
ministered to him ? Women, When the disciples had 
fled through fear, who stood by, and so deeply sympa- 
thized in his last agonies, undismayed by the ferocious 

countenances of the murderous throng i" Women. 

Who so aifectwaately prepared ^e embdming spice- 
ry, and were the first to visit the' sacred tomb ? WV 
men. To whom have ^1 the afWr.gefte rations been 
most indebted for the jhous culture of infancy and 
* childhood ? To Women. 

TTie Eternal Wisdom has, if I may use tiie expres- 
- aion, casttiie minds of the two sexes in drflerenttnoulds, 
each being destined to act in a sphere peculiarly its 
own. 

" For contemptatioo he, aod valour form'd, 
For (oftness she. and Mreet aitractive grwe." 
The on«is destined and fitted for the more active and 
perilous scenes ; the other for the duties and trial* rf 
domerticHfe.-tiieMietfrpwrteetjtie other tolean^ 
Ae arm of her protector ; the mie to erilibH the stern- 
er Tirtaes i the other the nrildei- : the one possessini 
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nore -of active cotirage; and the other, more of forti- 
tude, of resigaation, and of unweariable patience* and 
noreflfthe benevolent afl'ectioaa. 

'Iliis is natore's distinctive line, which, on the part 
offemale charaetcr'can never be overleaped without 
producing disgust or ndicule. Hence it is, that, of all 
iBectatioQ, none is more displeasing than a woman's 
aOecti^ the spirit and manners of the other sex-. We 
have a sort of admiration of the heroic intrepidity of the 
Spartan ladies; of their contempt of danger; of the 
3t«ical apathy, or rather exultation, with which th«j 
received the news of their sons and husbands dying 
bravely in battle. We admire them as prodigies, but 
neither love nor esteem them as -women. And why is 
it that the atheiatiealjatr is regarded with such nngu- 
lar horror? why is the foul oath, the heaven-daring 
blasphemy, doubly horrible, in the ear of decency*' 
when proceeding from the lips of woman i Itis because 
we contrast the outrage with the attributes of timidity, 
gentleness, delicacy, and sensibility, belonging mtve 
peculiarly to the sex. 

One of the most deplorable wants in woman, is the 
ifVitotheart; the want of genuine sensibiltty, of the 
radical aifection of sympathy and benevolence. It is a 
want, forwhich neither beauty, nor wit, nor the rarest 
accoinpHshments of person or mind, can by anj means 
compensate. On the otber band, the most attiractive 
graces of the female character, are not the artificial and 
<!howy ones ; but those of a meek and quiet spirit, and 
of beneficent dispoaitious, guided by moral principle 
snd the discretion of sound sense ; — in a word, graces 
the same that our holy religion inculcates and insiure^. 

In the fair daughters of Eve, domestic excellence is 
(he predominating excellence; in comparison of which, 
*ll the ornaments that literature or manners aa be- 
llow are as tinsel compared with the fine gold. 
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How much apeTcr woraui contributes to refiaidg tod 
aropHfriiig the innoceDt pleasures of health and prot- 
lieritj, yet stitl more deth she contribute, wheu she 
Acts the woman, to alleriate the pains of adversitj. In 
our sickness andsof-rowa she is indeed as<'a miniaten 
ittg anget." What heart else is so sympathetic ! 'What 
hand else is so soothing ? Who awaits the sick bed with 
most care, with ni«st assiduity, with the most inexhaust- 
fl>le patience t Who, in spite of fed>Ieneas of frame, 
foregoes sleep, and patiently endures a course of re- 
mitiess watchingi of incredibte length P Who, so often, 
devotes life, and the pleasures of life, to the needs of 
a helpless parent ; ia the solitary chamber of decrepit 
age ? It is tootnan i die well-educated, tite enlighten- 
ed, the ^hrittian i 
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NUMBER X3C. 

Of the increase of Cimae^iunce ordimml}/ given a nuw 
byinarTyiag. 

Families are clusters of Jittle commraweattiis, which 
can hardly subsist without govemmeiA, and whose well 
being depends greatly upon the manner in which thej 
are governed. 

The ruler «f a family, with respect to 'Ae diOdren 
belmii^ng to his hons^old and nnder his care, stands 
in the relatlAn of a magistrate. A sort of magistrate 
. he is, of very amjde powers ; for he is closthed at 
once, in .a certain measure, with Je^riative, judicial 
nnd executive aadiority. 

In this character it concerns him to f ct whh the ut- 
most impartiality. To be partial is to be unjust ; and 
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tbe iDJugtice being perceived atid deeply Telt, (u it 
scarcely ever fails to be,) discontent, heart-buniingi, 
and bitter murmuringa will eaanc. Favouritism ia the 
baae of goverameat, in the smallest commnnitiea as 
welt as the lai^eet. And look ! Often it is the favour- 
ite child that wrings the hearts of the doting parents ; 
and no less often the child tiiat shared least ia their re- 
gards, comes at last to be the solace and the prop of 
their declining years. 

It behooves that the ruler of a family establish no do- 
mestic rules and laws but such as are reaionable in 
tiiemselves, and conducive to the real good and welfare 
of the little community he governs. Else he acts the 
part of a tyrant — and one who is a tyrant in his awa 
honse, would be a tyrant over millious if he had it in 
his power. 

As the laws for his household should be enacted with 
all the prudence and forethought he is master of, eo 
also they should be executed with discretion and cool 
judgment What would be thought of a judge, who 
should proceed to pass a penal aeotence withoat con- 
viction, or withoat ^ving a patient hearing and a fair 
trial, or who should fly into a violent paaston, upon 
(he judgment seat, and foam with rage while in the act 
of passing sentence i Rverj body would think him nt- 
teiiy unfit for his place, and wouN cry out. Shame up* 
on him 1 Now the ruler of a fiunily acts as a judge } 
while the party arraigned before him, has neither the 
benefit ot counsel, nor the privilege of trial by jury. 
In these circumstances it is peculiarly fit and necessa- 
ry that the iudge should act not passionately, but with 
cool deliberation. 

Paternal magistracy must be supported by general 
decency of behaviour, or inevitably it will fall into con- 
tempt. It is an old Latin maxim, " Mtaritna debetur 
fueris reverentia .-"—in English, ** Very great nspeet 
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is dw to children. Parents mu«l; respect themaelrtti 
in the presence of their children. A governor, or .« 
justice.of a court, who respects not himself b; a steady 
lAservaace of the laws of decencj, brings his office and 
authority into conteiiq^t : aod it is alike bo in domestic 
government. Nor does the requisite deciMiim of pa- 
ternal aathoritjjAt all imply moroseness, and habitual 
sternness. So far otherwise, the fadier who-is cmirte- 
ous and affable, and, in a proper manner even intimate^, 
with hU children, increases by it their esteem and res- 
pect, as well. as their love. 

A unit standing alone, however great a uoit it be, is 
atill the least of numbers ; but place it in close alliance 
with another unit, and iagtantlj there is produced the 
respectable number II. 

Ordinarily a man multiplies his importance in socie- 
ty by marrying. Instantly he multiplies the numb^, 
of his kindred ; the relations of his wife being, to him, 
as his own. The circle of friendly acqu^ntance is en- 
larged, by the addition of those with whom she had 
been in the habits of friendship. It is now, that socie- 
ty begins to have fast hold of him ; and it is now, that 
he himself begins to cling to society in good earnest- 
He is no longer a citizen at large, whose home is eve- 
ry where, or rather no where. He now feels that he 
has indeed a partici^r home, and is attached to tite 
spot. And- what though he have neither rank, nor 
wealth, nor talents, to distinguish him abroad ? He, 
nevertheless, is a man of consequence in his own fami-- 
]y. Of that little community he is the legitimate head, 
by aright more divine than any regal authority can 
Ixiast of. There is at least, one individual, who parti- 
cipates deeply and feelingly in alt his interests and for- 
tunes. His prosperity and his adversity, his joys and 
Ids sorrows, are her's. However obscure, he cornea 
BOW to be a mas ot eome authority. His children are 
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tke sutg^ts of his rule, as well as the objects of his pa- 
tenuJ care and love. He says to one, Go, and he go- 
eth ; to another, Come, and he cometfa j uid to a third, 
De this, and he doeth ib __ Nor is any ruler dse obey- 
ed vrith so much alacrity and good will, aa that &ther, 
who acts the father with a proper mixture of discretioK 
and tenderness. 'Die eyes of his little subjects glisEen 
wi^i joy while they are fulfilling tiia wishes and obey- 
ing his behests. 

MmvoTer, ordinarily a roan is more likely to be a 
virtuous roerober of sodety for marrying. He feels 
doubly bound to good behaviour by placing himself in 
this relationship. It ia not only his own interest that 
is at stake, but the interests of the partner whose earth- 
ly destinies are so closely connected with his : the in- 
terests, too, of the beloved oSspring of their union. If 
he bL-iug a blot upon himself, she, together with their 
iJuIdren, shares in the infamy. Full well he knows 
that if he take to bad courses, he plunges those who 
are most near and dear to him, oa well as'bimaelf, into 
an abyss of wretchedness. Thia circumatance cannot 
fsil of bearing with some considerable weight upon 
minds not entirely lost to the common sensibilities of 
human nature. 



NUMBEft XXI. 

Of the use and necessity of small change in social and 
domestic Commerce. 

The commerce of neighbourly social life ia carried 
on chiefly by small change. Vaat favours are sel- 
dom bestowed, and heavy obligations as seldom incur- . 
Md. It is the constant interchange of little obliging 
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atteotimis, that constitutes comuiiial happiivss. 'It 
springs from an nainterrupted series of little acts of 
mutual kiiiilness, lig^ as aw of themselves, and cost- 
ing little or nothing, but of imineasDrable importance 
in their consequences ; as thef furnish the ooLy kind 
of fuod that will long sust^n that delicate kind <^ 
ftiend^ip, and as the absence of these small attentions 
occasions, first coldness, then distrust, and finally 
alienation. Setting aside the brutish and the dimo- 
lute part of community, wives and husbands disagree 
ofteaer, by much, about trifles, than about things of re* 
ftl weight. Perhaps nine in ten of their disputea «id 
squabbles, grow out of littie things, such as trivial neg^ 
lects, petty faults, or a word unkindly spoken. Nay, 
merely a hard look, sometimes lays the foundation of a 
hard quarrel. A hu^iand never can please his wiJe, 
any longer than his'general conduct evinces that he is, 
in most respects, well pleased with her ; and so. vies 
versa. 

If we extend our view to the larger circle rf social 
intercourse, which comprehends relationsj friends, and 
acquaintance of every kind aiul degree, we shall find 
that the frequent interchange of colirteous attentibaa 
and petty kindnesses, is tiie thing that keeps them uni- 
ted together and pleased with each 'other ; and that in 
default of this, they presently lose all relish for one 
anothers' company. The truth is, as our tempers are 
oftener ruffled by trifies tjian by things of moment, so, 
on tJie other hand, our afibctions.are more won b^ a 
long series of trivial obligations, than by one single ot^ 
Kgation, however great. 

Man, pot him where you will, is a proudhearted lit- 
tle animal. And hence we become attached to those 
who are in the liabit of treating us as if they thought w 
worthy of tiieir particular notice and regard, and at the 
Hme tioMBcold «ndj secretly resenU'ul ^wvd such $t 
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habifaiallj neglect ua ia tliese little poiota ; even QuRgh 
the former never- have done us s aii^e in^MtrtKnt ft.- 
Toar, And the latter, in ftome one instance or ether, have 
essentially befriended us. 

With regard to neglects and trespasses in tiioie lit- 
tie things which constitute the main substance of social 
life, the worst of it is, that thej are incapable of free 
discussion; and, of courtej the wounds from the in ad- 
mit of no healii^. We are deeply touched with omis- 
sions or slights, for which it would be ridiculous to ex- 
postulate or complain. They leave a sting, which se- 
cretly rankles in our memories and festers in our ima- 
ginations, and inwai-dly we feel sore, while we are 
ashamed to fret outwardly : the cause of our provoca- 
tion being an undefinable nameless something,- upon 
which we never can ask for an espIaoatioD, and conse- 
quently can never obtain any satisfaction. 

True enough, all this is oilea ill-grounded, or the 
oRspring of mere jealousy. But that makes the case 
tile more remediless : for ill-grounded enmities are the 
'most obstinate ; because, as their causes esistalt<^th- 
er, or chiefly, in the imagination, the imagination is ev- 
er busy in colouring and magnifying them ; whereas 
-nben the offence, though real, is of a definite form and 
shape, it may be got over. I have seen two friends 
^pute and quarrel violently about an aSair of mo- 
ment, and then settle it, aiid presently become as kind 
and loving together as ever ; and I have seen other 
two friends, who never quarrelled together at all, be- 
come first cold, and at last otteHy estranged, by rea- 
son of a neglect or slight, on the one side or the other, 
which, of itself, was too trivial to be so much as men- 
tioned to the offending party. 

Th^e are those who are willing to dilige, but are 
UBwilling to receive obligations, though never so small) 
ia u>y way or in any tiling ; and they (vast of it as a 
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aoble qsalitj. Bat whaterer they may think tiiem-' 
setves, the; violale, ia this respect, tiie general law of 
•ocial commerce, which requires some degree of recip- 
rocity, or a mutual exchaage of commodities. One>. 
who is la ibe waj of often receiving from another, lit- 
tle lundaessea which he is never permitted to requite^ 
wnks into a dependent } «nd his nominal friend, is aot 
indeed a friend, properly speaking, but a patron. The 
shew of utter averseneaa to being obUged inanycace 
vfaatever, is commonly understood aright ; it is taken 
for pride, or contempt, or coldness, and naturally pvew 
displeasure ; while,. on the contrary, to accept of tittl& 
' obligations with frankness, and to be alike willing to 
lAlige and to be obliged, is the proper line of social in- 
tercourse. 

I will only remark further, that th&little daily atten- 
tions, upon which Social feeling and happiness aomuclr 
depend, on^t to be natural or spontaneous, and not 
loaded and stiffened with ceremony ; and that the tn- 
ly way to make them quite natural or spontaneoas, is 
to have written upon the heart that first of social iaws^ ' 
Thou (Aatt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
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0/ tke Qnat Social Law enjoining it upon each to 
yield place to each. 
In the crowded streets of a great city, where multt« 
tildes are passing in opposite directions, while some ar- 
crossing obliquely and others at right angles, it is ne* 
cessary for every one to give way a little to those be 
meets | by which means they all have a free passage^ 
Wmv the whole nmltitude.to pass directly onward 
without an; o^e's yi^diag an inch <^ gnmnd to any 
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bodj else, all wonld be obstructed more or less, and 
coDfusion must ensue.-^^r, if a churlish individual 
should take it in his head to march forward in a straight 
line, and in no case make wajr for man, woman, nor 
child, nor even for a procession, he wonld be sure to 
joatle against some or other at almost every step ; and 
would receive many an insult, and perhaps hard blov»» 
fw his obstinacy and impudence. 

And considerably so it is in our journey through life, 
aed with respect to our general intercourse witit man- 
kind. " In the march of life no one's path ties so clear 
aa aot in some def ree to cross another's ; and if each is 
detennioed, with unyielding sturdiness, to keep his 
own line, it is impossible but he must both give and re- 
ceive many a rude shock." In society, in neighbour- 
hoods, and even among close friends, there will spring 
up rivalries and be sometimes a clashing ofopinion, and 
if all were mutually obstinate there could be no bounds 
nor end to contention. Whereas by the exercise of 
niutual condescention, social harmony is preserved and 
the pleasures of society enjoyed. 

The exercise of condescention is ranked among the 
precepts of the gospel, and i» enjoined as a duty upon 
christians, who aie expressly teld from divine an- 
thority, to be patient towards cUl men~-to be cojtrteouA 
Hence it follows, that the extremely obstinate man who 
vill not yield an ace in matters of interest or opinion^ 
but runs foul of every one thdt chances to cross his 
path, does really transgress the rules of the gospel, as 
well as those of decorum. 

Here let me not be misunderstood. Condescention 
"has its bounds, and those bounds are strot^ly marked. 
One should never yield t^inicMia, much less principles, 
that are of great and serious importance. One should 
never sacrifice conscience to please friends, or for feac 
of foes. Oae should ^ever " follow- a mnititude to dg 
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eril.'* One should never suffer himself to )ie confonn- 
ed to the world io vicious practices and customs, or in 
iaahioQs which, though innocent in themselves are too 
expensive for him to follow. One should never yield 
any thing to importunity, which aelf-Juatice forbids him 
to yield at all. In these points the person who would 
go through the journey of life ireU, must be firm and in- 
flexible. But in niattera of indifference, or of no se- 
rious consequence, whether respecting opinion or in- 
terest, a yielding, accommodating spirit, is not only 
desirable, but a moral and christian duty.- And even ' 
in points which are not to be yielded, one should main- 
tun firmness in such a manner, if possible, as to make 
it evident that he acts from principle rather than from 
obstinacy. 

It would be easy to apply these observations to the 
various relations of social life, in all which the custom 
of well-ordered society imposes upon us a regard fot 
the opinions and feelings of others; but more particu- 
larly are they applicable to the married state, for it is 
here tliat mutual obstinacy of temper meets with daily 
and hourly opportunities and occasions of collision. 
" Trifles as light as lur" are perpetually disputed be- 
tween them, and with as much warmlh and pertinacity 
as if they were articles of faith. Not at all so is it in 
the instance I am going to relate ; which, however, Z 
must not be understood to hold up as one of the very 
best of examples. 

In my whole pilgrimage through life, which has been 
a journey considerably long, I have seldom met with S 
couple who drew together in the connubial yoke more 
lovingly than Epfaraim and Elizabeth his wife. Bphruni 
is remarkably tenacious of his rights, and values him- 
self much in being master in his own house. Eliza* 
beth, on the other hand, though a woman of uncommon 
. stardiness of disposition, always minds to humoor bim 
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in this particalar ;— 4uid in nothing under the sun does 
she seem to glorj so mncb, u in obedience to her hus- 
band. Indeed she has otten said, that, for whole years 
together, she had done nothing of importance vithout 
asking his advice. 

The gift of advice, itisTrell known, is generally, of 
all gifts, the most ungraciously received : even those 
who ask it, seldom follow it. But not so is it here. Ad- 
vice is asked, given, received, and followed, with the 
ntmost cordiality. 

Now would you know, courteous reader, how this is 
done? Iwilltellyou. Ephrumis an anatomist ofthe 
heart, as respects his wife; and this knowledge he 
makes nse of to ercellent purpose. " My dear," says 
Elizabeth to him, " Is it best I shonld buy this piece of 
silk, and tliat piece of furniture f I wilt buy them, 
shanH I. Now I think of it, I am invited to make one 
of the party to tiie springs; would you advise me to 
go ?*' Ei^irum, on his part, attentively reads her eyes, 
ber whole countenance, and marks the tones of her 
Toice { and seldom is he at a loss as to her real inclina- 
tion, or how to shape his answer. If, however, in any 
particular instance, he be unable to draw a positive 
conclusion by means of his skill in physiognomy, he 
asks her a previous question or two. And no sooner is 
he well assured that she inclines this way or the other^ 
tiian he warmly advises her to it. 

Eliz^th requites him with complacent looks and 
gracious words. <' Since you so advise roe, so it shall 
be ; for you know I never btl to ask yonr advice ; much 
less would I rqect it. And I will say it, Bphraim, 
your advice somehow always tnras ent for the best.''— 
-Nor does the gratified husband, after her leaving the 
room, fail of boasting to the company, of the mild vir- ' 
tues of his spouse, and of her halntiid readiness to bend 
to his authority. 
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KUMBER XXni. 

ty the mcessitg of learning how to usemonty. 



That which befare m 1ie« in dailf life 

Ii thepriroenf ntsdoin ; wb&t ic inare,ia fainei ' 

Or emptioets, oi fond Impertiaeoce." 

SIlLTOH. 

There is one inferisr er subordinate branch of 
knowledge, which great learning overlooks, and grekt 
genius contemns ; thought in *il "S^ *>f tl** world, learn- 
ing and genius have euflered sore hardships and per- 
plexities for the lack of it; I mean the knowledge of 
the use of moneji 

This is, it must be owned, a vulgar kind of knowl- 
edge; aniplf possessed, not unfrequently,-b; minds of 
the baser sort. So Jar from entering into the scope of 
scholastic education, few are more destitute of it than 
some of the deepest scholars. The studies they pur- 
sue ar£ altogether foreign from this, and the classical 
authors which thej most admire, speak of it with con- 
tempt. It is the ambition of the studious boy to be a 
' Aiie scholar. This object, along wllh virtuous disposi* 
tions, embraces, in his estimation, . every thing desira- 
ble in character. After a painful and laudable course 
of exertions, he attains it. He steps forth into tlie bu- 
sy world in the majesty of learning. By all men that 
arescholars themselves, his part»aQd his progress are 
admired. He has great talents, rare talents, shining 
talents, and all sense but common sense. He knows 
the reputed number ofthe visible stars in the firmament, 
and not a few of fhem he can call by their names. He 
has explored the depths of natural philosophy. In met- 
aphysical acumen he is keen, and can split hairs, as 
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wifii an edge finer and harper than a razor's. In the 
in(»t celebrated laDgnages of antiquity, and perhapa in 
Mreral modern languages, he is marrellonsly skilled. 
But, with respect to that ordinary chaffer, which all, 
who have bmliea to feed and cloath, must be concerned 
in, he knows less than a market boj of the age of twelve. 
And how will he everget this kind of knowledge f His 
books teach -it not, and besides, to make it an otgect of 
practical.attention, is repugnant alike to his habits and 
feelings. Thus richly endowed, and, meanwhile de- 
ploriblj lacking, he steps into the busy world :^«nd 
eiperience tetis the rest 

It is no uncommon thing to find men of excellent 
farts aai profound erudition, who, nevertheless, of the 
little afiairs. of practical life, areas ignorant as chil- 
dren. In their deal they are esposedto daily imposi' 
&tms 1 the sharks of society prey upon them, and they 
perceive it not. If they employ labourers, they know 
neither how to direct them, nor how to estimate their 
services ; and are quite as likely to find fault with the 
honest and faithful, as with thc^e who defraud them 
aod artfully cover the cheat. If they enjoy an income, 
trtich, rightly managed, would be competent, it melts 
away in their improvident hands, and they suffer want- 
In whatever pertains to abstract science, they are en- 
titled to rank with the great ; but in every thing that 
relates to the supply of their daily necessities, or those 
of their families, they are least among the little. Though 
they have an accurate knowledge of the map of the 
heavens and of the earth, as they know nothing, or 
neit to nothing, of the things about them, they are 
more pitiable for their ignorance than enviable for their 
learning. 

This sort of helplessness dees not, however, befal 
tlie learned only : it is alike comraoa to the inheri- 
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ton of spalence. As they who, from childhood, ham 
been altogether engaged ia acientific pursuits, know 
leas of the Qcootnny of a fa^Hj-, than of the economy 
of the nsible heavens ; ao thej that are born to the 
lahttitance of wealth, are naturally inclined to des[Hse 
the verj name and appearance of economy, as lit- 
tle and mean. Possessing a superfluity of money 
which they never knew the getting of, they squander, 
nUher than spend ; and, in a very little while, the 
&uits of a wh<^ age of painful industry are utterly 
wasted and gone :— not always from any uncommon 
pravity of heart, but sometimes, nay often, from mere- 
ly thelack of ordinaryprudence; of that worldly pru- 
dence, the study or c^errance of which they deemed 
beneath their condition. 

" The love of money" (not money itself) " is the root 
of all evil," There is almost do evil, to which the in- 
ordinate love of money has not given tnrth or aid. Bat 
if things were to be estimated merely by the abuse of 
-tiiem, Literatore^ Scieoce, the lights of Reason, an d 
eves Reason itself, mast fall under reproach. What 
though money be the idol of griping avarice and the 
pillar of devouring ambition ? What thongh it minis' 
ter in a thousiand ways, to the lusts of men P What 
though, to many, it opens the flood-gates of vice ? What 
tiioDgh the sordid seek it as the chief good, and the 
knavish snatch it by whatever means F — Is money it- 
selfin fault? Is it not a blessing after all ? Ifitbenot 
a blessing, then it follows, that the naked famishiog 
lavage is a« well off as tiie well-fed and well-cloathed' 
European or American ; that vile smoky cabins are 
as comfortable as choice houses ; and that civilization 
itself is no better than the forlorn state of nature. 

Money ia indeed a great blessing, and the knowledge 
of using money as not abusing it—charitably whenever 
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ctt&ri^ caUa, but always discreetly— is an intereiting 
brasch of knowledge, and well deservei a place iMnr 
systems of educadmi. For it is far more tmpartantto 
learn fo guide our affairs with discretion, than to leara 
to " speak with tongues." Neither is any science else 
80 often and so urgently needed, as hemely booscbirfd 
science— or practical skill in managing those little do- 
mestic and personal concerns «^ich every <fay of life 
brings along with it. 



NUMBER XXIV. 

Of the wo-aderftd boy — or the frequent failure of for- 
ward parts. 

Theke is a remarkable variety in the growtii of mind, 
from the first visible dawnings of reason to the full ma- 
turity of its powers. Of minds that finally attain to aa 
uncommon degree (^ intelligence, some have a slow 
growth ; an ample harvest of fruit succeeds to no ex- 
traordinary blossom. Neither their ehitdhoed nor their 
youth gave promise of the parts which the process of 
tine gradually and slowly developed. It has been re- 
marked of tiie late Patrick Henry, so celebrated in Aa 
annals of Virg;inia, ^ j^t he did not appear at the bar 
natdl he was about thirty years. old, and that he had at- 
tained nearly to fort/^ before the estent of his talents 
was discovered by the public, and |M«bably before it 
was known to himself." Other minds have a rapid 
growth, and shortly become stationuy, or even go to 
decay ; and the maturity of age, disappmnts the high 
expectations that had been built upon tiie singular foi>- 
wardness of childhood and youth; Their prematars 
brightness passes away, aai is presently gone^ like the 
passing blue of a meteor. 

,: ,,.,Gi>o:sk 
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" The wonderful boy, being no longer a boj, is no 
longer a wonder." Not that this ia the fact in all in - 
stances : there have been men of gigantic minds, who 
discovered marka of superiority in mental stature, al- 
most from the cradle. One remarkable instance of it, 
was Doctor Samuel Johnson ; and another, ilie late 
Chief Justice Parsons.- Of the latter, the Hon. Judge 
Parker, m an address to a Grand Jury, observes :— 
" From the companions of his early years 1 have leara- 
ed, that he was comparatively great, before he airiTed 
at manhood ; that his infancy was marked by mental 
labonr and study, rather tlian by puerile amusements ; 
that his youth was a season of persevering acquisition, 
instead of pleasure ; and that, when he became a man, 
he seemed to possess the wisdom and experience of 
those, who had been men long before him." 

But, notwithstanding these and sundry other similar 
instances, experience teaches tliat the wonderful boy, 
not seldom, makes but an ordinary, and, sometimes, 
but an inferior man : and this is owing, perhaps for the 
most part, to the two following causes. 

In the view that is taken of childhood and immature 
youth, the partial or superficial observer is very apt to 
mistake loquacious vivacity for bri^tn^s irf intellect, 
and a fbrward pertnesS for genius : and the fond hopes 
that are founded upon this cojpmon mjstake, are at 
length blasted of course. In the progress of age, there 
is discovered Ae want of solidity and depth. The 
mind has no bottom. It retains its sprightlfness through 
life } but it is still the sprigbtUness of childish years. 

But the most common cause of the deplorable &ilure 
of youtiis of great promise, is the indiscretion, not to 
say vamty, of their friends. It is quite common for 
parents to mistake their own goslins for swahs ; to 
ibiak th«r children very bright, if tiiey have merely 
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common eease. But if any one of them happen to be 
more forward for his ^e than wh&t is uiual, be mskes 
a prodigians figure ia their partial and doting eyes ; 
nor can they be content to smother or conceal the deli- 
cious sensatiens ot tiieir hearts. They exhibit the pro- 
■digy of intellect to their acqaaintances and visiters ; 
and these, out of courtesy, praise tiie wonderful boy to 
hia face, and express quite as much admiration of his 
parts 33 they feel — aud peradveoture a little more. 

Young master listens—" nsthing loth"— to these 
notes of adulation. . Ere he is out of his teens, he thinks 
himself too wise for m^ruction, and too important for 
advice. He looks down with scorn ugon the beaten 
tracks of life, and must needs strike oat some eccen- 
tiic path for himself^ Or, depending on the mere force 
«f genius, he despises plodding industry even of the in* 
tellectual kind, as fit only for vulgar soals. Tlie de- 
plorable consequences are inevitaHe. 

A boy flattered much for his genius, or a girl for her 
beauty, is of all huinan wights the most likely to become 
-tumid with vanity — ^that wen of the mind, which alike 
deforms it, and hinde» its growth. 

The natural gifts of the mind are dealt out vntb a 
frugal hand ; to none so abundantly as to supersede 
the necessity of mental labour ; and to few so sparing- 
ly, that they may not, under the enjoyment of suitable 
means and with weU-directed industry, attain to a re»- 
pectable standing for knowledge ; and whatever of dif- 
ference tliere be between mankind in regard to the ori- 
ginal powers of tiieir minds, the most common and tlie 
greatest difference between tliem, arises from a diligent 
cultivation of these (lowers on the one hand, and a 
slothful neglect of them on the other. With respect to 
intellectual, as well as wordly treasure, it is the hand 
lof the diligent that maketh rich; ivhilc the slu^ard, 
8" 
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who iwg^ccts to cultivate and imprnve his mind, wiU 
flod tftat miad a wretched waste at the ^e af 6,ftj, of 
however great promise it had been at tlie age of twMi^. 



NUMBER XXV. 

Of bridlins the tongue— with a squivt ai seoldUtg 
miatresKS. 

<' The toDgue can no man tame." 

If this even had not been the language of inspiratioo, 
experience has proved it to be the hmguage of truth. 
The tongue is the most untamable thing in nature^. 
" Every kind of beasta and Inrds, and of serpents, is 
tamed, and has been tamed hy mankind." But not so 
with the tongue. Who amongst the sons of men ever 
yet tamed his own tongtt» F Not one.— A person can 
(rii2Ie his tongue, or hold it: but no sooner does be 
take off the bridle, or let go^ his hoM, than this little 
member runs wild, apd out slip* something from it, in 
tiie moment of passion or of levity, which the speaker 
presently wishes back. 

Mark Anthony, it has beeti siud, tamed lions, and 
^ove them, harneased to his chariot^ through the streets 
^Rome. Had he tamed his own tongue, it had been 
a greater wonder still.— The rattle-snake has bees 
tamed, and so has tiie crocodile ; bat the tongue never. 

Pytbs^ras imposed on his pupils constant silence, 
for months and years together. But what did it all 
sigDify f No sooner were they permitted to talk, than 
ftey gahhted a deal of impertinence. — Besides, to with- 
iisid the tongue from speaking at all, is destroying ifa 
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en4 and use, rather titao taming it. The ptt of speech 
is too precioas to be thrown awaj.— Let the tongue be 
-accostomed to speak, and to apeak as it ought " A 

word spoken in due season, how good is it !" 

Unrulj tongues, on the contrary, produce " a world 
ofiniquity." — Some are " full of deadly poison." Sndi 
are they that,curse men and blaspheme God, and which 
utter lies, for mischief or for sport. Such too is die de- 
-ceitfol tongue, " whose words are smoother than oil ; 
yet are they drairn swords," There is the sly, whii- 
pering tongue, and the babbling, tattling tongue ; each 
•f which *' separateth yery friends." " The words of 
a tale-bearer are as wounds." He wounds others there- 
by and himself too. For the month of a such a fool is 
his destruction. 

An impertinent, meddling tongue, makes bad worse, 
even when employed in offices gf friendship. When 
Job was emit from head to foot, the busy tongues of his 
wife and his friends were a sorer phigue to him than all 
his biles. And thus it often happens, that a person 
uodef misfortanes, suffers, as well from the busy med- 
dlmg tongues of friends as from the malicious tongues 
ofeoemies; 

There are fiery tongues. " The tongue is a fire," 
Sveh b the tongue of the passionate man or woman, 
uhose moutii, foaming with rage, caste^ abroad words 
which are as "fire-brands, arrows, and death." Such 
also is the tongue (^ the slanderer and backbiter, which 
being itself " set on fire of hell," puts whole neighbor- 
hoods and communities in a flame, and " setteth on fire 
the course (^ nature." How many a ^ett^ mouth (ah, 
sweetly fashioned mouth) has been disfigured and made 
hideous, by the fiery tongue in it. 

What then is to be done with this unmlyUttl* mem- 
her, which " boasteth great ^ogs," andoccasionethiat 
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finite mischief in th« world ? ^ce bo tnui, nor toa- 
manWen, can qoite tame it, what is the best way t* 
manage it i 

First, correct the heart, and.keep thtU with, all dili- 
geoce. The foolishness of the lips n first uttered in 
the heart. ** For out of the abindance of the heart the 
mouth speakedi." 

Nest, carefully bridle the tongue. Keep the bit op- 
on it at all times ; especially in the moment of sudden 
mn^, and in the hour of joy and conviviality. 

Self-command, as respects the tongue, Has necessa- 
ry as it is difficult For we are told from divine ati- 
tiiority, " If any man oSend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole body." 

I will conclude this little essay with a caution to 
scolding mistresses : a wholesome cantim borrowed 
from the pen of an anonymous writ«r of former times. 

*' Economy** (saith this sound and orthodox lecturer 
of tlie fair sex,) " much depends upon the good manage- 
ment of a family. I have often seen, and long been 
convinced, that a mild and dispassionate is much more 
efficacious and salutary, titan a severe and rigorous dis- 
cipline. If you would prevent faults in your domestics, ' 
take care that you see but few ; never animadvert on 
frifles, nor appear discomposed at accidents, nor re- 
prove real faults in a paxsion." 

" Mrs. Teasy, who has no daughters of her own, has 
))rought up several girls, whom she tookont of poor 
fiunilies ; but she complains, she never yet has had one 
but who was a vesation t» her. They do her more 
Mischief than all their work is worth ; and thongfa she 
is always talking to them, she cannot m^e them mind 
her. Her complaints are partly true ; but the fault if 
her own, for she spoils all her girla by continaally fret- 
tu)£ at tiietu. If fietty happens to turn over the swtfi 
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pail at break a mug, bj sturobliDg across a broom which 
Mra. Teasj in her hurry has left in the way, the old 
ladj is in a rage. " There, you careless dr^ I I knew 
yoD woald do so. You are always breaking things. 
You waste and desb-oy more than you earn. I had 
rather do every thing myself. I never will set you to 
do any thing again as long as I live." And so Bet^ 
sits down— '< What .' you bu^age ! have yoji nothing' 
to do ?— Go, fetch the crearopot and turn the cream in- 
to the churn. How you handle it I I know you will 
break it, aa you do every thing else." The poor girl, 
in a trepidation of carefulness and anxiety, lets it fall 
sure enough. It is dashed into frd^ents, and the 
cream scattered round the floor. "0 la ! you nasty 
trollop. — I never saw any thing like this. Just so you 
do every -day. 1 cannot keep ray hands offfrom yoff." 
lliu^, witli tongue and claws, she frightens poor Betty 
almost into fits. Nine tenths of the mischief which the 
girl does, is tlirough an excessive caution to avoid it. 
Her mind is never catm, nor her nervea steady, be- 
cause her mistress is ever l^aming,3C(dding, and threat- 
ening. By degrees, however, tiie jprl becomes harden- 
ed. If she breaks an article when Mrs. Teasy is not 
present, she secretes it. If enquiry is made, she lies 
to prevent discovery." 
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NUMBER XXVI. 

Of Saying too much. 

The art of holding the tongue is quite as necessary 
as the art of speaking, and, in some instances, it is 
even more difficult to learn. 
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Ib a t^ogrs^ical Botice of a celebrided speaker ia, 
snd maoager of, the British House of Commons, H ia 
remarked, that " he never said too much-'* TMs ia, in 
truth, a rare commendatioo of a public speaker. One 
who,, without circumlocutioD or parade, comes to the 
matter in hand at once, and pertinaciouslj sticks to it 
throughout — who seizes on the stroi^ pointa in tie ar- 
gument and sets them to view in the cl^rest l^t— 
who says al} that is proper, and nothing more — whose 
every senteoce, and almost every word, strikes home, 
«nil who minds " to leave off when he has done :"— 
■uch a public speaker, whetiier in the Forum, in the 
I'ulptt, or at the Bar, will never tire his hearers. 

But my prejsent busines is not with Speakers, but 
with Timers ; the last being much the mast numer- 
ous tribe, and entitled of course to the first notice. 

Man, or even woman, when enjoying the freedom of 
the tongue, and gifted with the faculty of using it flu' 
entty, is a great deal more apt to say too mii,ch than 
too little. 

When a room-full of ladies are all spewing at the 
•ame instant, only with this difference, that some tune 
their voices higher, and some lower — it is pretty clear 
that they say too much. But this is tender ground, en 
which I would tread lightly. 

They who expect to be listened to by every body, 
but are unwilling themselves to listen to any body — ^who 
will hold you by the sleeve or button if you attempt to 
escape them, and din you the harder, the more you 
shew signs of weariness ; this tribe of talkers, as all 
but themselves will readily admit, say too much. 

Persons who have wit, or (what is as bad) who think 
tiiey have it, are in pardcular hazArd of saying too 
much. It is one of the hardest things in the world to 
make s temperftte use of real, or of self-supposed wit} 
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tad more pirticularl j <tf the talent for«nil|iry. AnA 
bence, raao; a one, not wandog in good nature, and 
meanlag the whiles nothing more than to show off his 
wit, multiplies enemies, and sometimes wonnda his 
best fr'ienda. To make ase of a line in one of Crabbc's 
poems, 

** He kiarflei uiger by aDtirael; jokei."'~ 
They who talk merely with intent to shine in com- 
pany, or for the sake of showing oif to advantage their 
own parts and learning— always say too much. 

The fond twain, who entertun their visiters by the 
hour, with setting fotth the excellent qualities or smart 
layiogs of their own children, or with mawkish details 
of the rare conjugal afTectioa that subsists between 
themselves — say too much. 

Those who are inordinately fond of speaking in the 
first person — I Myself— kt is more than an even chance 
that they will say too much. 

When a young man, whose stock is small, is tnore 
eager to espend it in talking, than to encrease it by 
patient listening — he is very apt to say too much. 

Old men are prone to say too much, when, getting 
into the preterpluperfect tense, they represent the for- 
mer days as every way better than these. As if the 
human family, notwithstanding the perpetual accnmu- 
httion of experience, were perpetually retrograding, in- 
stead of advancing ; and as if men and women now-a- 
days, were like grasshoppers in comparison of their 
prt^enitors. 

It is seldom that men do not say too much, in their 
GOnvivi^ moments. It is then that they are peculiarly 
qit to let off with the tongue, something which they 
are sorry Cot on the morrow : for " when wine is in, 
descretion is out.** 
As to those persons whose staple of conversation '^a 
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t^ing Btoiua ia long metre, thon^ it is hardly to be 
expected- that thej can be prarailed with eitlier to re- 
frain or abridge, yet tlie following direction from CA«s- 
terjield traveatie, may be of use to them as a general 
regulator :— " When you mean to introduce an inter- 
esting story, make out a kind of preface about an hour's 
length, by the way of impressing upon your hearers the 
pleasure they are about to receive. If they should be 
disappointed, that is not your fault. You did your 
best I and so much time has been past away, at least to 
your own satisfaction^." 

I will conclude tiiis lucubration with a caution.— 
Let not him that talketh not despise him that talketh. 
There have been some wights of the human family, 
both male and female, who have obtained the reputa- 
tion ef abilities and wisdom by their grave taciturnity 
— ^very body thinking that they could say a great deal 
if they would— when, in sober truth, their kabitual si- 
lence was owing rather to dearth of ideas or to dulncss. 



NUMBER XXVII. 



Of the salutaTu effects of tke ntcessity laid upon man to 
labour. 

Necessity is the main spring of industry, and tlv» 
mother of useful arts. The earth was given to the chil- 
dren of men in a rude and forlorn condition. And 
why ? Assuredly, not because it was out of the power 
or beyond the benevolence of the Creator to have ren- 
dered the whole face ofit" like blooming Eden ^r,"— 
and so fertile every where, as to yield a plentiful a- 
bnndance for human sustenance— without any human 
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iilwur, cue Br forethought. This did not, however, 
consirt witii the plan of ^vioe wisdom. 

Man IB a bemg compounded of mind and matter} 
and a great part ofhianecessarj employment is such 
as tends to erince the supetioritj of the former orer the 
latter. TTie atuWwrn glebe, he meliorates, softens, and 
fructifies. Regions of forest he subdues, and turns 
them into fruitful fields and bloooming gardens. The 
droughty soil he irrigates, and the fenny he drains. 
Earth, Air, Fife, and Water, are all laid by him under 
contribution, and he compels them, as it were, to min-' 
ister, not only to die necessities and comforts, but to 
tbe embellishments of life. In ten thousand ways, br 
skilful contrivance and the dint of industrv, he aver- 
ames the resistance ofstaUiom matter, and forces it 
to yield to his use — to his comfort — to his adornment. 
And by all this btisy round of contrivance and «f la- 
bour, the faculties of his mind are developed, his body- 
\i Blade the more strong and healthy, his morals the 
more virtuous or the less corrupt, and his life unspeak- 
tblf more contented and happy. For he r^oices ia 
tliework of his hands, nor feels he the burden of time, 
vbich hasgs so heavily upon the sons and daughters of 

Mail » no where found more degraded, than in climea 
the most delicious, and upon.a soil that produces, spon- 
taneously, an abundant supply of his wants. It is there 
tliat his faculties are torpid, his mind and his heart 
most deeply corrupted, and his eniatencc superlatively 
wretched. If ne mar credit the accounts of voyagers, 
same of the south-sea islands are earthly paradises in 
regard to climate and soil, but border upon the infer- 
ul regions as to customs, morals and manners ; both 
^ men and the v.omcn being so deeply cormpted, 
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4hat their abominable tIccb alone, not only prevent ay 
■ increase ofpopuUtion, but threaten even to extirpate 
them entirely from the face of the earth. Nor would 
it periu^s be much better with the human race over 
the world, if the whole world were in a condition that 
superseded all necessity for labour. 

If H seemed meet to the all-wiae Creator, that man, 
in his primeval state, ahonld be suli^ect to labour — that 
he sliould be made to dress tlu garden and to keep t^- 
much greater is the urgency for industrious habits, in 
his lapsed state, in which idleness is sure to be prolific 
«f' vice. And, accordingly, upon the moral change of 
_ human nature, the earth, too, underwent a change, the 
thorn and the thistle grew up, in place of the fragrant 
flower and the nouridiing plant. TTie heat consumed 
by day, and the frost by night. The inert matter he 
had to deal with became doubly intractible. Obstacles 
to sloth, and imperious calls to industry, multiplied.— 
So that man was compiled to eat his bread in the 
n^veat of his face. 

Happpy necessity! the necessity that prevents. a 
jri^tful mass of moral evii, and produces an immend- 
ty of good. — Without it flie wicltedness of man would 
be doubly ^atupon the earth ; and so far from enjoy- 
ment — feeling the fulness of satiety and the intolerable 
burthen of time — like Milton's fiend in paradise, he 
would " Bee undeli^ted all delist." 

Amcmgthe vain sons and daughters of men, there 
are those who despise labour, even tiiough their cir- 
cumstances w^ntly need it. Asifthepoiut uf'hon- 
Bur lay in being useless, improvident, and helpless^^ 
This is Folly's pride. Whoso despiseth labour, des- 
paeth an ordinance of heaven. Not only is labour 
pade necessary by the Uw of our general natnre> bat it 
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is enjoined b; & potitive law from abov^—SVx dayt 
ahaU Aeu ItAonr, and do all thy vork. The tru'f 
wise, go tkr from despising; labour, ever hold it in hos' 
OUT. To honour useful l&bour— to encourage the ia- 
dastriona — to bring np children to early habits of in- 
dastiy and frugality — and, on the other hand, to dis- 
-coantenance and hold in reproach a life of sloth, of 
improvidence and of dissipation, are indiipejisibles, 
tbat ought to be engrained in tite public mind. They 
are truly republican sen^ments and habita ; and, as far 
as they prCTait and become fashionable, so far will 
there be order and thrift in any free republic^ and es- 
pecially in this free conntry, in which there is such an 
onbonnded scope for iodustiy. 



NUMBER XXVIII. 
Of the design and ttse of the tkuv^. 

Trk whole frame of the human body so clearly evin- 
ce* deiign, and, of course, an All-Wise Designer, that 
atheism would ai^ar the extreme of folly if e?en there 
were no other ailments to confute it, than tiiose whidi 
-Are in a manner forced upon us whenever we take a 
careful survey of ourselves. 

The mechanism of the eye is marvellouely Comdex, 
And yet nothing in it is superfluous ; every part bear- 
ing a necessary and obvious relation to the purpose fer 
ff^ich it was formed. Nor is the mechanism of the ear 
less adapted in every part to tiie design of its forma- 
tion. These wonderful organs of sense are given ui, 
however, in common with the lower animals, of which 
tbere are some that far excel us in clearness of sight 
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and qtiidmesB of hearing. But fbe hoHiaii bodj Ikas 
une appendage, v^ch belongs not to any of Aie brntoA 
creatiuii, and which evidraces desjgn orcontrivaace, as 
«Ie^Ij as the eye or the ear : I mean the I^WMft. 
This puny limb, which scarcely ever is noticed by po- 
«t or philoaof^er, has been the main stay of thehumaa- 
family,in all ages and countries 

Had the human Iwdy lacked this little limb of I^hhif, 
man would have been the moat ferlornly hdpleas af alt 
animals, and indeed Ae whole race must nearly have 
periled thousands of years ere the {vesent time. H& 
either could have tilled the ground, nor drawn a fidi. 
from the water. He neithw could have felled the for- 
ests, nor furnished himself witli weapons oS defence 
against the ferocioua beasts with which they were in- 
habited. He would htLTS been alike incapable of ma^ 
king and of using any of the instruments necessary foc- 
his sustenance, clothing, or defence, ^ippose that (iie 
tiiunib, and iAot only, had been overioDked in the gen- 
eral contrivance of the human body ; suppose that ^It 
the oi^ana and members of the body, and particularly 
the hands, were exactly as they are now, save that, in- 
^ad of four fingera and a thumb, there were five fingers, 
standing parallel to each other : — the body, in that 
case, would have bew a ma.chine wonderfully curious, 
but utterly inadequate to the purposes of human life. 
Suppose further, that as a recompeuse for the want ^ 
fte thumb, man had been gifted with a double or tre- 
Ue portion of intellect; be, notwithstanding, must 
ktTe been helpless and wretched j for it would be otit 
of the pOwer of finite intellect tu supply that deficien- 
cy, or 6ven so much as to provide for the mere necessa- 
ry wants of the body. 

Man, upon his espukitm from paradise, was cast in- 
to a wildeniesB wwld, acd • wilderness it must baT«. 
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MmuDcd to An daj, but fttr the thsii^ npoD his hand. 
H« w«» coBimanded tt» subdue the earth, and was t«- 
thorised to exercise dominion over the beuis of the 
field ;— 4hiDgs as much out of his power, had he been 
ttuoAteas, as an^sting the stars in their eoarses. But 
this feeble being, tbrovgb the cwiatant ud ot the thumb,' 
what wonders has fae wroogU ! See the forests felted ; 
see blooming gardens, and ields waring with golden 
nheat; see villages, towns, cities, the spacious awl 
well^nished tenements of man ; aee his couTenicnt 
and comely attire, the fulness of his cup and the com- 
forts of bistable; see thonsands of ships proadly tra- 
ver^ng the ocean, frighted with the superflui^es of 
Mme countries fw the supply of the wants of o&ers; 
«e thefiner works of art, pictures, statuary, engravings, 
embroidery : — see all these, and a thousand other things, 
and you will recognize in every one of them, the agen- 
cy of the thumb. Nay, all our books of Divinity, 
Law, Hiygic, Sorgery, History, BiographyrHiiloaophy. 
Poetry, or of whatever name or descriptioji, were first 
thtmbed out by the laborious penmen of them. So truo 
is it, that as the hand is instrument to all other instru- 
iMnts, it is tbe thumb chiefly, that mimaters ability t» 
Aehand. 

The thumb .points to du'fy. lis admirable contri- 
vBnce manifests both the wisdom and the goodness of 
file contriver. It plainly shows at the same time, that, 
man is destined by his Maker to em jfloyments of man- 
ual labour; and consequently,. that manual labour, ev- 
(ar from being a reproach to him, is one of the essen- 
tial daties of his natur* And condition, and ought rather 
to be held in honour than disgrace. AndifJJiere be 
some exceptions, they include but a very diininutive- 
({iroportion of the human family : for, of the whtde 
naM. thwe are not more perhaps than b hundi%d&. 
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ptfft, who are fkirly «^empted, bf rdnk, wfar^m, or 
dientftt occQpatrans, fram the necessit; of tal>«arteg 
vith their hands. 

' Sucking the thumbs, is a proverUal phrtiH, ^esatiitg; 
a total neglect of emploTing them in »y useful w»j 
answerable to the design ther were made for. A gnat 
many of tiiis " untoward generatitm" have the Bcnrvy 
trick of sucking then- thumbs j — a great many, too, 
whose cirenntstances imperiously demand a better use 
of them. It is a pitiful practice, whether in man or 
woman ; directly leading to poverty and want, and, 
not nnfreqtiently, to tfee worst of vices. It behooves 
that parents keep a sharp look out. Test their boya and 
|?rls get into this %¥ay, so dangerous to their morals, so 
deadening to all their faculties, and so destructire of 
their futare prospects in life. 

But there is one use of the thumb, that is infinitely 
worse than not using it at all : it is employing it in 
spreadiBg abroad falsehood and moral poison, with the 
pen, and with the type. It were iar better to be born 
without thumbs, than to usa them so abominably. 



NUMBER XXIX. 

Of the injury to the intellectiuita, arising/rom a minvif 
division of labour. 

Tke subdivision oflabour, In the manner of Europe, 
increases national wealth, but dimmishes human in- 
tellect. There, and yet more in China, -the lUwinriiig 
mechanic is not only con&ned to a single article of 
manufacture, but to a particular part, and often to a 
minute and trivial part, of that article : and though, in* 
this, way, a great deal moce labour can be done bydtb 
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iatoe nnmber of hands, vai even better done, jret the 
-laboarers themselTCfl Are so stinted u to tbe exercise 
•f theit^ facoTties both of body uid mind, that they sink 
;dmMt to mere machiaes: Very like a machine is in- 
4eed the human being who emphiys his whole lifetime 
in putting hetds on pins, or p<»nt8 on nails. Whatev- 
er of mind, or of natiTe intellect, he may have at the 
outset, it natur^ly contracts itself to the puny dimen- 
sion of his occnpafion. 
* In the primitive ages, employment in the manual 
arts served to develope, rather than imprison, the facul- 
ties of the iQuid 83 well as of the body ; because the 
artists Were not labottrers merely, but contrirers. The 
sacred volume that contwna the records of our holy 
religion, contains also some of the mmt useful as welt 
IS most authentic matters of ancient history | and in it 
we learn, how national ingenuity, aforetime dormant) 
was awakened and brought into action upon a great oc- 
raaon.* The two principal artists were endowed from 
above— <-Whe nee cometh every good gift — " with wis- 
dom of heart, to work rfl manner of work, of the en- 
frarer, and of the cunning workman, and of the em- 
broiderer, ill Mae, and in purple, in scarlet, and in fine 
linen, and of the weaver, even of them that do any 
Work; and of those that devise cunning work." 

Neither is it to be thought that there were not — be- 
sides the two that are particnlarly named — ^thousands 
•f the sons of Israel, whose wits were on that occasion 
fesercised in ingenious devices. Xor were the women 
hehindhand of the men. " All Hie women fliat were 
iivisehearted did spin wifli their hands, and brought 
Aat which they had spnn, both of blue, aftd of purple, 
and of Bcariet, and of fine linen-"— Not that every 
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lanelitiBh vomao was a ^ioster : but all fte V(»&ea 
tbat were wisthtarted did spin with llieir hands. Atul 
BO doubt thej did vie with one another in regard to in<- 
genuit; and beaaty cS workmasship, both vS spinnit^ 
and of dying ) and lUl this pat into exercise tiie facul- 
ties of their minds, which^in no small deg;ree, were 
brightened and expanded by such exercise. 

We have hewd our gnmdmothers say, that, in timir 
times, the like was seen in New-England — tiiat the 
wiie-hearted women did spin — that they did seek wool ' 
and flax, and did woric willingly with their hands — 
and, thus, clothed their households, if not with scarlet 
yet with garments decent and warm ; — and that it was 
, the happs She, who coald outdo her neighbouring fe- 
males, either in despatch^ or in the strength or the 
beauty of her work. 

The labottring men of onr country, and especially of 
the n<fftitem sec^on of it, can turn themselves with ■ 
wonderful fadlity to different kinds of cmploymecft. 
Generally, they are not altogether this thing, or tk^ 
ortheoffter. The mechanick knows how to use the 
hoe and the plough ; or if not, his single trade embra- 
ces what, in old connlnes, is branched into half a doz+ 
en. The farmer too, besides the great scope of thought 
and contrivance which his ownpropefemplnyment gives 
him, is, in some re<(pect9, an artist ; seme parts of me- 
chanical business, of the coarsec but most nuseesaryi 
kind, he can turn his hand to upon- occasions. The 
consequence of this is, that our cmntrymen are not ta 
perfect in any one particular. Whereas the labourii^ 
artisans o^ the older world commonly excel in one 
thing, but are t]uite ignorant of every thing else. If 
they are put aside from their particular trades, they 
Know not how to help themselves by any other means. 

Tliere are advantage on both »4tes ; but, in m.f 
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hanMe o(Mtu«Ot b; far tiie greatut on tmr own. Dts- 
tant from us be the day, when, by lubdiTiMOD of labmir, 
aflcf theiwesent nunner ot crowded countries, a large 
pn^MHlton ot the American population shall be confined 
as it were in dungeeBs^ivrely seeing the open hc« of 
heaven or of earth— and perpetnally emplojcd in the 
dull ri>iHid of occupations incapable of abating a sii^le 
idea in their mindsi 



NUMBER XXX. 

Of the hwd of Wen—pasHcularig ike genHematUy 
men. 

There are multitudes who pus along the stream of 
life without l^iouring at the oar, or paying any thing 
for ibeir passage ; to that the durge of their fare falls 
most unreasonably, upon their feUow-passengers. This 
is an evil of a very serious and dangerous nature } for 
sach idlers not only burden comnumity, but cormpt it. 
To gay that it were as well for their country that they 
had sever been born, and that they are unwortny to be 
ouBibered in the census of its population ; to say this, 
is ujing too little. They not only do no good, but 
much harm : they not only prey upon the fruits of odi' 
er mens' industry, but deprave public mwals. They 
are like scabby sheep that taint the flock. It is in Oe 
nature of this kind ofgentty t» multiply very fast, If 
tbey are nut checked ; for, besides that they common- 
ly bring up their children, if children they have, in thrir 
•vn way of living, they are pei^tuatty making prose- 
Ijtes from the families of their neighbours } leading; 
astray, by tiieir examples aod eDiticeraents, a great aa- 
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ny youths, who, bat for tliem, mig^t have been iad«»- 
triouB, and useful to aocie^. 

In BOBte countries, thp wisdom* of legialatora bas 
been modi employed on this snl^ect, and the aim of 
executive power baa enforced industry as a politick 
duty which every person owed to the state. The Hol- 
landers in particular, in the early age of their republic, 
considered idle persons as politically crinunal, and 
punished idleness as a crime against the commonwealth, 
lliose who had no visible means of an honest livelihood 
were called before the magistracy to give an account 
how they got their living ; and, if they were nnable to 
render a satisfactory explanation on this jwiut, they 
were put to Ubour. Those thrifty Hollanders are said 
to have employed, also, the following singuler expedi- 
ent. They~constructed a kind of box sufficiently large 
for a man to stand therein upright and exercise his 
bodily faculties. In the interior ofit there was a pump. 
The vagrant or idler was put into this box, which was 
■0 placed, in the liquid element, that the water would 
gu^ into it constantly, through apertures in its bottom 
and sides ; so that the lazy culprit had to work at the 
pump, with all hia might, and for several hours togeth- 
er, to keep himself from drowning. The medicine, it 
Is said, was found to be an infallible cure for the dis- 
ease ; insomuch that no person was ever known to work 
at the pump for the second time. 

I do by BO means recommend those old Dutch laws 
and customs for domestic use here. Sacred Liberty ! 
I would not hurt a hair of thy head. Yet every thing 
ought to be done in this case, which can be done, coa- 
aistently with that personal liberty which our free cod- 
stitutions of government guarantee to every citizen of 
the States. How far our laws, in consistency with 
die rights of citizens, might go towards restraining do •. 
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torious idleness and dissipation with respect to adidtf, 
it is not for me to saj. 1 leave it to men in upper life, 
and gifted with superior wisdom. Tbii8 far, however, 
I will venture to affirm, that, as diildren, in some senve 
or other, do actually belon); to the commanitj, so it 
oDght to be Id the power, and be made the dutj, of the 
political gaardians of the poblic welfare, to see to it 
ftat they be brought up in such a manner that thej 
may be likely to strengthen and adorn, rather than 
weaken and deprave society. For which reasoi^when 
idle profligate parents are manifestly leading their 
children in ^cir own footsteps, they ouglit to be taken 
from the dominion of such unworthy parents, and be 
placed under the care of those who would accustom 
them to habits of virtuous industry. It would be an 
act ef charity to the children themselves ; and would 
^ive to the general community a vast number of sound 
and useftil members, whe,else, would grew up to prey 
upon its earnings and poison its-morals. If all suitable 
paias were taken with the rising generation, to induce 
them to sober and industrious habits, by example, by 
the incitements of persuasion, and even by reason^le 
force, wlienever force is necessary, the effects would be 
happy beyond measure. An infinite mass of mischief 
and crime would be prevented } the officers of justice 
would have littie t« do ; snr jails would, comparative- 
ly, be empty. 

I will only add, Fuhlie SettHment, as it now stands, 
in some, if not in most parts, of our country, must needs 
W rectified ; else idleness and dissipation will contin- 
ue to gather numbers and strength. So long as an 
idle worthless chap — ^perchance a gambler and sharper 
—by means of a fine coat, a lily-hand, and graceful 
hows, is able to take rank of an industrious, worthy 
ytning farmer, or medunic, who gets an honest living 
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hf the Bwett of Us iace — it wUt be vain to denonate 
idleness, or to reconunciid iodustrjr. Under eachdr- 
cnmstances, joung men, whose ambition is UMire tbta 
a match for their moral principle, very natnrally tiira 
idlers, or set out to live by their wits ; welt knowing 
tiiatifthe; can only keep up a gentleHianlf appear- 
ance, by almost whatever means, the; will be much 
better received, and rank much hij^er, than if they 
were plain, industrious, labwriog men. 

Lo, a Ball ! a splendid ball^— And who enters now i- 
Whoifhe, that all the gentlemen greet so heartily, 
and all the ladies notice so readily f It is Mr. Flask, 
an itinerant, who, without funds, without industry, 
without any visible means, always dresses in high taste, 
and has, at his fingers' end, every punctilio of faahion- 
^le manners^he is quite the gentiemanj every inch of 
him, 

/ ««=========^^ 

NUMBER XXXI. 

OfprodwAive UtbotfTf other tlutn thtft nfthe luads, 

'■ KjjowLEDoa is power." This was a favourite 
maxim of Bacon, so emiiient in the ranks of pbiloso- 

phj. 

The wellness of man is marvellously strengthened 
by his knowledge. It is by his superiour knowled^-; 
that he gains dominion over the various races of an 
mals. of which many are much stronger and swifter 
than he 5 over the stubborn earth, and over thepower-' 
ful elements, Fire, Air, and Water. Naked came h'*^ 
into the world, and naked must he ever have remaineg,; 
had net the inspiration of the Almightygiven himH»- 
derataoding, and furnished him with motives to empt<)f 
iifia noble faculty in an infinite variety of useful way*. 
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Man is feeble of body : his mun strength lies io his 
mind. Apart from his superior intellectual facilities^ 
he would be one of the most helpless, forlorn* and 
wretched animals, upon the face of the earth. 

The invaluable worth of knowledge, and of ednss' 
tion by which it is acquired, has been ever, in all cir<' 
ilized countries, the standing tberae of profound dis- 
cussion, or, more often, of splendid but empty deck* 
mation ; so that only scanty gleanings are left to the 
modern pen. There is, however, one respect in whidt 
the subject has been neither exhausted nor frequent- 
ly touched : it is the intimate connecUoa between 
knowledge and Frodiative L^tour. 

Productive Labour, so essential to the sustatance 
and support of the general community of man, is two* 
fold — direct, and indiiect. 

Direct productive labour consists of thiri bodily ex- 
ercise, that " sweat of the face," by means of which we 
are furnished with food uid rument, and with all the 
Tarious necessaries and elegancies of Fife. By this it 
is that life is sustained and decorated ) and it is in 
this way that the great bulk of mankind is necessarily 
employed. Those who labour with their hands* in 
husbandry and in the various useful arts, are as it were 
&e strong pillars that support the living world. Bul^ 
then, they are in no wise entitled to arrogate the hon- 
our to themselves exclusively : — " The band cannot 
say 1 1 the eye, I have no need of thee." 

IndiTedbf, tiierp are., in the common vineyard,~pra- 
ductiva and efficient labourers, other than those who 
work with their hands. Tliey are the ones who invent, 
conceive, plan, guard, and regulate : so that, after all, 
•Mind is an essential and most eminent operator 
thraughout ^e whole process. 
I will barely suggest a few particttlars ; leaving it to 
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the reader to enlarge nfoa theni} uid to ciui^ne them 
with ethers nhich are Alike obvious. 

Very little would it signil/) tiuiugh we bad hands to 
labour, if we knew not haw to ns^ tbein j oor shoatd 
we know how to use them skilful^, but for the inven- 
tioDB of thoB6 who have gone before us. Without the 
•id of the art^, our hands must be idle, or work to no 
purpose. In all the multitudiDous occupations that are 
now going OH, whether upon land or water, whether for 
the sustenance or the adornment of life, there js a nev- 
er-ceasing dependence upon the arts. And how were 
the arts explored, and how brought to the wonderful 
Btate of perfection which thev now are in ? B; intense 
labour of the Mind. From one generation to another, 
very many who laboured not at all with their h^nds, 
have laboured abundantly, and moat efficiently and 
usefully with their intellects. Their inventions and 
improvements have directed and guided manual labour, 
and have facilitated and abridged it in a marvellous 
manner and degree. And assuredly, theirs is to be 
regarded as belonging to the highest class of produc- 
tive labour } assuredly he that contributes to the gen- 
eral stock of knowledge in the arts, ia a benefactor tf 
the public, and is entitled to the gratitude of all ; as- 
suredly, the labouring man is bound to encourage tiie 
arts, which so mightily aid the work of his hands. Nor 
ought he to think lightly of mere science ; it is the 
mother of the arts, ao(l,in sundry inslaiices, it has,uD> 
designedly and nnconsclvusly, led to the discovery rf 
them, l^e star-gazers of ancietit Chaldea never once 
dreamed of the vastly important practical pniposes te 
which the world, in succeeding ages, would apply the 
knowledge of astronomy. 

Agun, it is to be considered and distinctly reuem- 
bered| that the labouring class spend their strength for 
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a:6«^t, aiHeea th« fniits of their industry be Recvrely 
guarded from pluAder and robberjr, and against tb* 
hand of rapacnusnCsSt in wkateTftr matiDerj or nnd«ff 
whatever guise, it ntay assail them. Hence, of neees- 
sity, there must be government, laws, and courts e£ 
justice; and of necessity, iilso, there must be lawgiv- 
ers, executive and judicial officers, advocates, &c. 
Now aU these must be paid btit of the common stock. 
But, prdvided they dischArge (heir'daties ably and futh- 
fully, and are content with reasonable recompense, n« 
labourer is more worthy of his hire. .By ho means art 
Ihey to be regarded as drones in the hive. As they are 
the necessary guardians over the general treasure which 
manual labour accumulates, so they have a right to a 
share of it— at the same time, on the part of the gener- 
al community special care muat be taken lest the guar" 
diaosof its rights and its property, like the invenous scAis 
of vld Eli, should make such free use of the jU^-hook,' 
as to leave little else to the commonalty but the broth. 
Moreover, since laws can afford us no etTectaal pro* 
tectum unless the morals of community be preserveA 
tnm general corruption, it clearly fellows that the pn>- 
fes8i(ttial men who faithfully devote their time and at- 
tention to the interests of ptn% moraKty, are really, 
theu^ indirectly, productive labourers in even Ihe se- 
tuhr sense of the terms. I will particularly instance 
the venerable Ministers of our holy religion, who— la^ 
ingoutofthe questioball considerations of the futura 
life— do, I presume to affirm, greatly increase the t- 
tnount of productive liAonr by the weight of (heir ex- 
kortations and influence ^dinst idleness and profliga- 
cy, at thti same time that they no tess contribute to tlie 
aecurity of the fruits of labour by the generally moral- 

* Firtt bpok or Samuel, 2d ebapter. 
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iuQg effects of tiie'ir ministnitioiis. So also, ttewell- 
qaalided nod futhful inatntctora of our children and 
-youthtretober^iarded in nearljthe same point ti 
^ew— OS ami»ig the most productive and useful of la* 
bonrera. 

Neither is it true, that no labonr is hard, except that 
•f the hands. So far otherwise) many an excellent man, 
bj intense labour of mind in his [frofession, has worn 
himself out much sooner than he would have done, had 
. be employed an equal measure of industry in the la- 
bours of the field. 



NUMBER XXXII. 

■9 toTmo-aoothivg Scottish Legend, 

Old age is justly considered as situated on the eoii' 
fines of the grave ; and, of course, the ravages that 
death makes in that uttermost province of human life^ 
excite no surprize. It is an adage nearly as ancient 
perhaps as time, that the old must die. Indeed the 
aged may be said to die while they live. By little and 
little they are losing, almost every day, somewhat oS 
the very stamina of life ; and even if no mortal disease' 
^pervene, ^eir earthly tabernacles, must, ere long', be 
dissolved, of mere decay. This natural process of dis- 
Hiution is often so gradual as to be little perceived, 
and least of all by the sntgects of it $ but the process 
is constantly advancing, whether perceived or not. So 
far, therefore, from its bdng a marvel that the aged 
die at last, the marvel is that they live so long ; con- 
sidering the extreme brittleness of the thread of life* 
and the many hair-breadth escapes from ileath which 
they must have had dniing such a great length of timg^ 
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iia the contrary, premature deaths occasion, not 
mereljr the bitterness of transient sorrow, but that root- 
ed angnish which rises from disappointed hopes. And 
it is particulary so wiHi regard to children, cut oS* in 
tiie flower of youtli, or in the bud of infancy. Paren- 
tal affection kopetk all 0iings ; and when the object o^ 
its fond hope is snatched away, it faints utid^r the 
stroke, and is ready to say, rejuningly, '^ ft were bet-' 
ter not to faa?e had the gift at all.** But when this ob- 
jfect is an oati/ child, the cup of anguish is Dot merely 
fiiU, but it overflows Bereavement of tins laat de- 
scription is frequently noticed in tlie' hoty scriptures, 
ts most deeply affecting ; and accordingly, pious wri- 
ters in all ages and countries, have been assiduously 
anxious to pour tlie balm of consolation into hearts thus 
torn with anguish. ^ 

With such benevolent views, no doubt, was fabrica- 
ted the ancient legend, »r fable, with which I ahall 
conclude these reHections. It originated in the Scot' 
tigh highlands, whose inhabilans have, in great part, 
Wne a c»nsiderable resemblance to the patriarch^ 
^es; having, from time immemorial, led a pastoral 
tire,and been remarkable for frugal plainness of living, 
f»r sobriety, and for zealoas attachment to the holy 
mligion they profess. Awl a singular circumstance^ 
which, to them, has given peculiar eflicacy to the U' 
send h»eafler related, is, that tliey have been, and are, 
generally speaking, so tinctured with superstition, as 
firmly to believe in the frequency of supernatural vis- 
ions or apparitions. I will only remark further, for 
npl»nation, that every highland householder, agreeably 
to-an ancient custom, makes a festival for his friends 
tod neighbors, on the death of any one of his family ; 
•hich funeral feast is called The tale Wake. 

A married couple of the Scottish highlands, had 
thnce lost their only child, each dying at an early age. 
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Upon tiie death of the last, the grief of the father t»e-^ 
came boiaterous, and he uttered his plaints in the lou- 
dest terms. 

" The death of the child happened Ute in the spring, 
when, in the more inhabited atratka, sheep were, abroad ; 
but front the blasts in that high and stormy re^on, they 
were still cooined in the cot. In a dismal snowj- 
eve&ing, the man, unaUe to stifle his anguish, went«at«^ 
lamenting aloud, for a lamb to treat his friends with at 
the late wake. At the door of the cot, however, he 
found a stranger standing before the entrance. He 
was astonished, in such a night, to meet a person so 
£ir from any frequented place. The stranger was 
plainly attired ; but had a countenance expressive of 
singular mildness and benevolence, and addressing 
liim in a sweet impressive voice, asked him what he 
djd there amidst the tempest. He was filled with awa 
which he could not account fur, and said he came for a 
I^mb.-^' What kind oflamb do you mean to take P" 
said the stranger. " The very best I can find," he re - 
plied, " as it is to entert^n my friends } and I hope 
you will share of it." *< Do your sheep m^e any re- 
sistance when yon take away the lambs, or any distur- 
bance afterwards f " " Never," was the answer. " How 
differently am I treated," said the traveller : « When 
I come to visit my sheepfold, I take, as I am well en- 
titled to do, the best Iamb to myself ; and my ears «'« 
Iflled with the clamor of discontent by these ungrate- 
ful sheep, whom I have fed, watched and protected." 
He looked up in amaze | but the vision was fled." 

If it be proper to add any thing at all here, I can 
think of nothing better than the Epitaph of Mr. Wea- 
ley*a upon an infant child : — 

" When the Arrhaagefi tramp shall blow, 

And Kouk to hodies Jnio, 
What ^rowd* «bsll wbih Iheir riTes beloir. 

Had been as Outrt at tbine i" 
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Of maternal Uademesa — or the tomwt tif the daugh- 
ter of JHah. 

Amohost the short but admirable Blcetdies of nature 
wbicb the histortcal part of the Sacred Volume famish- 
es, there is oDe tliat has been very little noticed ; 
though had it been found in any otiier book of so early 
date, it would have been quoted, again and again, with 
peals of applause. It Is recorded in the Slst chapter 
<ff the Sd book of Samuel, and consists of a simple vn- 
varnished tale of maternal tenderness, taken from real 
life. 

In the b^nnini; of barley 'harvest seven sons of Saul 
vere hanged up, all tt^ther, and it was ordered that 
their dead bodies should remain apon the gallows or 
"tree, exposed to tiie birds and the beasts of prey. Two 
«f those young men were the sons of Rizpah, Saul's 
eoncuUne, whose conduct on that distressing occasion 
is described as follows :— " And lUzpah the daughter 
af Aiah took sackcloth, and spread it for her upon the 
vock, from the banning of harvest until water dixq»- 
ped upon them out of heaven, and suffered neither the 
birds of die air to rest ob ^miiy day, nor the beasts 
of the field by night." 

The sacred historian records this story as worthy of 
notice and remembrance, and, according to the nsaal 
manner of the penmen of the holy Bible, he merely re- 
cords it } adding not a word of comment or a uDgle re- 
lection of his own. Indeed it is, of itself, a picture 
which needa do colouring, and which no art conld im- 
prove. 

What was the moral or religious character of Riz- 
pah, we tre not toid. Her bting called Saul's conctf-. 
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biae is no evidence that she was of iin abandoneil cbftr^ 
acter ; for C9ticubine probably means here, nothing 
more or worse than a wife of the secondarj or subordi* 
Date rank, agreeably to tiie cnstom, tolerated, tiiougb 
not sanctioned, nnder the Mosaical diapensation. Nor 
do we know if the two unhappy sons had treated their 
mother at all with filial kindness. Considering that 
they were branches of Saul's ungracious hvose, tlie 
greater likelihood is that the mother had suffered many 
a pang from the churlishness of their behaTiour. And 
be it even so, she but acted the genuine character of 
Jikiker when she forgot the uadotifulness of her sons 
in the yearnings of her compassion. 

If we except the few, in whose hearts natural afiec- 
tion has given place to the ambition of making a figure 
in the eyes of the public— maternal tenderness is oC 
universal extent, unless in those benighted regions 
where it has been blighted by a horrible superstition. 
This species of affection is one of the primary qualities 
«f human nature, and no talents or accomplishments 
can supply its place. It is otke of the main pillars of our 
race, which, without it, would quickly tumble to ruin. 

The child that has the mother with it, though born Idl 
the most abject condition of life, has one friend at least ; 
% friend who loves it asjiaturally as she loves herself, 
and guards and festers it from the same powerful feel- 
ings of nature that she guards and fosters her own life. 
And what thaugh, as to the greater part of mothers, the 
maternal tenderness partakes more of animal instinct 
than of any rational exercise of the mind ? What thou^ 
it is so apt to run into a blind, excessive, and pemi- 
«ious indulgence ? What though their misguided fond- 
ness for their infant progeny is aptly represented in the 
iaUe ^ the ape> that- stifled her yonngUng with the via- 
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lence of her embrace P — All thia, osl; Bhom ttat die 
gifts of nature are pervertible, and that ill may be edu- 
ced from good. The affection itself, peculiar to the 
matenia! bosom, is implanted b^ the hand of God : it 
is a precious part of female nature, and of immeasnra- 
ble importance in its conieqaences. 

Aa a celebrated writer remarks, " The authority of 
a fother, so useful to onr well-being, and so justly vea- 
erable on all accounts, hinders us from having that en* 
tire love for him that we have for onr mothers, whero 
the paternal authority is melted down into the motb* 
er's fondness and indulgence."' 

Experience fully testifies to tiie troth of the above 
remark, and at the same time evinces the wisdom of 
the divine economy in tiiis important particular. Filial 
afiectioD, which is one of the most nsefiil aflectttms i^ 
onr general nature, obtains its root and earliest growtii 
fi^m maternal tenderness. The fond and doting moth- 
er has our first love, which, by degrees, eitends itsdf 
to the other parent. Whereas, but for the indulgent 
softness of female nature which so irresistibly attract! 
the ^ettionsjof our infancy and early childhood, there 
would be much les-, of pure uasophisticated filial love^ 
than there now ia in the world. 

Ali^ for the conduct of those children who neglect 
their mother when she is old ! It manifests an unfeel- 
ingness of heart and brutality of disposition exceeding 
the ordinary bounds of human depravity. 

While I am upon the subject of maternal tenderness 
I will notice one of the bitterest of the bitter drops in 
the cup of early widowhood : it is the loss of the only 
human being that can so naturally participate in her 
yeantings to her infant offspring. This is exquisitelf 

* Burke. 
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ecprttstd ia one df the poettu of Mre. Opie, i jmuig 
widotred mother. 

" VVben to rti7 hmrt m^ child I foM, 

She onlj deepens erery sigh : 

f tbink, while I her cliarins beholil. 

How she >(l hare plea<i'rf her father'* eye. 

And nhi)e I froai her Ikphig toagae 

Soft rhildhood's artless accents hear, 

I thhik. with vaid remembraoce wrung, 

Hmr the 'd bun chsrin'd her fotber'i ear." 



NUMBER XXXIV. 

€ff Prudeaee in the ordinary coneenu of life. 

" I Witdom dwell with Frudenca." 
Ano what it this close inmate of wiadom ?— Not that 
B^gardly, craviag propensity, which occasions oa« tA 
iiril and moil like an emmet, without cessation, and 
Irithout enjoyment—not that sordid disposition, which, 
lt>propria6ng erery thing to Sflf, withholds bread from 
tile hungry— not the worldly spirit, that makes all its 
calcnlations with the sole view to present loss and gtua 
—not the jealous temper that keeps, by day and ni^tf 
i cat-like watch, and dares trust nobody — not tlie sly- 
ness that habitually prefers strataj^m to openness of 
COBdDct—>-not the cowardice that shrinks from the res' 
ponsibility, or the danger, to which duty calls. — 
Though,' by a moral abuse of words, these, seTerally^ 
have been di^fied with the name of Prudence, tttej 
ar6 very unlike that genuine prudence with which wis* 
dom deigns to dwell. 

Prudence of the right stamp, is tlie praetical expos)< 
tion both of a correct judgment and a correct heart* 
It regards the future, as welt as the present; immor-, 
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fality as veil wi time ; sod Mch according to tiieit 
respective importance. It aeeks the »ttainmeHt of 
worthy otyecta byv/tatiiy and guit4ble meajw. It keep* 
the end in view, and the means it properly adapts to 
the end. It shuns the evil that ia aToidablet and what 
is unaToidible, it meets with resigMtioD and finsiKM* 
Au ouQce of genuine Prudence is worth a pound of 
uabridled Genius. What signifies fine sense, exalted 
sense, even the best tbeoretieal sense in the world, if it 
produces worse than nonsense in practice f What sig- 
nifies it that one have gre»t parts and great learning, 
united, if, notwithstanding, he acta the part of a fool ? 



Look at Bibulus, the most exalted, vet the most eetf- 
degraded of men ! Seemingly, he never thinks fooli»h- 
I J, nor ever acts wisely. Endowed with uncommon 
talents, and possessing the advantages of superior 
learning, bis whole life, nevertheless, is a series of in- 
consistencies, errors and follies; and all (rom the want 
of prudence, without which, no man is truly great, or 
can be useful to others, or even to himself. 

Prudence, consists of soundness of judgment, togeth- 
er with firmness of resolution to follow the dictates of 
judgment. For want of such firm resolution, many act 
absurdly, though they speculate wisely ; being drawn ' 
astray, contrary to their better knowledge, by indo- 
lence, by timidity, by ungoverned passion, w by their 
propensities to particular ruinous vices. 

Prudence, as particularly respects the concerns of 
this life, is a gift of Nature, distributed, like intellect, 
in dtfierent degrees among mankind. Some discover 
the rudiments of it even from childhood. Others «re 
naturally rash, headstrong, and disposed to follow the 
impulse of the moment without either foresight or re- 
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flectioQ ; till taught to their cost, and sometiues h^- 
pil; cnretl, in the school of experience. While ethcn 
again, notwithstanding excellent advantageB for learn- 
ing discretion, continue, as to this particular, radtcallj 
defectiTe totheend of tiieirlires. Thej have ijnick- 
ness of apprehension, readiness of wit, volubility of 
tongue, and besides, dame experience has severely dis* 
ciplined them in her school. But all this notwithstuid- 
ing, they still have the weakness of infancy io this par- 
ticular ; in middle age, and even to old age, their minds 
ftre yet in the cradle. 

But though the prudeoce of which I am now speak- 
ing is a natural gift, it is an improveabte gift. Where 
there are any rudiments of it at all in the young mind, 
it may, by proper means, be strengthened and increU- 
ed ; «nd it is one of the essential parts of education to 
lead the pupil inta the habit of forethought and reilec- 
tioD, and to cultivate in him a sturdy growth of welt- 
directed Resoluteness f which, in fact, is a main pillar 
of the human heart. As many person^ are imprudeat 
for want of education, so, unquestionably, the ruiniow 
imprudences of many others are owing to a perverted 
or unsound education ; an education that leads them to 
contemn the condition alloted to them by Providence, 
and to restless aspirations after one that is unattaina- 
- ble. 

Some certain circumstances liave been the means tf ' 
imbuing a whole populatJeo with remarkable prudence i 
continuing for ages, tn Holcroft's Travels in liolland | 
it is remarked : " The Dutchman, living in continssl 
danger of inundation, and of losing, not only the fruits j 
ofhisindustry, but his life, becomes habitually prudent 
Ilia foresight is admirable, his perseverence not to be ! 
conquered, and his labours, unless seen. Dot to be be- | 
lieved." The £lcotch, also, bare, time out of ai&ftr 
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been as it were inoculated with prudence, u relate! to 
the various branches of economy ) and it is clearlj ac- 
counted for from the peculiar oircunistaaccs of their 
history. In some other countries (unfortunately^ in our 
own, for one instance) a concurrence of several «xtra'- 
ordinary circumstances has occasioned very many tboD' 
ssads to he imprudent, rash, and' desperately adventn- 
roos. And as on the large scale, m> on the small ones : 
a Bound education, correct habits, and a just way of 
thinking, in early life, generally lead to prudence oC 
conduct in its following stages ; and so contrariwise. 

One of the many important branches of pradence, it 
carefully to avoid incuring enmities, as far as can be 
done consistently wi^ uprightness of character and a 
goed conscience. For seldom does one unnecessarily 
make an enemy of his fellow creature but he finds 
cause to regret it afterwards | and as seldom has one , 
had reason to be sorry that he has used the soft answer 
which iumeth away ivrath. But instead of arming 
this point, I will merely adduce a very carious and it 
very instructive specimen from the Memoirs of Frank* 
Un. 

" In 17S6," observe the Reviewers, in the Anohctie 
Jbgazine, " Franklin was chosen clerk of the general 
assembly of Pennsylvania ;-— his first promotion, as he 
cdls it in his narrative. The choice was annual, and 
tlie year following, a new member made a long speech 
in o[^osition to his re-election. We copy what he re- 
lates on this occasion, because it is every way charac- 
teristic." 

" As the place was highly desirable fo^pe, on many 
accounts, I did not like the opposition of this new im- 
ber, who was a gentleman of fortune and educa'ion, 
*itii talents that were likely to give him in time gieat 
iaSuenceintheliouse, which indeed afterwards hap- 
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pened. I dkl net, h«wever, Sim at gainiDg his favor by 
paying any servile respect to ym, but after some time 
took this other method. Having heard that he had m 
bis library a certain very :;carce and curious book, I 
wrote a note to him, expressing my desire of perusing- 
that book, and requesting that he would d« me the &- 
vour of lendii^it tomeforafewdays. Hestntit im- 
mediatiely ; and I returned it in about a week wiA 
another note, eipressiug strongly my sense 4^ the £i- 
TOur. Whui we next met in the houses he spoke to 
me, (which he had never done before,) and with great 
civility ; and he ever after manifested a readiness (o 
serve me on all occasions, so that we became great 
friends, and our friendship continued to his death. This 
is another instance of the truth of an old maxim that 
1 had learned, which says,* he that has onee doneyoa 
a kindness, will be more ready to do you anotlier, than 
he whom you yourself have obliged.' And it shows 
how much more profitable it is prndently to remove, 
tlian to resent, return and continue inimical proceed- 



NUMBER XXXV. 

Of ike vaA importance of Manner in giving Coansd 



To exasperate is not the way to convince : nor does 
asperity of language or of manner necessarily belong to 
the duty of ^ain -dealing. So far otherwise, a scold- 
ipg preacher, or a snarling reprover, betrays alike a 
gross ifunorance of the philosophy of the human mind, 
And the absence of christian meekness ; and however 
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zealous be his aim to do good, the prorakingneas nt his 
mamier will de&&t the benevolence of his intention*. 

The Allowing remarlcs are from the pen of a mu as 
diBtinguished for christian ptetj, as for saperior genias 
—the immortal Co\^er. *' No man" (says that evan- 
gelical poet) " was ever scolded out of his sins. The 
heart, corrupt &s it is, and because it is so, grotva angry 
if it be not treated with some management and good 
manners, and scolds again- A surly mastifl' will bear 
perhaps to be stroked, though be will growl under that 
operatimi, but if yon touch him roughly be will bite. 
There is no grace that the spirit of self can counterfeit 
with more success than that of zeal. A man thinks he 
is fighting for Christ, when he is fighting for his own 
notions. He thinks that he is skilfully searching the 
hearts of others, when he is only gratifying the malig- 
nity of his own } and charitably supposes his hearers 
destitute uf all grace, that he may shine the more ia 
his own eyes by comparison." 

Nor is either scolding or' ridicule the proper way to 
cure men of tiieir religious prejudices : for by inflam- 
iog their anger, it renders their prejudices the more 
fitnbborn and invetemtc. It is no matter how absurd, 
or even how monstrous, their errors and prejudices be; 
if you offend them by the grossness of your manner, 
there is little hope of -your convincing them afterward 
by the cogency of yonr reasoning. 

The Baptist Missionaries in India at the first insult- 
ed, as we are told, the superstition which they attack- 
. ed, and ridiculed and reviled the Bramins in the streets, 
and at their festivals, when the passions of the blinded 
and besotted populace were most likely to be4nflamed. 
But experience taught those pious and apostolical men 
that this was not the riglit way tt make converts : for 
vrbicli reason, in 1805, they jnade a declaration of the 
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great [Kmciples upon which they thought it their du^ 
to act. " It is necessary," say they, « in our inter- 
CDurae widi (he Hindoos, that, u far as we are able*, 
we abstain from those things which would increase 
their preju<Uces agwnst the gospel. Those puis i^ 
English manners whjch are most ofiensive tor then 
ehould be kept out of sight; nor is it advisable at once 
to attack their prejudices by e^diibitiog with acrimony 
the sins of their go<k ; neither should we do Tiolence 
to their images, nor interrupt their worship." 

Now if this forbearance from every thing ppovt^ing^ 
whether in language or in manner, was expedient in 
dealing with tiie errors of the grossly idolatrous pagans^ 
.it is assuredly not less expedient for fellow christians, 
in their treatment of the real or supposed religious er- 
rors of one another. Bitter revilings and contumelious 
denouncements always provrfce, but never convince. 
If they are used instead of argument, they betray a 
conBcions weakness, for It is much easier to revile and 
denounce than to argue. And furthermore, we are quite 
as apt to be furiously in the wrong as to be furiously 
in the right : w if even we know ourselves to be right 
as to matter, we put ourselves in the wrong as to man- 
ner, if we make use of foul weapons, rather tiian those 
which tiie armory <^ reastm supplies. 

Jtfaaner is to be cwefully studied by every one, 
-whether io a public or a private station, who undertake* 
to reclaim the vicious, or convince the erring : for what 
would be beneficial if done in one manner, would ba 
worse than labour lost if dooe in another. A haugh^, 
supercilious manner never wins, seldom convinces, and 
always disgusts : whereas that whioh indicates meek- 
ness and unmingled benevolence and compassion, rare- 
ly fails of some salutary impression ; especially if sua- 
vity of ouuuter be accompuued with force of reasuiiDg; 

« 
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and a due regard be had to time, place, and circum- 
stances- 
No very long while ago, Mr. , an Americam 

clei^yman, as distinguished, for pious z«al as for emi- 
nent parts, was passing a river in a ferrj boat, along 
with company of some distinctioo, among which was a 
military officer, who repeatedly made use of profane 

language. Mr. continued silent till they had 

landed, when asking him aside, he expostulated with 
him in sucii a moving manner that the officer espreased 
Ilia tlianks, and his deep sorrow for his oEfence ; but 
added withal, " Sir, if you hai reproved me before the 
company, I should kttve' drawn my sword upon you." ~ 
There are some who glory in it, that by their plain- 
dealing they wound the pride of those they deal with. 
Peradventure with greater pride they do it. Often wb 
are so little aware of the obliquities of our own hearts^ 
that we may be feeding and nourishing pride within 
ourselves, whilst we are zealously aiming our blow» 
at tile pride of others. Our love of chiding, our coarse 
bluntness, which we fondly term an honest plain* 
heartedness, or warmth of zeal, may possibly spring 
from other motives than those of pure christian benev- 
olence. 

Iq the governance of children, very much indeed 
depends on Manner. If you provoke your ckit^r^n to 
anger, little will they regard, at the time, the whole- 
some counsel that ia mingled with the provocatitA you 
pve them. Reproof is ever as a bitter pill to the re- 
ceiver, and when administered even to children, it 
must be done with visible m-uks of tender alTectioa t& 
sweeten it; else it will be more likely to duhamtthaa 
good. 
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NUMBER XXXVI. 

Of Troth-speaking as denoting ctturage. 



It requires no inconsiderable degree of coursge a1- 
vajs to speak the tnitii. And hence, in the 14di and 
15tii centuries^ commonlj termed the ^e of chiTalrji 
the two pmnts of honour, in the male eex, were Vatoar^ 
and Veracity ; particularly a stedfaat adherence to 
plighted futh, or one*§ word and promise ; lying) or 
falsehood, being considered as indicative of cowardice, 
and abhorred rather fw.its meanness than for its uoni 
turpitude. Acctvdingly, the ehivalnras knights, whilst 
little regarding any part else of the second table of the' 
holy decal(^e, and least of all the sur^, seventh tmi 
tenth commandments, would, nevertheless, suffer any 
puna and penalties in preference to the imputation <^ 
word -breaking, lying, or prevarication. Id the old Ro- 
mance, Amadis de Oaul, king Lisuarte being reduced 
to tlic dire atternative of breaking his word, or deliver^ 
ing up hia daughter into the hands of an utter stranger f 
he is represented as exclaiming, " My daughter roust 
fare as God haft appmnted ; but my word shall Bever 
be wilfully broken." 

The age of chivalry is long since past ; but some of 
its relics have floated down the stream of time, and 
are visible even at the present instant. In seme of the 
high circles of faehian, as well among descendants rf 
Europeans in other countries, as in Europe itself^ Val- 
our and Veracity are considered not merely as indis- 
pensable requisites of a guitleman, but as almoet tiA 
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only points of honour ^at are necesury to hia eharac 
ter. A man maj be a blasphemer oT God and rel^ost 
a notorious profligate, an inmate of the brothel, a sedu- 
cer of female virtue ; he maj be all this, and jet rank 
hi^ as a ^ntleman ; he may be all this, and yet be re- 
ceived into what fashtoD calls good company, with M 
cordial welcome as if his character were white as ths 
drirea snow. Butif he lie under the imputation either 
•f direct cowardice, or of the indirect cowardice of ut* 
tering a wilful falsehood, he is despised, banished, and 
proscribed, as unfit for the company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen. For which reason, a man of this sort of higb 
fashion, when chained directly or by implication, of 
being a coward, or a liar, finds his chivalrous spirit 
roused, and lifted to the highest pitch. Call him a foe 
to Qod, a debauchee, a violator oS the connubial ties, 
and he is able to laugh it oflT; for it does in no wise 
touch his honour : but call him a coward, or a liar, and 
he^thinks notiiing but your blood can wash away the 
stain. 

Apart, however, from the notions of chivalry, the 
vice of lying ranks among the meanest «f vices. It is 
the vice (^ slaves. It is the vice that chiefly abounds 
among nations in political slavery, and with that low 
and wretched c1as!i of our fellow beings who are in 
personal bondage. Slavidi fear prompts them to pre- 
varicate and lie, as it were in self-defence. Nor is it 
the leaa mean for its becoming an attribute of freemen. 
Its meanness, as well as its guilt, is increased by this 
ciroumstance ; since, in th» last case, there is fur tesf 
iii^ency of temptation, and a far clearer knowledge of 
, duly. Assuredly, with people possessing freedom and 
enjoying tbe light of Christianity, a strict regard to 
truth should be considered as a cardinal point in char- 
Acter^ and every species of wiliiil fiUsehood slunild bft 
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Jield in otmoat disgr&ce i nor merely in disgrace for its 
ueanDess, but in lUihoirence for its tnond turpitude. 

Though, as 1 observed befpre, it requires courage t» 
speak the truth at all times, and under all circumstan- 
ces, yet this sort of courage is of no difficult atUunment 
in the school of christian morals. And, as to ^tB rest, 
•peaking the truth, is one of the easiest things in the 
world iforit is merely the espressioa of one's ow« 
perceptions, or of what lies clearly in his memory. 
The veriest child, that has attained the use of the or- 
gans of speech, is capable of this. — Whereas to speak 
falsehood, requires effortandart. Falsehood is Jletioa, 
and needs invention and contrivance, so to frame and 
fashion it as to make it bear the semblance of truth. 
As he that dances upon the rope is not a moment at his 
ease, but must constantly employ effort to keep his 
balance, even so it fares with a liar. His mind is ever 
on the alert to escape detection. And after all, the 
very expedients Jie uses for this end, often produce the 
consequences which he wishes to avoid. He proceAis, 
■with cunuing art, to cover one lie with another, till at 
last, the cover being too narrow or too thin, the whole 
series is ciearfy seen through, 

I will only remark further* that lying, even in its 
simplest and most inoffensive forms, is by no means 
free of all mischief. Confidence is the cement, or rath- 
er the main pillar of society. Without it iriendship is 
but a ntme, and social intercourse a sort of war in dis- 
guise. And as falseness of speech, in any shape or de- 
gree whatever, has a tendency to destroy or weaken 
social confidence, so it tends, of course, to unhinge so- 
ciety. From this, as well as from the more solemn and 
more awful view of the subject, it clearly follows that * 
nothing scarcely is of greater necessity in the moral 
education of children, than to learn them beUmes ta 
pay a strict regard to tru^ 
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NUMBER XXXVII. 

Of Vuigariiy. 

There are but few word&iQ our laagnage tbat hartf 
a more grating sound ia the eara of those who lay claim 
to good breeding, than the word Vulgarity, insamudt 
that man; a one had rather be thought Ticiona than vul- 
gar. — And what ia vulgarity ? "Diis is rather a puz- 
zling questioQ : for the won! ia no where clearly defio< 
ed, nor is it capable of being psactly marked out by a 
d^Dttion. Profaneness, filthiness of speech, and » 
clownish awkwardness of manners witlial, are only the 
grosser parts of vulgarity, which extends itself to al- 
most innunwrable particulars of human conduct, and 
not uafrequently into the fashionable ranks of society. 
But though it is in a manner undefinable, it admits of 
being explained as it were by piecemeal ; and this may 
be the better done by contrasting it with a quality, 
which ever; body, of any decency of mind a'nd charac- 
ter, professes to hold in respect- 
Vulgarity, then, ia the direct opposite of Courteont- 
Bcss. But here, again, arises a question, What is 
tourleousness ? Your dictionary will tell yon it imptiea 
something elegant — something beyond the reach of 
plain men and women of the common sort. But so it 
is not. When St. Paul, addressing himself to chria* 
tians of all worldly grades and classes, even down t« 
■laves or menial servants ; when addressing himself to 
the lowest as well as to the highest, he bade them ht 
couneous, assuredly he did not mean that they must 
seeds all be of elegant manners. No : it is full likely 
that Paul himself did not excel greatly in that particu- 
b ; it was not, surely, the eftgwic« of his mannw thai 
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made Felix tremble. Courteousness, must mean there- 
fore, a something which is within the reach of all sorts 
of people ; and, in its primary and best sense, it maj' 
be understood to mean exactly such a behaviour as 
spontaneously springs from a heart warm with benevo- 
lence i — whilst, on the contrary, vulgarity, as respects 
pe<q>le of some rank in life, is the growth of cold sel- 
fisllneas always, and often, of eelflshnesa and narrow- 
jiess of intellect combined. Vulgarity, in some shape 
or other, beljays itself as clearly at the very top, as at 
the very bottom of the scale of life- 
Cardinal de Retz, remarks of Cardinal Richliea, a 
most puissant prime minister of France, that '' he lor- 
ed to rally others, but could not bear to be rallied him 
self." So, also, it is said of the Great Frederick of 
Prussia, that bis manner was to harrow up the feelings 
of his courtiers and attendants by breaking his cutting 
jokes upon them withoutmeasure or mercy ; well know- 
ing that they durst not oSer any retort. These two in- 
stances clearly show that vulgarity may be found in 
the palace, as well as in the cottage. TJie like may be 
frequently seen among tiie little great j many of whom 
take a delight in wounding the feelings of those below 
them, merely because they are below them : a scurry 
fault, whifji audden wealth, or sudden consequence of 
any kind, is peculiarly apt to draw after it. J say, a 
seuTBg fault, because nothing scarcely betrays a ttore 
reprobate heart, than an unfeeling, brutal conduct to- 
ward inferiors } as it usually Epriogs from the odious 
compound of arrogance, vanity, and cowardice.^ 

We have bo more right, wantonly or causelessly, to 

vound the min4 than to wound the body of a fellow 

being I and, in many instances, the former is the moiee 

cruel of the two, 

S^me pert(ms» even, in ttie blessed dead of givinc 
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alms to tiie needy, poison the ffR by an ungracious 
manner ef bestowment, accompanying it with a sour 
look, or peradventure with a bitter taunt. One of the 
wisest of tbe ancients noticed this species of vulgarity, 
and reproved it with tke sound words following : 
" My son, blemish not thy good deeds, neither use un- 
comfortable words >vhen thou givest any thing." 

There are Bome again, both men and women, who 
value themselvcB highly upon a coarse bluntttess, which 
they themselves call downright honesty and plainhear- 
tedness. *' ffe can't flatter, not we — w^ must speat 
truth— if they will take it— so— if not — weVe plwn,"t 
But hark'e ! not so fast. Pause a moment, and osa- 
tnine your own liearts, and perchance you may find 
that your manner parfokes more of pride, or sourness, 
than of benevolence. If you wish to amend the faulty, 
assuredly this is not the way. Again, have you no 
&ults at all of your own ? Hardly will you pretend to 
absolute immunity in tiiat respect. Well, then, ask 
your own hearta if you are willing to receive the same 
measure which you mete out to others. If you can 
bear, in all cases, to be told roundly of your own faults, 
even the minutest of them, then, and not otherwise, 
you may seem fairly entitled to the privilege of giving 
it off so roundly to others. Then, and not otherwise, 
may you bo at liberty to 4eal out your bitter pills, 
without any regard at all to gilding or sweetening them. 
In short, (for many things must I leave unsaid) any 
body that knows the world, might easily show that the 
family of the Vulgars is branched out into a great ma- 
ny divisions and subdivisions ; one or other of which, 
^ embraces not a few, who would be very loth to owa 
themselves members of that unhonourcd household. 

^ i Shak»pearo, 
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NUMBER XXX^II. 

BJ the very great injhtnce f^f Vit or Custom, as rt' 
specie Children, upon their dispositions ani tharat- 
ters in after-life. 

" Jast u the tiT<£ it beat tbe lire's inclfa'd." 

Pops. 

It can hardly be imaginetl, how much we are neder 
tiie power of custom : it binds and fises our incltnatian 
in almost any direction. That which we are accustom- 
ed to, almost whatever it be, acquires our attachment, 
and we are uneasy without it. If our customary food 
have been plain, simple, or never so coarse, it is sweet 
to OUF relish : on tite other hand, if we have been ac- 
customed altogether to dainties, we shall feel a kind of 
loathing for the ordinary pravisions of the human kind. 
The Blach Broth of the Spartans, (they being always 
used to it,) was, to them, delicious, though loathsome 
to every body else. 

I once dined at at inn, in company with a lady who 
had " fared sumptuously every day." It was a jAain 
dinner,And substantiallj good, but not such as she had 
been accustomed to ; and the very sight of it threw 
her into tragical distress. She was not hectical, nor in 
any manner sickly. Her form was the indes of noth< 
ing less then of habitudes of abstemiousness. But, 
alas ! her stomach turned against every tbing. &9ie 
barely tasted of this, of that, and of tJie other marself 
and laying down her knife and fork, her visage could 
Bcarcely have been more rueful had she been under flie ' 
tiands of the executioner. 

Man is said to be " a bundle of habits." And whii 
b habit ? Habit is the aptitude we acqiAe for what we 
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xre accusfomed to ; whether it relates to the bodj', tr 
the mind, or hoth. Ab bj freqaency of repetition we 
come to be more ready and expert in whateTer,we have 
to do J BO, also, by frequency of repetition, the appe- 
tite, the taste, the inclination, acquire a settled direc- 
tion tiiat way. Nay, if the thing we are accustomed 4« 
gives us little or no pleasure, its ^sence gives og paia. 
" I remember," saya the £u--famed finrke, " to h*vd 
FrequeDted a certain place ereiy day, for a loi^ time 
together ; and I may truly say, that so far from finding 
pleasure in it, I was afected with a Bort of wearinen 
Mid disgust ; I same, I went,! returned, without pleiM- 
ore J yet if by any means I passed by my usnal time 
«f going thither, I was remarkably uneasy, and was not 
quiet till I gcrt inte my old track."— And he proceeds 
to say," They who use snnfTtake it almost without be- 
ing sensible that they take it, and the acute sense of 
smell is deadened so as to feel bardly any thing Eron 
so sharp a stimulus ; yet, deprive the snuff-taker ofhis 
box, and he is the most uneasy mortal in the world.**- 

It might indeed be shown, in a great variety of in* 
stances, some of an indifiTerent, and others of a moral 
nature, that bdng accustomed to a thihg, induces, for 
the most part, such a settled habit aa is aptly denom- 
inated a second nature. But my object is to apply the 
general principle to the all important concern of edu- 
cation. 

Training up a child in the way he should go, consists 
not altogether in pointing out the way, but also, and 
chiefly, in accustoming him to walk therein. As the 
tree grows up straight, or crooked, according to tiie di- 
rection given it when a plant, so, in a great measure, 
it is witli animal nature. Of diis truth we are deeply 
sensible, in its application to the inferior animals, uid 
our practice accords with our way of thinking. la 
12 
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IraiaiDg up yeung animala for use, a coU, for iastaoce. 
or one of the cuiiae breed, much care is takes to break 
tbem betimes of their faults, and to render them 4ocile, 
and each as vk wish them to be at mature age. Be- 
eause esperience teaclies as, that if their faults are per- 
mitted to grow op with them, they wiH become invet-" 
erately fixed, and exceeding hard to cure. We know 
that if the one be sufiered to kick, and the other to 
«narl asd bite, at evety body that comes near ftera, or 
if any other scurry trick lie permitted to " grow with 
tlieir growth" ; it would be unreasosable to expect to 
fashion tliem aright in after-iiroe, when age ritall have 
inatured and confirmed their ill habits, and redootded 
iheir obstinacy. BightVy judging on this point, we are 
jtractictU, because, forsooth, it would be a pity the 
young animal should be spoiled for wuit of attentioa 
to his 'breeding- 
How much less care in this Tespect,-is erdinarily 
l»aid to the breeding of the human offspring ! Not that 
we are sparing of pains and expense for the purpose et 
imbuing the young mind with the rudiments of learn- 
ing. But having done this, we wkscmpulcu^y leave 
undone a stUl more important part, namely, the care 
to settle those habits, without which the possession i^ 
learning can turn to no good account. 

It is foolish to expect thatchildren accustomed to do 
evil, will, in after-life, learn to do well | no leas fool- 
' bh than to took for the growUi of a fragrant flower in 
the spot where you had dropped Ally the seed of a this- 
tle. For the generality of human beings are, throughout 
life, auch^ or nearly such, as early custom had fashioned 
them ; no animal being more wilful, more xibstinate in 
the wrong, or harder to be cured of the ill habits which 
£arly custom had rivetted. 
Consider it, ye, who are parents of young childret. 
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If it be your choice that they shouM be idle men and 
women, rear them up in idleoess. If jow would ren- 
der them helpless all their days, never compel nor per- 
mit them to help themselves. If you wish them to be 
fastidious and squeamish about their food, Teed them 
daily with dainties. If you would have them gormands, 
cram their little bodies well, from morn to eve. If you 
would entail upon their mature age various ill humor, 
as Eullennesa and obstinacy, mustiness and peevish- 
ness ; indulge and faster betimes tliese wayward pro- 
pensities. If you admire a qnarreUome, a violent, X 
revengeful spirit, permit their little hands to strike, 
and their little tougnes to lisp out rage ; it can do no 
harm, and is fine sport to see it .' Again, if you would 
breed them up for cheats and liars, laugh at their cun- 
ning tricks, their artful falsehoods and equivocations ; 
or, if you rebuke them, let them see withal that you are 
more pleased with their wit than displeased at the in- 
teptive marts of their depravity. 

But if your desires and wishes be quite the reverse 
of all this ; why then, take care against learning your 
children, what it will be necessary for them to unlearn 
at a riper age. Take care to make such impressions 
on thdr tender infancies as you would wish should be 
permanent and lasting. Never let it be out of your 
memories, that " habits woven into the very principles 
•f their nature are unspeakably better than mere rules 
and te5S<ms, which they so easily forget." 
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NUMBER XXXIX. 

Sfihe aAvantiigei of the long-protraeted wetJstussB and 
depemfenee o^ ekUdkood, 

Theki we Qsne ^ tKe isferior animals tiut come 
iuto the world so helpless and cAOtintie helpless for a» 
{reat ft length of time, oa thehinnftn progeny. Tbe 
joungliDgs of the lower part of the animal creation u* 
endowed with strength and actlTeaess, and, in many id- 
•tancea, with a sagacity that aatmbhes the beholder 
»ii,d sets his philosophy at defiance: Verj shortly tiiaj 
%utt the dam and become their Qwn providers. But 
the infant is puling is the niother*s arms for aianf 
scstbe, and dependant ott panatai cafe for as mmf 
years. 

Is thb remarkable circumstance in the economy af 
oar nature, meant to be a burden, or a blessing f A 
blessing dtuibtleis. Because, in the helpless condition 
of the infant, which continues so long dependant n 
others, is laid the groundwork ot the social ties. We 
learn first to shew kindness at hoioe. It is there that 
the social principles of our nature ordinarily are firtt 
put in exercise and drawn forth into practice. 
, The keystone of the fabric, of society is laid in mar- 
liage, and the strong plllu^ of tbe »iper structure are 
eetablisbed in mfancy. The helpless prc^ny— fora 
long while helpless — incessantly occupy the land at- 
tentions of the parents, who are the more attached to 
their fuidliogs from the very circumstance of &eir im- 
potent weakness and utter dependance. The mother 
in particular, how cheerfully she foregoes her accaS' 
tomed amusements and pastimes, and hoW constandy 
she confines herself to the charge of her iniantil^ttrood. 
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WUh what- nnspeaksble tenderness does she nourish 
and cherish them, and watch over them, day and night. 
With what heartfelt joj does she perceive in thera the 
dawaings of reason, and listen to their lisping prattle. ' 
And if too discreet to blaze inroad their little feats of 
activity, their pertinent questions, and their witty re- 
marks—so much beyond the ordinary condition of their 
age — ^yet all these she treasures up in her heart ; — and 
in that fond heart are continually blooming new pros- 
pects, new hopes, and new joys. 

The afiection of parents for their infantile progeny* 
is a species of affection that belongs to onr universal 
Bature. 'Whether in the ciiriiized or in the savage 
state, in every clime, and among all the tribes of man, 
parents love tbeir children. This primary human af- 
fection was exercised as soon as men began to multiply 
upon the earth. Ever since that period, it has been a ru* 
Hng passion, every where, and under all the different 
modifications of society ; and though, strictly speaking, 
it is not of itself a moral virtue, yet to be witliout it, is 
to be a monster. 

On the other hand, the long term of the infantile, 
dgpendant, condition of children, is what chiefly geoer- 
ates filial afiection, accompanied with respect, rever- 
ence, and obedient dispositions. What if the human 
(rft'spring, like the young partridge or quail, could ^ifl 
for themselves almost as soon as bom ? What if they 
could presently become their own protectors and their 
own providers P Smali, if any, would be their regard 
for their parents : feeble, if any, would be the ties of 
filial !o*e. But, by means of their long condition of 
dependance and tutelage, there are superinduced in 
thdr minds sentiments and habits of love, respect and 
aulmissiTeness ;— «entiments and habits, which seldom 
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wear off u Om s&ceeeding periods of life, b«t 9h« car* 
ried ioM society witit Hiispeakidifo benefit. 

Otttbe Mmejironnd rests the whole fabric of eitac*' 
tiov. lliediSd, conscioiu of wedtaess and ntsust 
4epeHdaBG», finds none <m earth to lotdt to for protec- 
Hmtt foodnd raineatt bat the tender and eTer&ttea- 
tire par^ts ; who^ of cowve, in his estimatiottt are of 
pre-emineDt wisdom attd wortii. Hence he recaires 
tiieir iaatnicdtms iste willing evs, hearkens to thtir 
advice, and treasures up their [vecepts ia his Etemorj. 
lo their hands he is capoUe, in sone inqM^tant res* 
yocts, of being montded likt soft wax> 

Thus every family is of itself a little gowernosent. 
Every family is, alsos a little academy, in which educa- 
tion, good or ill, has its beginnii^. Clusters of fami- 
lies form a particular society ; and clusters of societies 
form a comiftoa wealth or nation, which is exalted by 
righteousness, or debased by vice, in proportion as the 
discipline of the general nuiss of the families that com- 
pose it, is good or bad. 



NUMBER XL. 

Oftht moral benefits aecruing to parents hy meaaa t^ 
the goad isiStntOian tk^ give thtir chUdren. 

. Tax benefits resulting to children from a due xtt«- 
iion to their oariy instrnctien in the rudnnents of leara' 
ing and virtue, have freqaentlj been the subject c^aUs 
pens. Both in prose and in verse they have been dcs' 
ccihed so clearly and with so much futneas, that it 
- voxld be difficult to add to what is vritteB already; 
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But it \A9 been teo little cooaidered, of >fluit my jfc . 
^le beaefit gottd family instmctioo ift to parenta th«B- 

He that is t«Khi(f aoodier, is teaching hinuielf: and 
noreespedtdlyiaitsoiha moral point of vi«w. ThoM 
uttentiona which paresta employ ia the moral and •«• 
ligious infraction «f tiieir Afispriag, have a powerful 
tendency toward giarding and fltreB^beiiing their own 
noral aod religions feetings and bidiits. Hardly can 
they, in sertoag var neet, defaort their eltildreB from vice 
without experieneiiig an increase of reeohitton to guard 
gainst it in their own lives : or e»neetly Inculoate up- 
on them the necesHty of vvtuous coodact, without ac- 
quiring an increatie «f desire and of carefulness to act 
virtuously themselves. Tftey must needs be sensible 
that example has more influence on the young mind 
than precept, and that their good precepts will be 
tiiTown away unless they be careful to exemplify then 
in their domestic life and hahtta. They cannot but be 
conscious that their own example has a most powerful 
and decided infinence in'tnuning up their children t» 
honour or di^ace, to happiness or UHsery : and con- 
sequently they have, in their children, a coastant stim- 
tlation to a virtvous, respectable course of behaviour. 

While your attentiSR if duly emplt^d in training 
^ your ch'dd m the Way he should go,you are at the same 
tiiue nurturing in yourself the ttungs that are virtiiouB 
and lovely ; you are ameliorating your own temper 
and dispoHtion ; and are attaioRig a doable security 
iguiist anght, «f word or aot, that has the appearance 
(f vice, or even of isdecurum. So true is it, tiiat your 
dwly eflhttB to render your example worthy of die imi- 
tatitni of your child, are daily remunerated, richly re-' 
■niiterated, by the 4teKefit» resulting from i^ to thtf 
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frame of your moral nature, independeotty of Qie lieik- 
efits accriring to ^e child. Nor would it be hazardii^ 
too iBDcl) to m;, that the parents vho had dischar^ 
the parental duties faidifull; and diacreetlj, never jet 
fuled {^reaping, to dkemselveB, an amount of profit fai 
exceeding all the pains, even though the welfare of 
their children were,altogether out of the qnesti<m. 

The scene of marriage was originally laid not a- 
VODgst " the thorns and thistles" of the curse, but in 
the blissful abodes of paradise. The first divine bene- 
diction was pronounced upon the conjugal union of 
man and woman : and in no wise is it evincive of the 
narrowness of superstitiiui to indulge a religious be- 
lief, that virtuous marriage has, generally, in some res- 
pect or other, been crowned with the blessing of God, 
from the time it was first consummated in the Garden/ 
tip to the present day. 

" Domestic happioeu, tboa odI]' bliu 
or Paradise, (bat lias sorrifd the fall ! 
Tboa art the nnrse of Tirloe." 

A well chosen conjugal relation, tends to smooth At 
■atnral asperities of man, to soften his manners, to 
sweeten his temper, and to expand his heart. The 
bachelor thinks of himself ; the mwried manof hil 
family. The former becomes the more selfish, by rea- 
son that he has none but self to look after and provide 
for ; the Utter, the more benevolent, for his having a 
wife and ofispring dependant upon the daily kindneU' 
es of his attentions. Having learnt first to shew kind- 
ness at home, he is the better disposed and qualified to 
extend the charities of life, to those abontjiim in the 
circle of society. Other things being equal, the singjA 
circumstance of his having a family of his own, •* it 
ibanecta him more closely with society, so it readH^ 
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blm a more feeling, a more beneficent, and a more esti- 
mable member of it.* 

It is agreeable to the or^er of nature that we leam 
first to shew kindness at home, and to thiMc near about 
us ; that we regard, in tiie first place, the little parcels 
of human beings with whom we are the most intinutelj 
conuected-^Hir families, our Deer kindred, our neigh- 
bours and familiar acquaintances. The dailj exercise 
of practical benevolence toward these* has a tendeuc^ 
to expand our hearts, and to replenish them with hu- 
mane sentiments towards the rest of our fellow beings. 
The bc^^rt pMlosoi^kerB (tf modern tim« inverted this 
order of nature, and bj means of that invarsion, the/ 
made phiianthropjr to be a mere ideal phantom, instead 
of a pi:Actical principle. Under the pretence of embra- 
cing the whole human species alike in the bonds of af- 
fection, they left no room in their hearts for any indi- 
viduals of that species— not even ffjt those wtto wera 
nearest them in blood. Rossean, the apostie, if not ttte fa- 
ther, of this counterfeit philaBthropy, turned his own in- 
fant children (all of spurious birth however^nto a found- 
ling hospital ; and never afterward, as it has been siud, 
took the least notice of them, or 90 much as enquired 
shout their welfare. Rosseau loved every body cMeC' 
tivdy^ but nobody particularly ; he was an enthiiaias* 
tic friend uf the humui race ctmsidered as a whole j but 
ttere was not perhaps any individual of that race, or 
scarcely one, that he would have put himself oat of .his 
Way to serve. 

* 1 ivouht by no means be understood to mean h»re. or in- 
deed aiij Bhere, Ihat there are not a great many »erj ex- 
eelleiil aid hjgWy renpertaljle perwu^, of Iwth Beie«, bhidm- 
rifld, tboagli arrived lo a lale period of iife :— 1 «ay, a( balk 
iieses ; ior (he llidicule. wtiicli ihe coarse fulgarity of former 
kges aiid even of (he 4asl age, waa 10 ijci-peluallj casling up. 
•D lilt: ivbole olais of fenuleB termed OU Maiis, was no lett 
UDju«t apd leoseleiis, Ibau unmanly and binlal. 
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NUMBER XLI. 

On the conditim ef old age — wWi directions for tigfil' 
ming its burden. 

We are natural); deurousof long life, and jet are 
unwilliDg to be old ; agedn«ss being regarded by us aa 
the most drear; period of our earthly existeace* not on- 
ly as it borders upon the grave, but also by reaaotTof the 
grievous infirmities with which it is so commoDly vis- 
ited. It is aETecting to contemplate the ruins of art, the 
once superb palaces asd cides of antiquity lying ia 
unsightly rubbish ; it is more affecting stUI to contem- 
plate the ruins of Hiat curious workmanship of Qatnre, 
the human body ; and most affecting is it of all to con- 
template the ruins of Mind, 

In the life of the dean of St. Patrick's, Dr. Swift, Ihe 
following anecdote is peculiarly affecting. That cele- 
brated genius, for a considerable time had anticipated 
with anguish the calamity thatbefel him in the loss of 
his mental faculties. Not long before the calamity 
came upon him, he was riding out in the company of a 
number of ladies and gentlemen. On a sudden he put 
spurs to bis horse, and rode tiorward till he was out of 
sigjit of his companions ; who, when they came up, 
found him, upon his knees, under an aged oak, whose 
ppper branches were dry and sapless while tiie stock 
was yet green. Upon being questioned about the sin- 
gularity of his conduct in that instance, he replied, he 
had been making his fervent supplications to Ood, that 
he himself might not, like the tree he was underi be 
withered at the tt^. 

There is often a premature decay in mind. Ere iu 
corruptible body stoops with agei the immortal part 
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thows evident si|;ns of impairment. It not onlj grows 
forgetful, but feebler in intellect ; aad tiiis not nnfre- 
queotlj' happens to persons well-informed and of ex- 
ceDeat intellectual facalties. In so far as it comes by 
tiie immediate act of God, or from contingencies which 
cannot be prevented nor foreseen, it is a calamity that 
ve can only deplwe witb humble reverence of the 
righteous hand that inflicts it. But, in most cases', it 
is owing to preveutible causes; such as intemperate 
drinking, gluttony, debauchery, and the general train 
of kindred vices, which war against the whole man, and 
bring both the body and the mind to premature decay 
and ruin. But not to speak of the causes which are so 
well known and so gederally acknowledged, I will^ 
mention one that has been little noticed— it it the habit' 
ml dereliction, or inaction, of our ratioJuUfacnittes. 

Intellect oflen degenerates for want of exercise. Men> 
tal exercise is no less necessary for sustaining the fac- 
ulties of the mind, than is corporeal exercise to the vi- 
^ur and alertness of the body. Nothing so much 
stjengthens the memory as the frequent employment 
of it, by which it gains strength as it were mechanical- 
ly ; whereas, on the other hand, habitual disuse never 
fuls to abate its power. Also, our Reason, is a facul- 
ty, to which exercise gives developemsnt, grovrth, and 
atrength. We learn to reason by reasoning, as we 
leun to w^k by walking. As one whose limbs have 
for a long time been confined and motionless, loses, in 
some degree, the power of wallcing, so one who suffers 
iits faculty of reason to remain inactive, loses in some 
d^teG] the power of reasoning. Moreover, even Speecli 
is lost by long disuse. Some who had, for several 
years, been in a condition of solitude and utter seclu- 
sion from the company of fellow beings, were, when 
tot restored to society, unable to articulate their 
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Motbsr tragUe. Such, is particular, was tiie case of 
AlezaDd«- Belkiric, whose re^ histof; is veiled tmd^ 
tiie ficdtioua but pleading tale of RoUmob Crusoe. 

Now it IB (rf>vioug, that age natandl^ delights in re- 
po»e t in a condition of quiet, botti of bod; and mind ; of 
i|uiet bordering on inactioti. It Is Tigit«d witK the 
feeling of lassitode not easily overcome ; for which 
reason, tiie most of those whose prime had been speat 
in vigorous l^Mur of thought, do, in tKe evening of life, 
remit this Ubour, considerably or altr^thar, and their 
nunda ful for lack of exercise. 

It is furtlier obvious to remark, that age seldom en- 
joys an equal participation In social intercourse. " Irea ^ 
sharpeneth iron ; lo a man sharpeneth the counteDBOce 
of his friend." The mind can doze over s book, but 
engaging conversation arouses its dormant powers, and 
tends, more perhaps than any thing else, to ^ve it Une 
and tensioft. But a great many of the ^ed are solitary 
and desolate. The oompaDions of t&eir youth, and f^ 
tiven tkeir riper years, are mostiy gone, and they have 
found none ta supply their places. Living as it were 
alone in the world, their minds are no longei' expadded 
and quickened by a living intercourse with society. 

If the topics which have now been merely staggested, 
were considered in all their bearings and consequen- 
ces, it would, 1 conceive, appeu-, at least as a pnrittble 
•fact, that the imbecility of miads once strong, is more 
Cctqaently the effect of their own torpid inaction, thn 
«f ilie impairing hand of time. 

To those who wish for the prolongation of their ra- 
tional faculties (and who would not wish it ?) I wfll 
venture to suggest the following short hints. 

1. " Be temperate in all things"— in your desiifi, 
as well S3 ill your enjoyments. 

3. Cultivate contentment and cheerfulness of teoftf- 
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** A. cheerfitl heart doetii good like a medidne." LHce 
a medlciae it harmoHiz«8 and invigsntes ihe bodj and 
the mind ; while moi^id melaBchely and peeviriineu 
powerfully tend to impair both. 

9. Sq educate and lo train up your children, if chil- 
dren you haTe> tiiat tiiey will likely be not only the 
props, but the deligbtJnt co&panions, of yoar eld age, 

4. When tiie years draw nig^, or are actually come* 
in which the hand of time begins to bear hard upon ym* 
l>eware of unking ^to mental tor^tude or inaction : 
by reading and conRmplation, exercise d«ly the fiunl- 
tiea of mem»Ty, of reason, and of judgment. 

5. Neither withdraw from society, nor pve society 
occasion to withdraw from you. As fast ai the friends 
of your youth drop away by death, make to yourselves 
«ther friends from among the succeeding generations. 
It is not good that the old should consort with none bat 
the old ; it tends to deepen the shade of the gloomy 
valley which they are passing throng, and to acceler- 
ate Uie impturmoit of ^ir minds. The company and 
conTersation of the young, &ay even the prattlement of 
little children, is animating to well -tempered age : and, 
on the other hand, age thai ferries with it experience 
and good information, and possesses a doe mixture of 
pleasant humour witb brooming gravity, has it in its 
power to please, as well as to profit, the decent and in* 
genuous part of younger ■society. 

1 ■ In conclusion : Lay bold of Wisdom as the ooly 
' sure anchor of age. " la her right hand is IeDg& of 
days." The firm belief and steadfast practice of one 
holy religion, as it yields the consolation of hope, which, 
as to the aged, can no longer spring from the prospect 
of earthly enjoyments j so it tends, much every way, 
to invigorate the understanding, and to preserve it frofn 
decay. 

■13 
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NUMBER XLII. 

Of the sUly qmml betti>een a venerable old (wcpfe 
about a littU goat. 

ToBiT of old, and his wife Anrntj unluckilj fell into 
a tough quarrel apon the question, how sh? cjame by 
■the kid *at he heard bleating in his house." He, very 
uncourteously accused her of stealing it } while she, 
in return, broadly hinted that, no^thstandiug his pre- 
tensions, be was no better than he should be, Behddf 
thou and all thy works are known. 

" The tongue can no man tame." And besides, it 
is agreeable to the laws of pneumatics, that the lightest 
bodies should rise the highest, especially in a tempest. 
WKerefore, in spate of flie degrading subjection in 
which the wife was held under the husband in that age 
and country, Anna had the last word ;— and a cutting 
word it was. Poor Tobit, it seems, had more than 
his match ; for the retort that his rib made upon him, 
was so keenly sarcastic, and'touched him so deep, that 
he fell a weeping. Indeed he was i>ot much to tie pit- 
ied, as he was manifestly the aggressor. Had he pa- 
tiently enquired into the matter, ipstead of blurting out 
his provoking suspicions^ the bitter fray between theiR 
had never been. 

This apocryphal test, which, peradventure, was nev' 
er treated of so formally and methodically before, em- 
braces several points of sound and wholesome doctrine. 

I. The serenity of connubial life is very apt to be 
disturbed by sudden and unexpected gasts, unless Bpc 
cial care be taken in this particular. If both be of * 
■uld and even temper, (here is no- danger ; or, if qM 

■ * i Ctep. of Um ApocrTpbal book *f ToWt, 
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be so, tnd the other hasty, the clanger is not bo great : 
but if both be iuSaaimable, there is need of the utmost 
watchfulness. A couple, bo tempered, maj-, notwith- 
itaading, be.faithfttl, generous, n<AIe-spirUed and kind- 
hearted, uid m&j live together verj lovingly in tho 
main ; but if they fail to keep a sharp look-^ut, now 
aod then a gust arises, all of a sudden, and quite un- 
expected to theuselTes, and tbe house is made to ring 
from side to side Some one, in his speculations upon 
tills subject, has recommended it, that a hasty couple 
should accustom themselves, ere tliey fly into a passion 
with one another, to utter in their hearts, thrice, the 
three following cooling words — bear and forbear. 

3. The most part of domestic feuds, perhaps nine itf 
ten, spring from trifles. *' Behold liow great a matter 
a little fire kinJleth !" A word unfitly spoken, a sour 
look, a neglect, touches and stings tlie mind and sorae- 
timea fires the tongue, and occasions a boisterous dis- 
pute ; even though neither party can accuse or blame 
the other, in any matters of considerable moment. 
For thoprevention of tliis kind of domestic evil, permit 
me to oner the following recipe *— " The Jesuits," ac- 
tording to an Italian author^" the Jesilits, with whom 
naoe could vie in the pleasures of civil life, were ex- 
ceedingly attentive to appear to 'each other in the most 
Wii^le Uglit. "ITie polite behaviour of tbe first day 
was uniformly preserved by them during the many 
years they contiuned together ; so, that the honey- 
moon of their consociation, if this expression may be 
allowed, lasted (at their lives. This reciprocal •com- 
plaisance, at first merely adopted, was improved, by 
habit, into a solid, uninterrupted and happy friendship.*! 

The application is obvious. — Go, and do likewise. 

S. Ab amongst neighbours, so in domestic or conju- 
gal life, sharp contentions arise from judging of mat? 
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tctB premftturely, or betatt thej hue been ddy Inves^ 
tigated aod w«i^ed. In thisKeapect, Tabit was aadlj 
out of the way. He ^fluld haT» qnestimed Anna* 
mildly, timit the Ideating kid ; Mlung ber, in a pleas- 
ant tone, bow and wbence it came : and, if not satisfied 
wilii her answers, he should have seuxhed elsewhere for 
tbe truth. But no : Such was the flurry of his spirits, ib»i 
be acted with as much assurance and decision upoa a 
mere impression as if he had had proof poutire. Nei^ 
iher is this a solitary instance : the like has often hap- 
^ned, to the great discomBtore of social and dome*- 
tic life. It (Right to be deeply enp^ren on the mioA 
and memory of man and woman, that, ** he that answer- 
eUi a matter before he heareth it» it is folly anA shame 
. unto him." 

4. Ill the state of matrimony, hardly any thing i* 
more discomfortini;, or mare deadening tothe dc4icatO- 
afiection of love, than ovennucH suspiciousness of tem^ 
per. — Groundless suspicions, repeatedly maiufested, . 
never fail to cool the love and excite tKo ire oLUie sus- ' 
pected puiy. Md here ag^n, Tobit 4«sap^ fte' 
lash of severe censure. He acted the part o^k. suspi- 
cious husband.' And no wonder that Apna, an hwiest 
as well as industrious housewife — no wonder that she 
was stung to the qui^ at being suspected df so heinous 
an offence.. It is no; ivonder that her spirits were arOHS- 
cd^and being well-gifted in that particular, that Ab 
played it off with her4ongue in the able manner she did. 
One thing more, and I shall have done. Let no mui 
take t>ccaHOn from this suligect to ridicule or desinse 
marriage. It has passed into a proverbial saying, that 
tiiere are but few happy matches i and, in one sense, 
it is true. There 4re few, ia comparison of tbe whole, 
who are very happy in marriage. But permit me to 
aakf Are there a sreat nuuiy that arc verj/.iappj in thf 
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giagle conditioa P Is the Bachelor entitied to glory in 
his choice, or to boast of a superior degree of felicity f 
He, who has no one that natarally cares for his person 
•^.^MMie that takes a lively interest in his concerns— 
BO one that participates ofhis feelings of joy, or deeply 
sympathizes in his adversities, sicknesses and sorrows 
— 410 tenderly-tiuTobbiog bosom, on which to rest his 
veary head. ' 

On the rcYerse of this picture, behold the married 
man. Perhaps hie spouse is' not, in some respects, 
quite as he would wish. Perhaps she has turns of un- 
pleasant humour, and sometimes gives him pain by her 
peevishness or obstinacy. Yet she is faithful to bis 
M, and to his interests. Though, at times, she her- 
self spars him with her tongue, on no account wilt she 
suffer any body else to do it. Hia joys and his sorrows 
ire hers. In his out-gcitngs, her heart blesses him ; and 
after weeks or days of absence, she affectionately greets 
him on his return. His food, his apparel, the. decen- 
des of his appearance, are objects of her daily atten- 
Im. His every ailment of body, meets her sympathy 
ai)d<]nickeii8 Jier care. In his heavy sicknesses, scarce- 
ly does she give sleep to her eyes, or slumber to her 
eye-lids. 



Anxiously she watches the symptoms ; carefiilly she 
aditunuters tiie medicines ; she responds to every 
g^OBB, and with eagerness catches at every glimmer of 
h<^ei 
Judge now, vhich of the two is iUe happier man. 
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NUMBER XLUI. 

" OtTe me the mm, wBom KbenI ratnd 
Means gemrat good to all mankiod ; 
Who, fHien bb friend, bj forlane's nouDdr 
Fmlla, tnmbliDf betdlong to tbe groinid, 
C«j) meet Iwii irilh a warm embrMtt, 
And wipe (lie teari from off fail face." 

Ik the choice UT friends, considerable tepaA is to ba 
tt&d to the qualities of the head, but a much greater still 
to those of the heart ; for if ihai be radically wanting 
in integrity and honour, the more alluring is every 
thing else In personal character, the more dangeronr. 
Oatatine, with the vM^t of hearts, was possest ofper-* 
Bonal accomplishments in a transcendant degree. He 
had tiie art of accommodating his manners and conver- 
sation to people of all tempers and a^es. Cicero said 
df him, He lived with the sad aeverety, with tke cheerful 
t^eeabtij, icith ihe old gravely, iriCA the ytnmg pleas* 
tmtly. All-accomplished as he was, the vicimisnese ^S 
hia moral character was manifold the more Beductivet 
contagioas, and pernicious to community at lai^, and 
to the young especially. He easily insinuated himself 
into the friendship o( the Roman youth, whom he cor- 
rupted and mined. 

Close intimacies, snddenly formed, often end in dis- 
appointment and disgust, and to the injury of one or 
«ther of the parties. It is a dangerous impnidesce to 
trust any one as a friend, without good evidence of bis 
being trust-worthy ; without good evidence that he has 
neither a treacherous heart, a fickle temper, nor abib- 
filling tongue. Often, very ofteoj have the jwwft tf 
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VtA sexea, smarted tuder the cmtequences Of such 
Imprudence. 

Equality in pmnt ni external circHmstances, is not 
alwsjs a BeCeasary preliininuy to intiute and per- 
manent friendship. The Friendship between Dantl 
and Jonathan, for nn^aken fidelity nd suUtme ardour^ 
has scarcely a par&lM in hietory ; yet tiie one was k 
shepherd of mean rank, whilst tiie other was of blood 
TOyal, and heir appmrnt tff a throne; But though it i» 
not ^ways necessuy that two close friends should bo 
^MUtequid in titeir worldly conditions, it is necessary 
tiiat their deeds and ^ces of kindness- be reciprocal ; 
else one becomes a ptOrmu, and the other a dependant. 
If one be greatly outdone byhisfriendsin acta of kin<t 
ness, or receive bene^ at their hands which he cas 
never in any wise repay, they wilt r^ard him as their 
debtor on the score of friendship, and he himself must 
^ wounded with the mortifying consciousness of bank* 
cuptcy in that respiect. Hence tiiere have been instan- 
ces of proud-hearted men becoming the enemies, and 
•ven the destroyers, of their greatest benefactors, in, 
«rder to rid themselves oi a burdensome debt of grati- 
bide. 

One should be careful to shew as mnch fidelity, u' 
much attenticHi, as much kindness to his friend, as h& 
would require of him in similar circumstances. 

Between IrtAl, imperfect creatures, there cannot be 
]^rfect friendship ; and when one discards a friend for 
some trilling negligence, for an ungracious expression, 
«rforhis not having added the hundredth, to his nine- 
ty-nine obliging acts ; he is not worthy of having a 
friend, nor can he have one long. 

It has been said that warm friends make warm eae. 
miea ; but it is seldom so, except in cases of flagrant 
infidelitj oq the one side or th« other. The truth is. 
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tery warm friendships, (unless in the domestic st^) 
are rarely lasting, by reason that they are above the' 
ordinary tone of human nature t And' tfierefore require 
Binch attention andacOnstantesohanj^ofoblij^of- 
ficeS) to keep them good. Whenever attention d>atei 
OD one side or the other, such friendship experiences a 
chill, and gradually cools down at leitgth to indiH^- 
cnce ; but no positive enmity necessarily follows. 

The friend^ip between persons notoriously wicked,- 
(if friendship it may be called,) naturally tarns to fear; 
As they know they cannot trust one another, so' they 
constantly harbour a mutual jealousy, bordering upon,' 
and often ending in, downr^t hatred. 

There is too much truth, generally spealdng, in &» 
following lines of Goldsmitii : 

" And nbat \» n-iecdibip but a Ramci 
A charm that hills to sleep; 
A ihade tb»t rolhini Wealtb or fame, 
But learet the wretch to weep." 

'When a man fells into misfortune, it t^n h^tpen 
that some of those he had most befriended while in pros- 
perity, are the first to forsake, and eves to censure uid 
reproach him. The reason is plain : they forsake him 
because they think him a pigeon no longer worth the 
pluckiDgi and they reproach him tobalance old scores. 

The book in the world that best unfolds the human 
heart, is the Bible. Iliere we find a man, of vast sub* 
stance ; as liberal as he was rich, and as pious as tib^raL 
A man who was " eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame ;" who " was a father to the poor;'* and whose 
charitable hand and consoling voice " made the widow's 
heart sing for joy. White "the candle of the Ixirdx 
shined upon hts head," unbounded respect was paid him. 
The old as well as young, princes and nobles as well 
*B peasants, didl»iin (dKisftnce, Be haii iri«ads wt^ 
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ont number; clow friends— friends gxedlj determined 
never to forsake him in bis— yrospertty- 

With unerring lum, and to luiswer the- myBteriou* 
puqiosea of mfinite wtsdom, heaven's arrow was point- 
ed at the bosom of this very man. In a single hour he 
fell from the height of prosperity to the lowest depths 
of human wr'etchedness. Bereft of all his children at 
a stroke, reduced to ppveit; and need, covered from 
tiead to foot with disease, he sat upon the ground {— 
left there to weep his woes bj himself. His friends, *t 
well as his fortune had left him. They stood aloof* 
and with scorn rather than commiseration, eyed him 
afar off. He called after them— ^ave pity upon me ! 
have pity upon me .'—but called in vain. Even the very 
few that drew near, ostensibly to comfort hitn, did but 
add grief to his sorrow. With ru{£;ed handit and ub- 
fbeling hearts, they tore yet wider his bleeding wounds f 
but poured in no balsam. 

Sualdenly, " the Lord turned the captivity" of tliia 
selfsame man, and even doubled the prosperity of his 
best days. And no sooner was that known, than hia 
old friends who had forsaken him came back of Aeir 
own accord, and were ready enough to hook themselves 
upon him.— 37ien, and not till then— >* all his bretbreni 
and all his sisters, and all that had been of his acquaint- 
ance before, and did eat bread with him in his housed 
His good cfteer restores him to their good liking. 

Yet, unfeeling as the world is, there are swne in it, 
and I hope not a few, who stick as close, nay closer, in 
the bleak night of adversity, than in the sunshine of 
pr^perity. These, whether male or female, are of the 
tight stsmp.^Reader, hast thou a friend of this sort j 
one who bad been diy father's w thy mother's friend, 
W distress} one who has readily befriended tii;r'Klfi« 
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time of utmost ijeed ? — Theu hast thou a pearl of '[Bee 
timable worth— lock it close to thj bosom- 



NUMBER XLIV. 
Of the importance of learning to say JVb. 

A VERY wise aoil escellent Mother, gave the follow- 
ing advice with her dying breath—" My son, leaiB to 
say, No." — Not that she did mean to counsel her son, 
to be a churl in speech, or to be stiff-hearted in things- 
indi&ereat or trivial — and much teas did she counsel 
him to put his negative upon the calls of charity and 
the impulses of humanity; but her meaning was, tltat^ 
along with gentleness of manners and beneuolence o£ 
disposition, he should possess an inflexible firmness of 
purpose — a quality beyond all price, whether it regard* ■ 
the sons or the daughters of our fallen race. 

Persons so infirm of purpose, so wanting in resolu- 
tion, as to be Incapable, in almost any case, of saying 
No, are among the most hapless of human beings; and 
that, noth with Stan ding their sweetness of temper, their 
courteousness of demeanor, and what everetse of amia- 
ble and estimable qualities they possess. Though the; 
<e« the right, they pursue the wrong ; not so much out 
of inclination, as from a frame of mind disposed to yield 
pt every solicitation. 

An historian, of a former and distant age, says of a 
Frenchmen who ranked as the first Prince of the Blo«d, 
that he had a bright and knowing mind, a graceful 
aprightliness, good intentions, complete disinterest- 
edness, and an incredible easiness of manners, M 
that, with all these qualities, he acted amost contempt- 
i^e part for the want of rewlutton } that be caaie iatt;- 
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«I1 the factloM of bis'time, liecauselie wanted poi^er 
to resist those who drew him in for tlieir own interest! 
tat that he nerer came out of any but with shame, be* 
cause be w&nted 'resolution to support himself whilst 
he was in tbem. 

It is owing to the want of resolutioa, more than to 
the wsnt of sound sense, that a great man; persons 
tiave ran into imprudences, injurious, and sometimes 
fatal, to their worldly interests. Namerons instances 
of this might be named, buti shall content myself widi 
nanung only one— and that is, rash and hazardous 
saretdship. The pit stands uncovered, and yet men of 
good sense, as well as amiable dispositions, plunge 
themselves into it, with their eyes wide open. Not- 
wkhstandiog the solemn waroinge in the provarbs of 
ihe Wise Mui, and notwithstanding the examples of 
the (ate of so many that have gone before 'them, they 
mabe the hazardous leap. And why ? Not from tncli* 
nation, orwith a willing mind, but because being soli- 
cited, ui^d and intreated, they know not how to say 
No. If they bad learnt, not only to pronounce that 
inoDosytIaUe,buttomakeuseofitetiaH proper occa- 
uons, it might have saved from ruin, both themselves 
and their wives and children. 

But the worst of it is still behind. The ruin of char- 
acter, of morals, and of the very heart and soul of man, 
originates oft in a passive yieldingness of temper and 
dieposiiioR, or in the want of the resolution to say No. 
Thousands and many thousands, tiirough this weak- 
aess, have been the victims of craft and deceit. ThoH- 
unds and many thousand!, once of fair promise, but 
BOW sunk in depravity and wretchedness, owe their ru- 
in to the act of consenting, against their better judg- 
ments, to the enticements of evil companions and fa- 
vuliars. Had they said No, when duty, when honour, 
*^ cosBcieace, wtiea every tlung sacred denunded 
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it of them — Haj^y mi|iht fhey now hne been — &t u- 
lace of their kindred and the ornaments of society. 

Sweetness of temper, charitaUenesa «f heart, gen- 
tleness of demeuior, t^ether with a strong di^^nnlin 
to act obligingl;, and even to be yielding in riUiy ji, 
different or of trifling moment— are amidrie and egd< 
nable traits of the human dtaracter : bat there snat 
be withal, and as the ground-wwk of the wh«Ie, wdi 
ft firmness of resolation as wOl guarantee it agibst 
jielding, dther impntdeialg, or inporoUy, t<r soliciti- 
tions and enticements. EUe one has very UtUe chmct 
in passing down the cunent of life, of esc^img the ti- 
dies and quicksands thnt lie in hi|i way. 

I will add here only me renuut, whitj) is, tbatatif 
tempers In children, are of better omen than geoendlj 
they are thought to be. Sndi tempers,' properlyjam- 
aged and rightly directed, ue iM most KktHj to-fin 
characters of fixed and immovaUe resojntion ;— •du- 
acters the least liable to be bent, by circumstances, lif 
-threats, or by persuasions, froni feline of prudaceani 
duty. 

It is related, in the life «f the illaatrioitg Befoiwr 
Martin Luther, that, according te his own accoua^lie 
had, on a certain occasioi, been thoro^^y cbast^edi 
by his jveoeptor, with the rod, fifteen times in 8aeect< 
sion. Had his natm-al temper been mild, and flexiblt, 
Tike thatof hisamiablewid truly excellent coaii^ttcr, 
Melancton, it would have unfitted him for being. -Ae 
prime-leader in achterijig that most difficult umI >ta- 
pendous work— ^le Beformation. 
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NUMBER XL v.. 

Of the calafnitUs t^ hereditur]/ iilenest. 

Wfi cannot:, if we will, make ourselves torpid like 
aa oyster. We must needs be doing something with 
our existence* or endure else a wearisome load, as 
undescribidile as it is intolerable. Indeed occopation of 
one kind or other is so necessary to.hnman quiet, that 
life itself is iHmlensome without it For short aa life 
is, there are but few, if any, who never complain, at 
heart, af the superfluity of their time. Whereas Ae 
wights, great and small, who have nothing at all to do, 
are, for the most part, perpetually uttering this most 
dolorous kind of con^laint, or at least manifest noor- 
dinary degree of restlessness— -being burdened with 
fteir time much more than the most busy are burdened 
with their business. 

The nus«7 of idleness is to be seen nearly as much 
in high-life, fts in the rags and filth of extreme poverty. 
In Europe there are classes of pe<^e who are idle as 
it were out of necessity : not that they are unable to 
Sad employ, but they are unable to findstccA employ as 
they think comports widi their dignity. Manual la- 
bour <J any kind would degrade them J nor does the 
condition of their rank allow themi to enter into trade, 
or even to embrace any of the learned professions. Is 
fact, save those few who are selected to take part in 
the administration of government, or who are placed in 
high nulitary stations ; they are condemned, by the ex- 
alted condition of their birth, to perpetual idleness. 
And what is tlie result i It is, that this very exalta- 
tion of birth, which places them so far above all ordi- 
nary businese, makes them doubly wretched. 
14 
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" There is scarce); tmj truth Btore certun or oure 
evident," eajB a writer vho was possessed of a persw- 
al knowledge of the splendid group whose |ncture he 
luu delineated, — " than that ^e nobleese of Europe, 
are, in general, less happy than the common people. 
There is one irrefragable proof of it, which is, that thej 
do not maintain their own population. Families, lilK 
stars, or candles, which jon will, ftre going out contin- 
iiallj ; and without fresh recruits from the pl^)«atls, 
the nobility would, in time l>e extinct. ITj'ou maike 
iTIowances fortlte state, which they are condemned by 
themselves to support, they are poorer than the pooi^ 
deeply in debt — and tributary to asurioiis capitdistt, 
as greedy as the Jews,"* 

Persons in the intermediate ^des between the verg 
top and tiie very bottom of the scale of life, have fa- 
dous advantages over those who are placed in eiAer 
cxbeme. That they have advantages over the lowest, 
all will readily admit ; and that they have some imjMr- 
tant advantages over the highest, b a position equally 
true.. In point of real, solid comfort and happiness, 
the condition of the &rmer or mecbanic who suppli^ 
his daily wants by the labour of his own hands, is inS- 
uitely preferable to that of the noblesse above descri- 
bed ; who, for want of regular occupation, are under 
the hard necessity of taking a deal of puns and of re- 
sorting to numberless expedients and devices, to wev 
out the tedious moments of tiieir eartltly existence. 
Even whilst, with utmost eagerness, thej are seenini- 
ly pursuing pleasure, their citief efforts are to esoipe 
from misery, by killing the time which hangs so he»i- 
ly upon their fiiinds and hearts. For, as to pleaaqit) 
they are so surfeited of it^ that they seek It only N 

'* IHseourses on Datila, by tbe ex-pretideot Ur. idamt.: 
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jtreferable to the distressing tediousness of total intc- 
tion. 

Althougli, ftH^tunatelr, in these United Slates, there 
are no hereditarjr ranks, that fii as it were by neyer- 
ending entailment, the banefal disease of sloth, upon 
])articular families ; yet excessive wealth operates, not 
unfrequently, the lik« efiects. " After a gatherer 
comes a scatterer"— is a proverbial sajing, which, in 
whatever country it originated, is no where, perhaps, 
more strikingly matter-of-fact,, than in our own. In- 
deed nothing can be more natural than the process. 
The " gatherer," if he have gathered a very lai^ heap^ 
is of-coarsea man of greatworldly prudence; but so 
far from being able to bequeath that quality to his chil- 
dcen, the single circumstance of their being set up in 
the world with fortunes, has an almost irresistible ten- 
dency, to render them imprudent and improvident. 
You caanot put the old beftd upon the young eboulders. 
Yon can hardly convince the rich-born youth, that con- 
1" siderable care and attention will be necessary on his 
( part, merely to keep the fortune that falls to him. 
There is more tlian an even chance that he will be ei- 
ther carelessly indolent, or prodigally dissipated ; that 
he will either waste iiia time in idleness, or spend it in 
vain, if not vicious, pursuits. 

Thevanity of wealth, will alike affect his children 
»nd his childrens' children. They will dote much up- 
on the circumstance of their springing from an opulent 
stock, and, by natural consequence, will feel them- 
ttUes quite above the ordinary occupations of life. 
Meanwhile the family estate will have been divi- 
ded and subdivided, till the sliare of each comes to 
be Tery small. A sort of statcliness, is, however, kept 
up in their narrow circumstances and even in their 
poverty. They preserve, with a sort of religious rev- 
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tretice,old jMct^rei, little fragments of plate, or some 
precioni memorial or oth«r, of what once was. ''Forthe 
jpride of famil; fonnded altogether upon veatth, seldon 
suCfera much abatement by the ruiii of that foundation. 
Thus it is that the needy descendants of a very rich 
family are id a worse condition ^ far, than most others 
of the sons and daughters of want ; since the indolence 
, of their habits and the magnificence of their notions, 
alike disable them for procuring a comfortable liveli- 
hood, and for enjoying the little they possess. 

Tliere is one kind of revolution that is perpetually 
progressing in this country; — the revolution in for- 
tunes. The rich families of the last agC) all but-a Tciy 
few, are ntteriy extinct as to fortune: and, on the other 
hand, tiie families, in general, that now figure away in 
the magnificence of wealth, are the founders of th^r 
Bwn fortunes ; not a few of them having emerged frnn 
obscurity, and some from the deepest shades ef pover- 
ty. The revoladonary wheel is still turning, and, vi^ 
a few turns more, it will turn down a great part of the 
present rich families, and will turn up, in their st«nd, 
an equal, or perhaps greater, number, from the fW 
and the middling classes. Tins course has, well aij^, 
-AS firm a fixture, as have the changes of day uid ni^t^' 



NUMBER SLVI. 

Of the lamentable species of hetplessitesn occasioned ^ 
Pride and false Shame. 

Lbash your children to help titemselves, is aprMti- 
tal maxim deserving more general notice than it erer 
yet has obtained, or peradvcnture ever will obtaioj it 
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Sm scfralid aqd fosltsli werM. The hi^est tad nuwt 
mppituit part of Iht art of tfuhing is to lean tke 
jMuig mod to &ink for itself, and toexerciu and ex- 
ert its faculties of judgm^t aad tUiuerstandiagt as well 
■sof menKH'; ; for these faculties^ grov and inoreaae 
onl/ by exercise. Tfae less they are exerosed in child- 
iiaod, die more feeble tbe; c*ine to be ia nanhood. 
And besides, one who has been iinaccnstoned to the 
exertioBs of thought in tite early years of life, eonnuoor 
)y lacks all dispositioR to accuston himself to it after- 
wards ; it being a kind of la]>our which early habk 
makes pleasant, but which early neglect renders intol- 
erably ii^some. 

And ae children should be led to think for themaelveSf 
or to exert those faculties which pertain to the mind 
only ; so also shonid they he iiMred to the exercise of 
those mixed faculties that call furth the exertion of the 
mind and body conjointly. This cUss of exercises is 
of more easy performance, especidly in childhood, thaa 
the other. It is altogether natural too ; and it tends 
to give vigour and alertoess alike to the mental and the 
corporeal frame. If children be made to help them- 
aeWes as soon and as muCh as tiiey are a^le, it wonder- 
fully conduces to the improvement of their faculties, 
' ud has at the same time as auspicious influence upoa 
their dispositions. Whereas if they be accustomed to 
bav» every thing done for them by others that otheM 
cau do, the rust of sloth and the canker of pride will 
be full apt to spoil whatever oS excellence nature has 
bequeathed th^. 

Cbildbood and youtli, are periods of life whidi ma- 
terially influence all its followiog periods. Whether 
these early years be passed in torpid iudotence, or ia 
ifell -directed industry, is a point on which greatly de- 
peads the worth or the worthlessness of hnman charac- 
ters. What man or what womira that has a retiah fo^ 
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fatellectual pleasure, but can tnce that reli^ dovn to 
tiie Aiy% of childhood i Where is tiie matt wh« gaideB 
his afTolrs with discretioD, or the woman that " looketh 
veil to the ways of her hoaseboM," and yet was notis 
■ome measure imbued with iiidiistrioiis and pnmd«it 
dtapo^tionB in early life f On the other hand, who thit 
had been treated, till ^etgei^ twenty, like an helplen 
infant, and had every woot sapplied without being put 
to either mental or bodily exertion, was ever good for 
any thing afterwards f 1 freely admit indeed that there 
4tre some honourable exceptions ; tmt thej are like the 
fair exceptions to a well established generd mle. 

It is the misfortnne of high rank and great wealth, 
that the children of families so distingnished ar« often 
treated as helpless till they become so in reality. Tley 
must have waiters to do for them a multitude of titde 
things which it would'be greatly for their benefit to Ai 
for themsetvea. They must be served with such assi- 
duity aa to supersede almost the use t^tiieir own limbsi 
They have feet, but they walk not ; hands have they, 
but they use them not, except for putting their food and 
diink to their mouthsi And are they happy P No : it 
is of the nature of this kind of training up ta render 
tiiem discontented, peevish and querulous, all th»» 
liv«j even though fortune should never forsake them. 
And if they chance to latl into poverty, they are wretch- 
ed indeed,— -no less incapable than unwilling to earn a 
livelihood by industry. 

But the Bum of the mischief would be not near » 
treat if it were confined altogetiier to families of hi^ 
rank or great wealth ; for these are comparatively ve- 
Ty few. It is the fevery appetence of aping tite state- 
liness of rank and the pomp of wealth, that occashni 
the commonness of this perverted educatioit and tit* 
huge mass irf wretchedness which ftllowa it' 
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Mkdam — — is a bruiGh of what tud been nlled » 
good family. The estate ia ran out, and ahe ia poor 
and d^iendant. — She retxinS) howcrer, aoUe preciom 
relics (rfTonner splendour. With these she feeds her 
miitj, Not unfrequeotly she boasts, that never ia all 
her lif^-time did she defile her handa with IdMur } and 
rite would swoon at the thwigjht that one of her m^d^i 
dau^ters should descend to the Inisiness of a millin* 
tf, or that the other should marry a substantial trades^ 
man. 

Mis. — ~- has no rich ancestry or ptst conectioos' 
to boast of, and her worldfy circumstances are but in- 
difierent ; but the dariing wish of her heart is the ele- 
vation of her children. Wherefore, she moils and toils 
day and night, gives herself no rest, impairs her con- 
stitution by overworking, for the goodly purpose of 
bringing up her daughters in gentetl idleness, that sO 
perchance they may obtain the notice of the better sort< 
B^— was, in his better days, a snug farmer of in- 
dnstriouE habits, and was pretty well contented with 
his lot ; though, from the beginning, he had rather aa 
uppish tarn, both he and his nb. In an evil hour he 
happened to be mads a militia captain.— That ctmnec* 
ted him with the colonel of the regiment, and at lengthy 
after some wriggling fw it, with the brigadier general) 
and, of course, wiUi sundry other men of consequence | 
BO that, between his family and dieirs, there was a free 
ioterdjange of vtsitg. The burden of these new ex- 
penies was too heavy for him, and he sunk under it. 
The reverse threw the good couple into an agoay of 
grief and despair for their children : and, upon b«ing 
reminded that they were considerably grown, and could 
all earn their living, the captain and his lady made an- 
Iwer, Uut it was not the fear of want, either for them- 
tehes or ^eirs, that bo stung their hearts, but the aj[- 
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B leat Hail children sboulil lose iheir r^ 
■nd ly degnuied to the level <£ comivm folks. Tbis il 
IW fiUiUf Bor fictisB. 



NUMBER XI^VII. 

(ff the Proper and Improper, as depaiding upon At 
diverse circumstaiKes and ages of life. 

Tbe love of proprietj, along with an accurate per' 
ceptioff of the difi'ercnce between the proper and Qa 
improper, is an estimable quality in htuaan beiiig^ ; for 
thoqg^ it is not virtue in its beat and highest sense, it 
is virtae's shield and ornament. To woman in particit' 
lar,iti8 a pledxe of honour and a diadem of beauty. 

There are women who, without any .extraordisarf 
strength of intellect or advantages «f education, dis- 
cover a sort of intuitive or instinctive perception rf 
proprietj, on all occasions and under all circumstan- 
ces — far surpassing, in that particular, most men of 
even talents and learning. Solomon, with a single 
stroke of bis pencil, has given us the piH^aiture rf such 
a woman. 8ke openetk her mouth with tttisdom s Bi>ti 
in Aer tav^of. is th'- taw of kindness. Here arc Wen- 
ded two charaeteristic traits, of which, neither would 
show well by itself. Discretien uaaccompanied with 
kindness— mere selfish cold -heacfed discretion, wheth- 
er found in man or woman, has very little claim to cofn- 
mendation. She is a woman but in name, that has ng 
heart in her bosom. On the other hand, kindness i< 
very liable to error, and even to. faial error, when it 
lacks the guidance of disfretion. WhereoK the oaioa 
of these two qualities, aovuai, withal, w^thjkt HMO' 
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tial requisite, the fear of the £(mf— renders female 
character alike respectable and lorely. A vomaa of 
this deacriptjon, thou^ destitute of tbe advantages of 
l>eaut7, or youth, or wealth, or nit, is an ornament to 
the human family ; while, to her owb family, she is an& 
of the first of blessiDgs. 

The laws of propriety not only comprize all the l&wS 
of moral ity-~fer nothing that is immoral can be proper 
—but they reach to a vast variety of things that, ini 
Ihemselves, are indiSerent :-~their propriety or impro* 
jiriety depending on time, place, age, circumstances or 
caseB, without name or number. Far -from attempting 
to explore this boundless field, I shall but menUon two 
articles culled from it. 

Pint, what may be quite proper for some personEf, 
may be very improper for others. ■ For instance, it is 
propw for the rich, if they choose it,Ho make the appear- 
ance of riches, in ^eir buildings, their furniture, the 
elegances of their tables, the superior quality of their 
apparel, or in any lawful way else, which their circura- 
Etances can Hell afibrd. If a rich man make him great 
works— if he build him costly houses— if he plant hint 
fine gardens furnished ivith pools of water, " to water 
therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees," — or if 
he array his househould in splendid apparel ;— there is 
HO impropriety in all this, provided the clear income of 
his estate be fully sufQoient to defray these expenses, 
over and above what is due to the calla of charity. It 
is mach better than to let his gold and his Bilver lie 
and mst in moth-eaten bags ; for, by giving employ, to 
so many artists and labourers, he encourages and re- 
wards industry, and becomes the prop and support (^ 
the iodastrioua poor that are about him. 

But — mark the difi^rence — when a man that is not 
:nch, ^ects the manner wi the rich, the inprepriety oC 
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bis condact is maaifest tg all bat himgelf; and he is 
wily lauded at foE his piuBS. Would it were aa uu- 
eommon instuice ! So it is not. There are thousands 
«f this sort t thousands that are pawoiiig the first and 
essential necessaries of life, and sinking themselves 
into debt and pitiless poverty ; and all from an kch for 
mere show. What a mass of wretchedness and nuse- 
rj mig^t be prevented by a timely cure of this single 
folly ! No kind of fascination is more generally pr«v- 
alent, and there is scarcely any one that draws after it 
wore ruinous consequences. 

JEecond, the other of the two points that I proposed 
fo notice, is, that certain things which are proper at 
one time of life, are improper at another. In a i|aali- 
fied sense, *' to every thing there is season." Child- 
hood is the season, for cliildish things, which, in the 
succeeding periods of life, must be put away. Youth, 
also, is the season for certain things which peculiariy 
belong to that age. It is the spring-time of life; and 
there is in it a certain undescribable hilarity of look, 
air and manner, that exactly befits it, but which ill 
suits the season of old age. A boyish old man, or a 
girlish old woman, is as unnatural a phenomenon, as 
the flowers of May in the month of December. . 

Few things are more difficult than to grow old wiih 
a good grace: and perhaps the burden of the difficulty 
lies, with a dispri^rtioned weight, upon the female 
[nrt of our species. To the vuner and more superficial 
sort, it is l»tt» as death to lose the youthful bloomy 
for which alone they had been admired, and for which 
they had so much admired theatsetves. And henpe 
Huxe are to be found many matrons, aflectiog, in dress 
and manner, the frivolity of ^rlish years-^n spite of 
obtrusive wrinkles an d silvery lock s. , 
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NUMBER XLVin. 

Of keeping chiUTen from, the company of ckUdren. 

Kb that formed man, and knew best, what was ia 
him, and what he was made for, sate that it was not 
good that he should be alone. This single line, or sen- 
tence, confutes the volumes of glowing declamation in 
favoDr of solitude, or total abstraction from tiie world. 
To man, the social state is the natural state : it bri^- 
ens his intellects, expands hia heart, strengthens his 
weakness and multiplies his enjoyments; whereas ha- 
bitual solitude tends to narrowness of heart and musti- 
ness of temper. Xot that it is good to be always ia 
company. Tha^ opposite extreme, which so many have 
run into, is quite as bad as the other. The solitary be- 
h^ who shuns all company, and the empty flutterer 
who indi no enjoyment out of company, are alike wide 
of the true mark ; which is ti due mixture of intervals 
of well-spent solitude, with the business and duties and 
enjoyments of social life. 

As Zoologists tell us, " It has long been observed 
that those races of animals which live in societies, and 
unite their efi'ort$ for the attainment of one common 
end, exhibit a great superiority of intellectual faculties 
over these which lead a life of solitude and seclusion : 
and the observation applies equally to the small as to 
the larger animals ; although among the insect tribes 
the distinction is most strongly marked." It has also 
been noticed by careful observers, that the gregarious 
nces of animals, in many instances, evidently learn of 
one another, and so become more sagacious, and more 
expert in their operations, by reason of their living in 
asocial state. Young «npng-birds, for example, arc 
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known to improve iu voice and akill, by listening te 
the notes of an old and experienced songster. 

In hunJin beings, the social affection seems to be 
nearly coeval with the first dawn of reason. An in- 
bnt, QOt unfrequently has been seen to leap with joy in 
ita mother's arms at the sight of another infant} reach- 
ing out ita little hands to embrace the stranger. Emula- 
tion, also, is of the like earljr growth. Infants, that 
hare small children constantly aiMut them, if othtr 
things be equal, learn to walk and to speak, earlier tlian 
those that are confined altogether to the company of 
fall grown people. Equally true is it, that both small 
and large children enjoy themseWes a great deal bet- 
ter for being much in the company of &dr equals. 
Moreover, it increases the growth and strength of their 
minds, improves the fiiculties of their bodies, and fur- 
nishes them with a sort of information highly necessa^ 
to Sieir childish jears. 

How much children learn from children, is beyond 
account. It is true, in this way, they learn some thiogs 
vhich they mast be made to unlearn. But that is act 
so bad as to deaden their faculties and make mopes of 
them, by debarring them altogether from the society of 
those of their own age. There is a mixture of good 
and evil, as in all other human affairs, so also la an; 
system (^ edacation which human wisdom can devise ; 
thatbelng the most eligible one, in which the good 
most clearly preponderates : and, upon this prindfRe, 
to suffer children to enjoy &e company of chlldrea, 
and ai the same time to keep a watchful eye upw 
them, is a much better way than wholly to immure 
tliem, as some parents have done, either from pride, « 
through fear of contamination. 

No to|Hcs have been worn m<nre thread-bare, tfiio 
those relating to the comforts and benefits and blesiinES 
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sf socUfjE topics that have been the standiDg disk 
from time immemorial; and have been treated of eo 
orien, and is some instances so ablj, as almost to pre- 
clade the possibility of adding a single thought alto- 
gether new. l^ere is one important particular, how- 
ever, which seems to have been less heeded than tht 
vest; and that ia the . Wutery restraints which well- 
regulated society imposes upon its members : I meao 
not the restraints of law, bat merely those ^ opinion. 

If there be personswhocarenotatalt what any think 
of them, their minds are either far above, or far below, 
the natural feelings of humanity. Indeed it is more 
than doubtful whether any person, of this descriptimi 
eTists,imIeBS amongst the vilest and most abandoned of 
the species. It is human natnre, to love esteem and 
abhor reproach ; and, for this reasmi, no law has so 
general influence over civilized man, ag the law of Be* 
teacy s inasmuch as it governs the external conduct, 
or the manners, of even those who have Gttle or no re- 
gard for moral principle. A sense of shame is one ot 
tiie most powerful checks upon the atrocious viceB 
^rhich society deems scandalous ; so that decnrcy of 
manners in society is owing not so much to its laws, ag 
to public sentiment, or the authority of opinion. 

How happens it that they who emigrate from places 
in which public sentiment is decidedly in favour of the 
viftnes and the decencies of life, and settle themselves 
down in a solitary situation, or among nei^^bours of 
corrupted sentijnents ; how happens it, that often thej 
are so changed, so strangely degenerated in their mor- 
als and manners? The reason is, that they have lo8t,or 
thrown off*, what had been the main check vpon ihdr 
behaviour. As they are no longer under the stem, scnr- 
tinizing eye of virtuous society, they no longer scrapie 
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t0 indulge freely the irr^;alu- propenbdes of Qmi 
Buads and hearts. 

There are those in private life, who are capable of 
doing nearlj', if not quite as much good, as can be dona 
b; legislators and magistrates : they are perstms pos- 
sessed of great or considerable weal^. In our coun- 
try, there is no one thing that confers so much weight 
of personal influence as riches. The rich, if thej pog< 
sess parts withal, hare a matchless inSuence upon the 
morals and manners of society. They are looked np 
to} they are imitated j in things pertaining to min- 
ners, they take the lead, and have considerably the di- 
rection. Happy were it, if their influence were always 
Jicected to shame vice and to make virtue fsBhion^le. 



NUMBER XLK. 

Of learning children to lie. 

■ ■ '■-■ " To be branded witb Ibe name of Jiar 
fa ^jBomin; fit for slaves aloae." 

SePBoci.n. 

Tbis was the Benttraent ef an uicient Greek paet ef 
great and deserved fame ; a man, who, unenlightened 
wi& 4he rays of cbriatianity, spoke mo'ely from the j{a- 
pnlse of nature. 

The aacient Persians, as history infonns us, vert it 
^at pains to. learn and hatutuate ^eir children if 
speak tlie truth, ^d 'thought this a mun point in tiiex 
education. The old Orecians and Romans conndern 
lying so infamous as to degrade a freeman to a level 
with thdr slaves. Even the Turks, are rep<Hi»d t» 
hold a liar in tiie utmost contempt. And indeed^ bj t, 
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sort of general coDsent, In most parts of the world, tiiis 
vice has been reckoned a laark of cowardly meanness 
of nature, and been branded with infamy. While the 
laws and sanctions of cbristianity, most solemnly for- 
bid lying, and threaten it with all that is awful, the 
lavs even ot fashion condemn and reproach it as the 
ofl^pring of a pitiful, dastardly spirit. So that a noto- 
rious liar, is excluded, as by general suB'rage, not only 
itom the commuiiion of the pious, biit also from the so- 
ciety of the polite. 

It is not to mj purpose however, to treat here of the 
vice itself, or of its direful consequences | but rather 
to suggest ways and means to prevent its growing into 
ahaMtwith young children. For, of these two things 
1 am confident : jirst, that few, if any, have become 
Mtnions for lying, who did not begin to learn it while 
jOBQg; and secoTid, thatfewcbildren, if any, are deep- 
ly initiated in {his black art, unless through the fault, 
directly or indirectly, of those who have had the imme- 
^iate ctre of their persons and their education. Truth 
is as easily spoken as falsehood ; and the habit of 
speaking the truth, when once fixed, is perhaps nearly 
as hard to be broken off, as the habit of lying. They 
Wh grow into habits by degrees, and most commonly 
. Kicording to the management and moulding of early 
diildhood. 

Tell me not that there is in some children, even in 
loine little children, such a strong propensity to lying 
ttat the habit is not preventable by any human means, 
Hov many thousand pagans (the old Persians, for in- 
stance) had taken such pains with their children in this 
particular, that, among them all, a single liar was 
scarcely knonn. And it is hard to tell why ekristian 
parents aad inetructors might not be equally success' 
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fiil,-if fte; would oalj use the Mine prndence and n- 
vearUble dtligeace. 

Itu tud that the-^ildren of the oppressed poor ii 
yUlj and generoni-hearted Ireland, are reroarkablj 
quick and intelligent, but almost uniTersally addieteil 
to lying, which they are taught by even their own moth- 
•re. The boy is sent off by his mother, to pilfer and 
bring h<Kne, fuel from the landlord's turf-rick. If the 
little nrchin succeeds, and returns welt-laden yrVb 
plunder, he is applauded. If he happens to meet wi& 
the landlord, or any of his domestics, and is asked 
whither he is going ; provided he brings himself off by 
lying, he is praised for his art and cunning. But ^ouM 
it bechance htm to speidc the tmth in reply to the in- 
terrogation, he is sure of a whipping upon his retDrn 
home ; or, at best, (^ a sharp reprimand from bis moth- 
er, in t«ins like the following :— 

" Ah, ye little brat I And what mfcds ye tell the 
gentleman when he met ye, ye rogue, ^at ye were go- 
ing to the rick } And what business had ye to go and 
belie me to his honor, ye unnatural, piece of goods ! 
I'll teach ye to make mischief through the countty ! 
So I will. Have ye got no better sense and manners 
at this time o* day, than to behave, when one trusts ;e 
abroad, so like an innocent P"* 

I would fain believe, that, in this free and goodly 
<ountry of ours, there are not very many mothers, nor 
fathers, disposed to team their children to lie, witting- 
ly, directly, and even by tiieir positive injunctions J 
yet I do fear there are very many who do it either un- 
wittingly, or indirectly, or consequentially- 
Some do it unwittingly, or without consideratioiu 
The child ^be it supposed) begins to lie ere it can fiur- 

* Bdgeworth'i practical Education.— Miei Edgewortb re- 
marltE, that, in Iielaud, an innocent it Bf Doovmous with a/M 
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Ijr be reguded as a moral ageat. In such a caBey~- 
and such cases are not uncommoD,— it is diverting, 
jMrticstu'l; to parents, to hear Ae cDDniDg little thing 
jSA.— " And where ia the harm ?"— So say, or so dtiak, 
some inconsiderate ones. But they wofiilly err— 
'Die harm ilea here. The jMing child, though only 
three or ioar years old, is now beginning to be faahioa- 
ed to the awfal habit of lying : and thoogh easy to be 
cured at this age, the cure might, a few years hence* 
be very dificntt, if not impossible. 

Others again, indirectly learn their little children to 
lie^ by passing deceptioaa upon them.— Now every de- 
ception t^t is passed upon the child, goes to learn the 
child, to deceive. The deceptive arts Uiat are played 
oft'Bpon himself, he is qnickty prepared to put in prac* 
tiee upon others. Especially if his parents, t» whom 
he looks for examples,^ — if they deceive bint with false- 
hoods, wbedier te induce him t« take medicine, or for 
v^tever piu-pose else, A«, also, will not scruple to ut- 
ter falsehoods to gun bis ends> 

Finally, some^o keenly mark, and so severely pun- 
ish, even the petty faults i^ children, tiiat they are 
strongly tempted to a denial of the truth, whenever 
they see the least diance of escape by that means ^— 
and tiius they begin to get the habit of lying, as it were 
intfadr own defence. 

To learn children to despise and detest falsehood and 
prevarication, and on no account to be guilty of an un- 
truth, is one of the most essential articles in a good 
education. This is among the good seed that should 
be sown, betimes, in thei^ miods, by thdr parents and 
iastructors ; so as to prevent, if poesiUe, their ever ut- 
teiing a wilful falsehood, or at least, to care the evil at 
its first budding : else tlie force of habit being superad- 
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d«d ta viciwu prqieiutties of nature -» cure vntt be 
doubly difficult, and next to hopeteas. 

Great care ehonld be t^ea, not only that diiUrett 
be not ted into temptatioa to thia pernicioiw ewS, bat, 
also, that they be early and constantly guarded-^nait 
it by all prudent meanst and be made to get tbe baUt 
flf bonesUy speaking the tnith on every occasion. Se 
not overmuch prying and severe, in ra^ard to tbc mere 
^wlties common to childhood. Many things you mrat 
overlook, or not seem to observe, unless you would ren- 
der your government ovei: your children both odious 
and contemptible by your perpetual chiding. Never 
deceive your children in word or deed. Never fail io 
reprove them seriously for any, and every, act (^ialge< 
hood, er Equivocation, that yoir find them guilty ofj 
however much your vanity may be flattered with the 
cunning and dexterity of the little deceivers. When- 
ever they frankly own a fault, whilst you blame then 
for the faiJt, forget not to commend them for spe^ng 
the troth about it. /,' i ] > "x , ■ ■ 



9f kabituat discoTitent, arising from imagimrtf^aatlti 
mtker than real ones. , ^ ^ 

The following short apdogue of 8aAi, an. Asiatic 
lage, is full of valuable instruction : — ^" I never com- 
pluned of my wretchetl forlorn condition, baton aneoc 
canon, when my feet were naked, and 1 had not whot- 
withal to shoe tJietn. Soon after, meeting a man with- 
eutfeet, I was thankful ior the bounty of Providence 
to myself, and with perfect resignation wibmitted ^ 
my want of shoes." 
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■ The irw Mcnt at livii^ htffily lies io flie philos* 
ephj of cvntentmentt wluch is of more ralne than the 
ni^ied stone of the ilchjaust, which tDrna ever; 
'thing' to s»\d. 

. It is to be Umeated, however, that, in Aii aj^ of 
boasted light and improvenent, the {thilosoph; of con- 
tentmeHt is ver; little studied or regarded. From va- 
noua cornipted sources we have learned, not to be con- 
tent, bat dissatisfied, with the ordinary ccmditioDs of 
life. And though neither ^toetess, nor destitute of any 
fetsential artide of raiment or food, we are ready to 
consume our hearts with vexation because we are not 
seated at the upper end of fortune's table. Tiie sem- 
lldance of happiness is more sought after than the real- 
. ity; the mere phantemofitjTathertban the substance. 
The simple plainness of foraaer days is despised, PluB 
aM^el, |4ain>fi|i;p, and plain houses and fnmiture, such 
"-' as ow worthy prt^^Miitors were - quite contented with 
and T»y thankful for, »ur bstidious delicacy regards 
Kith scorn, and we must needs be fine, and fashionable, 
else pine our lives away in grief and shame. 

Nor would it be either so alarming, or so lamenta- 
Ue, were this the folly of oa\j a few. But the worst 
■fit is, it has spread, like an epidemic, over the whole 
hutd, and thrtrnghont almost every class of society. 
' Tens,'and even hundreds of thousands, embracing both 
sexes alike, are the miserable victims of a morbid sen- 
' sibility, and squeamishly dash from th«r lips the cup 
•f ordinal^ comf<»^ which they are presented with,be- 
unse it is net filled to the btw, or because it is not 
^HCed and sweetened exactly to their taste. 

And witere lies the remedy i It is not within the Krt 
of the apAtheeary, nor in tha power of any Bostmms of 
Ipartial and limited efieet. No, tiie people must bft 
wise for fiiemsetTes. The great body qf ^ people, 
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GOinii^ once more to their sober Benses, mu^t agree U 
return to the pUin, frugal, imGostty haUta of otiier 
times { and must stiire, wiffa general accord, to brug 
those long-discarded habits into fashioo again, and (• 
render them honourable by the suffrage of public Ofwn- 

iOD. 

Ab tiie want of contentment is one of the most griev- 
ous wants that affect human life, it ought to be provided 
agunst with the utmost care, and particularly in the 
following ways. 

1. In training up children, scarcely any thing is of 
greater importance than guarding them against the in' 
trusion of too many artificial wants. I say too mamf, 
because some wants of this sort do naturally and neces- 
Buily grow out of civilization, and it is their excess on- 
ly that tends to discontent and wretchedness, (tf &at 
excess the dangw is great, inasmuch as the effects are 
ftlways deplorable. What multitudes, at this very iu'. 
fltant, are discontented and wretched, who might «iJ4ty 
life comfortably had they been early taught to-coofbfsi 
their deures to their conditions, and to act npm the 
principles of sober tad rational economy. Nor is it of 
small importance in training up children, to accustom 
them to useful employ. A useless life is seldom found 
to be a contented one. Occupation is so necessary to 
human quiet, tiiat to bring up children in idleness is 
the way to make them a burden to themselves as well 
as (t^munity. 

From this twofold cause, the excess of artificial wanU 
and the neglect of forming habits of us^l industry m 
the early period of life, there has sprung peiliaps a ftil 
half of the discontent that secretly fureys upcm so many 
bosoms. In short, importent as it is to teach cfaildrea 
reading and writing and the use of figures, it is of still 
greater impottaoce to Jref^l^ their tsi^pers, te ciuft 
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their wayward desires, and to fix them ia habits of in' 
dustrf, temperance and frugality; without which, the 
acquisition of learnbg could be but of little benefit t« 
them. « 

3. The self-discipline of adult age, is an essential 
requisite toward leading and enjoying a contented life. 
A well disciaplined mind studies to be content, and 
most commonly is so. It attains its desires by modera- 
ting and limiting them, and thus bringing them within 
the compass of its means. It accustoms itself to view, 
inftoutenvy, the weal^ and grandeur which fall not 
to its lot, and which seldom render their possessors the 
more happy; aod to be satisfied with, and thankful for^ 
tiienure necessajy and common accommodataons of 
fte journey of life. In short, it depends much less up- 
on oar circumstanoes, whether we shall be happy or 
miserable in life, than on our tempers, and our view of 
things, -Many enjoy themselves well in narrow cir- 
camataoces, because they bring their minds to their 
situations. But when to narrow-circumstances are ad- 
ded large desires and magniiicent notions, it is theti^ 
and then only is it, that unhappiness results from the 
want of a fortune. 



NUMBER U. 

(^ several of tfie prediapoHng causes of unhappy mar* 
riages. 

It is a commoQ saying in tiie world, that there are 
but few happy marriages ; and doubly deplorable would 
be the condition of mankind, were it wholly true. It 
b ttue, however, only in a qualified or limited sense* 
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* "What ! is marriage, in iteelf considered, a source of 
wretchedaeBsratherthanofweal ? Do tliej that marry, 
ehange their condition geTurtdly for the worse ? Are 
the married, for themost part, less happy than the nn- 
married f So it is not ; nor will any assert it but the 
profane and licentions, or the inconsiderate. Yet, af-' 
ter all, but few marriages are exceeding happy. And 
why f It is not for lack of excellence iA the institu' 
tion, nor because tlie connulnal state li not in itself 
conducive to human comibrt and weal. Elsewliere tie 
the reasons ; of which some will b« included in (he fol- 
lowing particulars. 

1. It often happens that too much is expected be- 
forehand. In none ot the conditioas or relations of kiis 
life, is unalloyed happiness the tot of man ; and^ by 
consequence, those who indulge the unreasonable ex- 
pectation of finding it in the connubial slate must in- 
CTitablj drink of the bitter cup of disappointment. 

S. Since the fall, the intercourse of connubial life i» 
never (such as it primitively was) between persons rf. 
perfect innocence and virtue ; but it is, in all cases, 
betwixt those who are frail, infirm of mind, and more 
or less defective in heart. -Now it is for want of duly 
considering this matter before their marriage, that a 
great many conples are unreasoo^ly vexed at the ia- 
firmities, failings, and petty faults, which they perceive 
in each other afterwards ; chai^ng upon wedlock the 
diaappoiiUment that originated in the illusions of their 
•wn fancies. 

3. As in other contracts, so in that of marriage, die ' 
parties too often deal unfairly with one another, by art- 
fully concealing their personal defects, and a&cti^- 
•[ualities of which they are devoid. 
. That ornament of human nature, as well as of tht 
W»et7 of Friends to whicli he belonged, siiaeljrf B^ 
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Fothei^U, of London — a man alike dutinguiBbed for 
[arts and leumii^i and for beneTOleoce and pietjr— be- 
ing informed that a gentleman at a house where he viei- 
ted was paying his addresses to a yoang lady, desired 
leave to ofier to him a piece of advice. Upon the gen* 
tlemau making a bow of submission—*' Friend," sud 
the shrewd pbyaiciui " my advice is thia— <Aaf thou 
shovidest court in thy tvery day clothes." 

" The Doctor," as otnerves his commentator, "* nn* 
qaestionably did not mean that the sentimeDt he deliv> 
eredahaaldbe coafined to &e article of dress. He in- 
tended to insinuate that the man who is paying his ad- 
dresses (and, by parity of reason, tiie lady also who is 
receiving them) should exhibit themselves to each other 
such as tiiey wsnally are, and should not endeavour to 
wear, for the time, a more favourable character than 
vill be found ordinarily to belong to them." 

What a deal <^ matrimonial disappointment and 
stiife mif^t be prevented, if, while the treaty were go- 
ing on, both the addressers and Jht addressed would 
appear in their raei^ thy clothes ?—qt in ao better 
chtj?act«r for temper and digpodtioh, or for any attrac- 
tive OT estimable quality, than such as they were de- 
tennined to maintain, in the connubial state, constant" 
ij, throa^ut the whole of their lives. 

4. The little obliging attentions which are Qie food 
of*friendship, and without which close and ardent 
friend^ip can hardly be kept ^ive for any long wfailet 
sre too oflen remitted after marriage, and even discos, 
tinued. And hence, without any flagrant fault on ei- 
Aer ude, coolness arises, then indifference, and finally 
aliesatioD. 

5. Among the higher classes, mu-riage, in too many 
■nstaacM, is the cold, calculating chaffery of avaricft 
^d aabititm, (or money or for nuik. And as Deithet' 
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lore nor friend^ip has taiy concern in the contract, it 
ia no wonder that neither lore nor friendship shoaM 
erer after spring op and bless the union. 

6. Amongst the lower classes many rush into mar- 
riage imprbvidently, or without being furnished wilh 
anj competent means of supporting a bmily . Poverij 
and want follow of courae. Their own suAring is ag- 
gravated bj tiie suGTeringg of their little ones ; and thej 
look back, with deep regrets, to the comparative com- 
forts ef their single life. 

Lastly, there are those of the basersort,who, by rea- 

^Mn of ^e perverseness of their tempers, or the prari- 
ty of their hearts and viciousness of their lives, wodM 
y* needs he wretched in any condition. As hosbaodi 
and wives, they mutually are fiendlike tormentors, if 
equally matched ; or if yoked tt^ther unequally, Ibt 
cOTinection proves the sorest of calamities to ^e better 
party. 

And yet, after making all these deductions, it is un- 
questionably true that more than a full moiety of tk# 
social comfort enjoyed in this world, is the fruit of nnr- 
riage. In it the extreme cases, either way, are com- 
paratively few. Of married men and wom^i the mtst 
by far are made neither very happy nor very wretched 
by this connectioa. Between these two extremes thirt 
is an intermediate class, immense in Rumbera, whn, 
though they constantly experience a mixture of ^M 
and evil ia the connubial state, will perceive, never^K- 
less, upon a fair estimate, that the good conude^Uf 
preponderates. 

One obaervatioD mor«, tnd I diall conclude. "X)^ 
surest basis of ctmnuUal happiness is genuine j/ais- 
" Wisdom," as d»erves a vfinerable «age in tittAfW- 
raphy, " is a loving spirit" The wisdopL (hat UiSr9'<\ 
idMve is peaceidtle, gentle, and easy, t* Ui eniK^tedt 
The humility, the meduieBS; the benevolence, the gw' 
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tietieea, of real chrutianitf, uid indeed the whole bod; 
of cttte christian virtues, when heartfelt, and act«d out 
in sincerity, do directly and powerfully tend to swee* 
ten the trials and multiply the comforts of those who 
are partners together in narriage : while the hope of 
meeting ina better'world, <' strews their pathtotitt 
grave with flowers." 
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OJ favoritism as re^mU the deal <^ pa/raOs with 
their own children. 

As parents naturally love their children, so Aey nat- 
urally wish io be loved by them; and yet, very often, 
{his darling wish of dieir hearts is defeated by their 
vDWB imprudence. Upon this point it-would be easyto 
CDumerate facts or instances ; but I shall mention only 
fuie— and (hat is, the partial favour and digfaveur of 
parents toward their offspring. 

Parental favoaritism springs, sometimes, from mo- 
tives that are seemingly reasonable, as some children 
are possessed of dispositions much more attractive thai* 
tikose of others. But even where this ditiference is clear- 
fy seen, it concerns the parents to take heed that the 
bias of their hearts become not too visible in their con- 
duct It is DO wonder that the veneraUe patriarch 
felt a superior degree of afi'ection for the son, who, in 
regard to every thing morally excellent and lovely, 
Waa 60 manifestly exalted above his brethren : never- 
theless, the manifestation of the partiality* reasona- 
Ue in itself— t^ coat of many coloun, fer instance 
— 4ed to codiaequences of the most tragical nature. 
'■ Happy wQnld it be, however, if there were no pareii- 
16 
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, (al bias bat Buch ts k fmiBded on merit, as in tbs^i- 
etuicejastmentisiisd: wkereos k Bometimes apriggi 
fmn ca«s«8 th&t can aSord It not the least ehadow tf 
excuM^^tf tiiese I wfll name only two. ■ ■ -h 

1. Personal Beantj^ and especially female beauty,ii 
frequently the greand of parental partiality. Mot- 
vitbstanding that the mere posseSBioa of beao^ nei- 
ther hnplles merit nor gives promise of any real excel- 
lence, yet often it happens that the most beaotiiiil^ 
the daughters, is, for that sii^e reason^ the most ct.- 
ressed by the ill-judging parent*, who, cm the .saaw 
wretched principle, are the most negligent of the oaf 
ftat has the least personal cameliDesH. The unfeeltfig 
■crnelty of this Bpe(»es ot domestic farouritiam is too (ri^ 
vioHS to need remark : its results are uoh^py eveij 
Way. Even tbefamuite herself ia a great loser, (k, 
inproporition as' her vanity is fostered, and by siic^ 
hands, every estioiable quality that roijt^t growapup 
her laind under proper culture, ia stifled. On the otbw, 
liaad, Hm smothered discootents and heart-burnings of 
the cfaildren who lie under unmerited nagtect, and tjiar 
feelings of envy towar^ the fiiTourite, are the seeds 
which often burst up finidly into violent aiid.iaten]iiBa- 
ble contentions. 

liit par«ntal ^scretion acts a part qoile diB^r^ 
from that which has now been described. It wanu 
and admoDishos her to whom natitrehaa been lavish iii 
personal attractions, and teaches her betiqies, not to 
value herself apon them: while it encoucages Ihose of 
the family that passeas the least of personal com^- 
uess, by imprinting it upon them, that the due cultiva' 
tion of tiieir intellectual and moral faculties will auke 
them be re^ctable and respected. 

2. There is anodier species of favouritism fH'actised 
by parents, which, if not so common, is yet rowe rep- 
rehensiUe : it is treating the prospenitts child ^ith 
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Tted atten^n, and the nnprosperofs one with .cold 

h«g{ect. Worldly prooperitj is no evidence of merits 
bor sdversity of demerit: It (rf^n happens that, of the 
members of the aame family, haiiDgiD.thcarontBet iQ 
lifetbe likeprospects— it often happens that some come 
to wealth, whilst others are cast into the shades of pov- 
erty, through misfortnne, rather than from any fanlt- 
inesS'in their awn coodact. Id cases of this swt, the 
partiality of papents, if it be allowable at all, should 
lean to the unfortunate child : at least they are bonnd^ 
t^ the ties of nature uid of duty, to show quite as much 
attention to the unfortunate, a» to the fortunate part of 
their olftpring. And it would be a libel upon parents 
to say, that, in g;eneral, the tide of their affection flows 
or eU» according as their children make ont well or 
ill in the world. The thing is sot common, nor yet 
Is it v'try ru-e; "niere are bit few persons of consid- 
Mble ^e and ohserration, 1^0 have not witnessed it 
^ more than one instance. And whenever and wherer 
f|ver this happens, it excites emotions of disgust and 
alOiorreiice: ~ "When th«imfortttnatee«nis(raated.witlx 
i^ldness, because he has been unfortunate, and is poor ; 
^en the unfortunate daughter, along with her needy 
little ones, is neglected and in a manner tbrsaken— 4ifft 
^&e world only, but by &ther and mother — when 
'l^ons bearing the sacred name of parents, are kind 
lAdyto^those'of their children who need not their kind- 
aess, and forsake those who need it moat : when such 
'a horriUe thing is seen in the land, it is seen to be 
'detested. 
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NUMBER Lm. 

'Of onty of the many, remarlcabh instances, of diviiu 
Frovidence, rewarding Jilial piety. 

Tbb. mitid's eye dwells with less complacencj db 
^ levere, than upon the milder virtnes, of human n'&- 
tnre. The just man, one of stem integrity but of a 
cold heart, does not gain upon our afTections like the 
good man, whose warm benevolence is seen in deeds of 
bhari^ and in the whole round of social and relative 
duties. The incorruptible integrity and stem in&cii- 
bility of Cato, we admire, Whilst we actually Ittve the 
mild virtues of gratitude and compassion, and an unaf- 
fected benignity of disposition. 
. One of the features of human character, ' which pe- 
culiarly delight and charm every heart of common seh- 
atbility, is the pious affection of children to their jm- 
f rents ; nor is it too much to say, that the divine pro- 
mise of worldly good to those who honour 'their father 
and their mother, relates, in part, to the good willi^. 
I mankind, witJv which filial piety is almost always re- 
f warded in greater or less degrees. As scarce any thing 
is regarded with more general abhorrence and detesU- 
tion thancrucUyof children to their parents, or is more 
{frequently punished even in this world by some remar- 
Ic^le retaliation of Providence ; BO, on the other haB<ii> 
filial attentioQS conciliate favour and multiply frienda. 
A daughter, who, with affectionate assiduity nurses and 
consoles her father or her mother, in the decreiwlude 
of old age, in sickness and in sorrow ; — a son, whol^ 
stows a liberal share of his labour, or his income, to tlw 

fipport of his needy parents, and' does what in hiia 
es to make tiiem comfortable :— ch^dren itbo 0" 
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tliscliarge the debt »f kindness and tendprness^ rarelj 
fiul to find friends in time of need. 

These remarks are made as an introdnction to the 
following story, which, though it has a romantic ap- 
pearance, may be credited as matter of fact 

In the fimner' part of the last century, there Bved in 
a large seaport in France, a merchant, who had carried 
iffi trade with eqnal honoar and prosperity, till he was 
timed of fifty; anitthen, by sudden and unavoid^le 
losses, fovnd himself unable to- comply with his en- 
gi^Bients } and his wife and children, in whom he 
placed his principd earthly happiness, reduced to such 
a situation as doubled his distress. , 

"His sole resource in that sitaatioa was the reflec- 
tion, that, upon the strictest review of his own conductj 
nothing either of iniquity or imprudence appeared. 
He tiiought it best therefore to repair to Parts, in order 
to lay a true state of his affairs before his creditors* 
that, being ctHiviaced of his honesty, they might be in- 
dsced to pity his misfortunes, and allow him areasona- 
ble apace of time to settle his affairs. He was kindly 
received by some, and very civilly by all ; froox whence 
he received great hopes, whidi he communicated to 
his family^ But these were speedily dashed by the \ 
cruelty of his principal creditor, who caused him to be i 
seized and sent to a gaol. 

" As soon as this mefencholy event was known in 
the country, his eldest son, who was turned of nine* 
teen, listning only to the dictates of filial piety, came 
. post to Paris, and threw himself at the feet of the ob- 
durate' creditor, to vAiom he paintcd'the distress of the 
funily in the most pathetic terms, but without effect. 
Atlength, in the greatest'agony of mittd, he saidi;^ir> 
since you think nothing can compensate for your loss, 
hta Tictim, let your resentment devolve upon mef 
16» 
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Iiet me aJSa insteKd of my fidhn-, ud tbe miMTlu of 
prison will ttekm lig^t in procuring the liberty o£ a pa- 
rent, to conwle die wrrows of the distract*! wad: de- 
jected, family that I have left behind me. Thus, tir, 
70U will satisfy your vengeance, witbettt aealiiiK Aek 
irretrievable ruin.' — And there his tears and sighs stop- 
ped his utterance. 

*' His father's creditor beheld hira upon his kneea, » 
this condition, for a full quarter «f an how. Ha then 
sternly Ind him rise and sit down^ which he obeyed. 
The gentleman then walked from one side of the r««K 
to the other, in 'great Bgitatiim of mind, Cor libimt the 
same space of time. At length throwing his aratB aboitt ^ 
the youi^ man's neck, " I find, said he, there is-yet 
something more valuaUe than money : I have an only 
daughter, for whose fate I have the utmost ansietj-. I 
am resolved to fis it ; in marrying you she moat be 
happy. Go, carry your father's dischai^ge, ask his con- 
sent, bring him instantly hither, and let us bury in- the 
joy of tiiis alliance, all remembrance of what has fop- 
merly hiqipened." 



NUMBER LIV. 

Of tke iuestimabh beaeJUs of Law. 

Of all human institutions, that of Law is of primary 
importance. The benefit of government consists not 
so much in its being aguardagunstezternal, as against 
internal violence. For it is not certain that a people 
liviiy; without government would be invaded from a- 
brm ; but it is quite certain they would invade,- pU- 
iBge, and nvuriler one another, at home. In every age:. 
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Asd i&evoyjcoaBtry, man unfettered b; Uir» ha* bcea 
a tiger to man. Not but that, at all ttmes and in nil 
conataries, there bavc been eome perWKia incliDfl4 of 
,&eir ovn free will to do ariiiht } but tUeir Dumber and 
Btrengtix faave never been sufficieot tastem th« torrent 
.•f violeace, without aids from the arm of civil govefi- 
Qient. So far from it, where auATchy ha« pravtiledp 
■^ more virtuous have ever been its marked victims. 

If we tface back Ute streams of time as far towards 
-HiB source as there are any ligbts furnished us fran 
hititory, we shall find that no tyranny has been bo hor- 
nble as that of anarchy. In the aotediluviao ages, in 
.which BO rejfniar government of general extent was 
.perhapg known, " the earth was filled with violence." 
.Tbose giants, those men of renown, so termed by the 
sacred penman, were; there is reason to thiqk, daring 
and mighty robbers, who, at the head of their. compa- 
.Bies of hapdits, traversed the countries ( committing 
pillage, murders and rapes, wherever they went. 

In the patriarchal ages there were men of exalted 
piety, who ruled well tlieir own ihildrep and domes- 
tics. But even then, well-regulate(t civil government, 
was scarcely knewn any wher^ : else the most venera- 
ble patriarch could hardly have been bo distressed with 
fear for the honour of his a^d wife, and lest be should 
himself be murdered on her account, when they were 
journeying together to Kgypt, which at that time was 
the most renowned for arts and sciences of any country 
in the world. 

There were periods of the like anarchy and its hor- 
rible concomitants, in the history of the tribes of Israel : 
when " every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes }" when." the highways were unoccupied, and 
the travellers walked through byrways'^u^Jor fear Of 

' * 5lh chap, of the boot of Jodges. 
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« 
the swtrms of rri>bers and ramrderers that infested flie 
country. 

In the Beroie Aga of ancient Greece, Giere y^ ve- 
fylittleofgovemmentorUwj mere brutal atrengtii, 
united with ferocioua courage, being the only passpcHi 
to eminence. The Tliesouses and the Hercirt«aes, 
Were renowned and deified for their Taloroua explttifB 
against robberi. Not that they IheiMclves were scru- 
pulous of committing robbery and mnrdor, eveiy now 
and ttien ; but' they were renowned and deified, be- 
cause they had been llie means of extirpating a raceof 
banditti more execrable than themselves. 

The age of chivalry, in modem Enrt^, bore a con- 
siderable resemblance to the heroic age» of Greece. 
Chivaliy, or knight-errantry, had \\» origin in the de- 
plorable conditiiHi of anarchy in whii^ the c<mntrie3 of 
Europe were placed. The knights -errant, or roriif 
km^ts, were professedly the protectors of the wedier 
part of community, and particularly of die fair ses^ 
whose champions they pretendedto be, and whose rav- 
ishers they very often were. Tlie licentiousness of 
manners, during 4be anarchial age of chivalry, was, if 
we may credit the ftagments of its histeiy, both general 
and shockingly enormous; 

Even so far forward as the ninth ceatury, there was 
no public maritime law in Europe ; and in consequence 
of this lawless condition of the seas, piracy was not on- 
ly tolerated, butheld in honour. The petty sovereigns 
of the nations upon the Baltic, provided each of their 
sons with a ship or ships, and enjoined'it upon them to 
make their fortunes by. piracy and phtnder. 

There is an instance comparatively rec«it, and'yet 
bearing an affinity to those that havebeM adduced a> 
bove. Seotland,it ia well known, is at present, and 
long has been, one of tiw bestnooralled coontriea in the 
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world : yet 01117 three centuries since, for want of sta- 
ble KOTemrqent, it was a land of robbers and rufilaiis. 

Camden, in his Brittania, speidcing of the robberies 
Committed bj the Scotch Borderere, in the I6th centu- 
ry, aaya : *' They sally out of their own borders in the 
night, in troops, through unfrequented by-waya, and 
many intricate windings.— All the day-time, they re- 
fresh thamselves and their horses in lurking-holes they 
Iiad pitched upon before, till they arrive, in the dark, 
at those places they'have a design upon. As soon as 
they have seized upon the booty, they, in like manner, 
return home in the ni^t, through blind ways, and fetch- 
ing many a compass. Tlie more skilful any captain is 
to pass through those wild deserts, crooked turnings, 
and deep precipices, in the thickest mists ^d dark' 
iiess, his reputation is the ^eater, and he is looked up- 
on as a man of an escelleat head. And they are so ve- 
ry cunning, that, they seldom have their booty taken 
from them, unless sometimes, when, by the help of 
blood -bountis, following them exactly upon their tracks, 
they may chance to fall into the handS of their adversa- 
ries. When being taken, they have so much persua- 
sive eloquence, and so many smooth and insinuating 
words at command, that if tliey do not move their judg- 
es, nay, even their adversaries (notwithstanding the 
severity of their natures) to have mercy, yet they in- 
cite them'to admiration and compassion." 

Two important particulars clearly follow from these 
historic sketches. The one is, that since we live in an 
age of regulated government and superior civilizaUon, 
in which life, character and property, are well secured 
by law, we ciinnot too higliiy prize those blessings : and 
the other, it behooves that all persona possessing an y 
regard for religion, or morals, or even for their own 
personal interests, should use tbeii best endeavours to 
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jtreserre social order, and to set their facea ateadlastlj' 
agdust all wanton violatione of good and wholeaonii! 
laws. Neither is it an unimportant part of christian 
education, to learn and habituate children to prize and 
venerate the wholesome institutions of gOTeiiiinent and 
law. 

The Prussian Frederick the Great is said to have re- 
marked, that the laws of a whole realm might be com- 
prised in a pocket volume. And even so it might be 
in an idnolate despotism, Irat in a free, and a rich, com* 
mercial country, the laws must needs be volnminous, 
and the professors of law numerous. This body of 
men, whatever be their aberrations in any other res- 
pects, have ever been found the strenuous advocates 
and powerful defenders of ci*il liberty.' The reason 'a 
obvious, and a cogent one : it is in a free country only, 
that the lawyers can obtain wealth and consequence ; 
for where thejudges are the creatures of a despot, it is 
not the pleading of the advocate (hat avails, but the 
bribe of the client. 

Beff»e I come to the end of my tefher, it is proper ti 
mention the absolute necessity of an impartial and vig- 
ilant administration of the laws, wiUiout which they are 
useless, and, sometimes, worse than useless. And 
here, instead of argument, I will merely transcribe S 
vholesome anecdote from Malcom'shi&tory of Persia. 

From the year 1757 until the period of his death ii" 
1776, Carim Rhan reigned, with great reputation, over 
the whole of Persia with the exception of two provin- 
ces. Carim one day was on the point of retiring froia 
his judgment seat, harrassed and fatigued withaleiig 
attendance, when a man mshed forward in apparent 
distraction, calling out in a loud vwce for justice.*^ 
" Who are you P" said Cgrim. " I am a merchant," 
replied the nuui; " and hare been robbed and plnnda- 
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<;d , 1^ thieves, of all I possess.'* — "What were you 
^bout,*^ said the Prince, " when you were robbed ?"— 
<< I wag asleep,** answered the man.—" And why dtd 
you sleep P'* exclaimed Carim, in a peevish and im- 
patient tone.'— ^' Because," aaid the undaunted Persian, 
" I made a mistake, and thought you were awakt.'\ 



NtJMBER LV. 

0/a disputatious temper and huMt. 

It is a saying often quoted as Dr. Franklin's, that . 
" by the collision of different sentiments, sparks of 
truth are struck out, and light is obtained.'* But it 
seems to have been current, though in another manner 
of phrase, before it came from the pen of the justly 
celebrated Doctor. In an Almanack dated one hun- 
dred and fourteen years back, [ have met with the fol- 
lowing homely, but pithy verse : 

" But qoill to qaill, like fliott on Steele do imite, 
Wblch kindle sparks, and tboie iparki gjre ai light."* 

On the other hand, a writer possessed of masterly pow- 
ers of reasoning, who flourished in the begiMning of the 
last century, appears to have thought diat, disputing* 
whether by means of the quUl, or otherwise, is ^t to 
produce a great deal less oi light, than of heat and 
smoke. 

Mr. I^ocke, in his Treatise of Education, observes, 
" If the use and end of right reasoning be to have ri^t 
notion^ and, a ri^t judgment of things ; to distinguisli 
betwixt truth and falsehood, right and wrong, and tp 

* Daniel Leed's ^muaA, pablUed in Nen-Tork, iTOt. 
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«c4 accordingly, be careful not to let your son be bred 
ap ID the art and formality of disputing." — And, as a 
reason for that conclusion, he goes on to describe the 
wretched numner in which disputes were generally 
managed j — " Whether pertinent or impertinent, sense 
or nonsense, agreeing with or contrary to, what be had 
said before it matters not : for this, in short, is the way 
and perfection of Io|^cal disputes, that the opponent 
never takes any answer, nor the respondent ever yields 
to any ailment. This, neither of tiiemmust do, what- 
ever becomes of truth or knowledge, unless he would 
pass for a poor haflled wretch, and lie nnder the dis- 
grace of not being able to maintain whatever he baa 
once affirmed, which is the great aim and glory of dis- 
puting." 

Here we find a " collision of different sentiments'* 
on tfie very question whether disputing tends to ad-' 
vance correct knowledge or to retard it! 

Now, to do justice to both rides, it roust, I think, be 
granted that each is in -the right, provided allowance ' 
be made for the opposite views in which the subject 
presents'] tseif. Were disputing conducted as it ought, 
with sincere and paramount love of truth, and a be- 
nignity of temper, there might spring from it much 
good, widi<)|it any considerable mixture of evil. But 
conducted, as most commonly it has been, with acrim- 
onious feeling, and the fierceness and obstinacy of pa- 
glilists, rather than with the honest candor that is wU- 
ling in all cases to yield to evidence ; it too often suves 
but to exasperate and mislead : so that nothing is less 
desirable in youth, or less to be encouraged, than a dis- 
putations or cavilling temper. 

In certain memwrs of the life of Frederick the Great, 
it is related, that aspiring after the fame of a philosophi- 
cal reasoner, he was mueh inidiaed to exercise luilal- 
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ents now and (hen in disputing with the learned men 
of bis court. AccsrdiDgly he used, at his leisure, t« 
send for the philosophers whom he kept in waiting, to 
reason with thetn ; 'professing, the meanwhile, that he 
laid by the manarch and put himself on equal foodng, 
and encour^ng them to be free and do their best. But 
if any one of them happened Ho invalidate his own ar- 
guments, or to get the better of him in any vay, he in- 
stantly ilew into a violent passion, and bestowed npoa 
the offender the most scurrilous epithets. The me- 
moirs further relate, that at one of his literary e&ter- 
.tainments, when, in order to promote free conversa- 
tion, he reminded the circle that there was no monarch 
presetUf the conversation chanced to turn upon Ihe 
faults of dilTerent governments and rulers. Genual 
censures were paasiog from mouth to mouth with a kind 
ef freedom which such hints were calculated, and ap- 
parently intended, to inspire. But Frederidc present- 
ly put a atop to the tojuo, by excluming, " Hold your 
peace, gentlemen, be upon your guard, else the king 
will be avMttg yott." 

This instance, while it spe^s tiie impwious, inso- 
lent, despot, is characterietical of our gederal nature. 
Of disputants, in all ages of the world, there have been 
but few that were scrupulous of using all the means ia 
their power, to baffle, bear down, and silence, their op- 
poQcots ; but few, whose unfairness of manner and lut- 
temess of temper have not furai^ed clear proof that 
they were more actuated by the prond desire of victo- 
ry than by a sincere regud to truth j very, few, who 
liave shown themselves willing, in all cases, to ^ye 
truth fair play. Contrariwise, men, that are naturally, 
or by custom, of a disputatious temper, seldom are so, 
for truth's sake. Generally, something else than the 
love of truth, has the strongest hold of their hearts, 
17 
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Perilous, in Uiis respect, is the m«ral condition ol 
that ciuaof men, whose profesBioDalbusiiifSs of dispa- 
ting, and whose fame and renown, depend upon ncce» 
in gaming their causes, just or nnjnst. * 

" Jfi wdiieriminaU defence of right and wrong, 
eon^Mts the underaUmding, white it corrupts Uit 
heart." This short senlwce of thfe celebrated Jnnius, 
is deserving of the serious attention of young nea vS 
ingenuous dispositions, who have receotiy entered, or 
«re about entering, upon tiie profession of the law. 
One, accustomed to argue indiecriminately for and 
against tnidi and right, and whose main row) to dis- 
tinction lies in bis talMit " to make the worse appear 
the better reasoo^"-aeeds, «f all men, to keep a carefitf 
ivatch orer hia moral frame. 

Theological disputes, are of a nature that would 
-seem to secure 'Wiem from the aberations incid^tal to 
^hese «f wordly men. The theol^as stands upon hal- 
lowed gronnd. Truth, Divine Truth, is tis pole-star. 
/Hie inspired volume is his directoiy ; of which ht 
must not wittingly misconstrue any part for the sake 
ef gaifling bis argument, nor even though he might gain 
by- it the whole world. His case is similar to that of 
tHe Persian judges, who were made to interpret the 
laws of the realm with ;repes about their necks, as io- 
diariive of the punishment that awaited them if found 
guilty of any wilful misinterpretation. And besides, 
as truth must^ bia ^ole aim, so his manner of defen- 
ding it must be 'consonant to tiie spirit of Him who 
was " meek and lowlj in heart"— who, " when he wa* 
reviled, reviled not again." Wherefore, in Uiatsacred 
. department, if any where, it might be expected that 
disputes would be conducted with the utlnost fairoesi, 
and with exemplary benignity of temper. Would U 
>ffere alitayi bo I 
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f* The man who, in controversy, pays a strict regard 
to truth and candor, gives clear evidence of the escel- 
lence of his anderstanding and the uprightness of hii 
heart j whereas sophistry and quibble, rancorous itt- 
vective and scurrilous abuse, warrant a suspicion of 
the advocate, however righteous be his cause." 



NUMBER' LVI. 

Of overdoing in governing children. 

As nothing more clearly evidences the wmV,:^ ^ of 
« legislature than a strong propen;uty to tap^^fiy laws 
beyonii what real and absolute seed requit-es, so also is 
it in regard to domestic government. In families, as 
veil as in larger communities, there often is too much 
Law. Afewrules are necessary for the government 
of children, and but a few. These should be too plain 
to be nusunderstood | too reasonable to admit of any 
dispute or doubt ; and too important to be violated oi- 
neglected. They should be engraven early upon the 
memories of the children, and enforced, when need re- 
quires, with steady and inflexible firmness ;— ^nd, by 
and by, they will grow into habits. Submission and 
obedience will become natural and spontaneous. 

Children managed in this manner from infancy, and 
by parents too, whose examples comport with thittt 
rules and injunctions, and whose exercise of authority 
carries along with it evident marks of tender afl'ectioQ ; 
—children reared up under tliis steady, mild, and yet 
-firm discipline, soon become tractable, except, in ex- 
traordinary instances of perverseness. They feel the 
yoke to be easy, and are withheld from acts of disob^ 
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dience^ more oat of filial love tod respect, thu frosi 
the dread of chasUiement. Hence it is that, is ume 
houses, family goremment goes ob with singalar re- 
gularity, though BO silent as to be scarcelj perceived. 
There is no violent scolding ; no boisterous threats ; 
DO fierce looks. Both the father and the mother, aiB 
80 mild and* even in temper and behaviour, that they 
seem scarcely to display any authority at all ; and jA 
their children are orderly, submissive, and dutiful, in a ' 
very uncommon degree. A single word, or a meie 
glance of the eye, from either the one or the other, they 
mind more than the children of some families do the 
pelting of hard blows. 

Neither is it the only advantage of tlus method of 
family j^^mment, that it accomplishes its otyeet Uu 
.most effectually, and with the least trouble ;T-there is 
another of equal, if not greater moment. Children 
thus managed are led to delight in the company ud 
conversation of their parents, and to receive connsd 
reaitily from their lips : and when they come of age ts 
act for themselves, tiie tran^tion from the state of sub- 
jection to that of personal independence ia easy, and 
scarcely perceivable. They don't feel like emancq«- 
ted slaves. They are not intoxicated with liberty, but 
enjoy it soberly ; eUll looking back, with mised emt- 
tions of respect and love, to the salutary discipline 
they bad been under, and still accustoming thraiselvet 
to consult their parents and to receive their advice with 
' deference. 

- Nothing indeed is more cleu-, than tiiat the simplest 
government is the best for children } and yet this plain 
matter of fact is often overlooked, and that too, hj 
flome, of excellent minds and hearts. Manyparent^ 
of good sense and great moral worth, fearfiil of failii^ 
ia Ham du^ by nM-fOxenung enwigb^ rut into Oe 
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Bppoaite extreme- They maiatun a reierredness, a. 
distance, a atatelioess toward their children, who hard- 
Ij dare to speak in their presence, and tauc\^ leas to 
maDifest before them any symptoms of the gaiety «f 
their youthy hearts. They encumber tflem with a mul- 
titude of regulations ; they tire them with long lessons 
uf stem monition ; they disgust and alienate them 
with a superabundance of sharp reproof; they treat 
tiieir little levities as If they were heinous crimes. In- 
stead of drawing them with *' the cords of love," they 
Innd them fast with cords that are galling and painful. 
This mistaken, though well intentioned, manner of 
family goTemment, is very apt to draw after it several 
unhappy consequences. Children so brought up, how 
much soever they fear their parents, do rarely love 
them very much. However much they respect their 
virtues, they seldom yield them the warm aB'ecttons of 
their hearts. Of some, it breaks the spirits, and ren- 
ders them unenterpriziog, tame and servile, in all the 
succeeding periods of their lives. Others, who have 
more native energy of mind and stiffness of heart, it 
makes exceedingly restless : and whenever these can 
get aside from parental inspection, they are particular- 
ly rude and extravagant in their conduct. With Ion- > 
ging eyes they look forward to the day of emancipa- 
tionfromparentalauthority, as toajubilce : and when 
the wished for time has come, they are like calves let 
loose from their stalls. The transition is so great and 
BO sudden, that it wilders them ; and it often happens 
that their ruin is involved in the first use tiiey make of 
their freedom, 

They arc wide of the true mark in family govern- 
ment, who tnake a mighty bustle about it. In their 
loadable attempts to excel in that way, tiiey spoil alt: 
by overdoing. 

!?• 
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NUMBER LVII. 
Of TracrastiMtiott. 

The nation (rwn wMch we derive our language tas 
been diBtinguished, above perhaps all others, forsteadj 
perserering industry: and several English old sa^ingi^ 
or proverbs, correspond with this prominent feature of 
national character. One of these ancient sayings Af 
English origin, is, " Nev^- to put off till to-raoirow 
what ma; be done to day.'* On the contrary, sln^sh- 
ness and procrastination, are national attributes of the 
Spaniards, who, though acting with great spirit and vig- 
iHir whenever roused to action, continue slothfal 
aod dilatory at alt other times. Nor is it a little re- 
markable, that there is a Spanish proverb directly bf 
opposite meaning to the Ei^lish one just now mention- 
ed. L^wrde, in his View of Spun, affirms it to bet 
Spanish proverbial masint, " That one should never 
do to-day what may be put off till to-morrow." 

Whether it be owing to nature, or to educatisn and 
habit, or from whatever cause else k may spring, Acre 
is, in this goodly country, a prevailing disposition to 
' foltow the last of these two opposite maxims ; thon^ 
ire all are r^dy to admit the reasonableness of Jtscw- 
trast.' No infatuation is more deplorable, nor et 
more general, the whole christianized world over, Am 
the vain hope that leads ns to put atS from day to *qt 
the great work which must be done, or ourselves befor* 
ever undone. But I am now to speak not of &» eod- 
inon and most depiondtle infatuation which relates to 
the concerns of immortality, but c^ that which concert! 
our temporal interests — Of the fatal error of the fiif* 
mer, tl^e Holy Volume and the Folpit give vAem . 
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Wtinitng ; — of some of the mischiefs <^ the Utter, it il 
mine to treat ia this short essay. 

Few things are more ruiaons, even to our secular af> 
fairs, than custamary procrastination. Itconfnsesand 
blights every kind of worldly business } for business not 
attended to in tiie proper time and season, is either not 
done at all, or done with more labour and difficulty, 
and to Ie»s purpose. 

Some men are in the practice of letting their accounts 
lie unsettled for several years together. It is no mat- 
ter forsooth ; they are near neighbours and close friends, 
and can come to a reckoning at any time. At length 
a settlement between them commences. The accounts 
of each, however honest, are swelled beyond the ex- 
])ectatioa of the other. On both sides, several items 
are vanished from the remembrance of him who is char- 
ged with them. A warm dispute ensues; perhaps as 
arbitration j peradventure an expensive lawsuit; — and 
these close friends are severed forever. 

Some men neglect to make their WUlg, though ther 
know their estates would be inherited contrary to their 
own minds and to the rule of equity, if they shouhl 
chance to die intestate. Knowing this, and smcerely 
wishing that right may he done to their heirs, they are 
fully determined to perform the necessary act and deed, 
some time or other. "But why just now? Another 
- time will do as well." And thus they delay the thing 
from year to year, till at last the time of doing it is 
gone by i a precious widow, or a beloved and deserv- 
ing child, is left to suffer, through Ufe, the' bitter conse- 
^uences of this default. 

. Some Farmers, double their labour, and lose hdf 
, their profits, for want of doing things in the proper 
season. Thdr fields are overgrown witii boshes and 
thorns, all which a little seosono&fe ItdMnrsiigfat ^afe 
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prevented. Their fences, and even their buildinge, atf 
neglected, till the cost of repurs becomes increased 
several fold ; besides their sustaining a train of incon- 
Teniences and of serious injuries from the neglect-^ 
And so also their crops cost more labour, and at the 
same time are leaner in bulk, or inferior in quality^, iij 
reason that much of the laboar that had been bestowed 
upon fhem was out of season. Nor is it uacotnmon to 
see farmers of this sort in a might; hurrjr and bustle. 
They are behind their business and running to OTO-taltt 
it ; which is the cause t^ their being so often ia a great* 
er hurry than thdr neighbours. 

Many a one, loses his custom as a mechanic, by net 
doing his work hi season. It makes no odds, be 
thinks, whether the thing be done precisely at the tine 
agreed upon— but so think not hb customerft. 

What does not a merchant lose, in custom, in cred- 
it, and in cash, by neglecting his books, tiiough it be 
mly a few months, or a few weeks. How hard does 
ke find it to set to rights, what might easily been kept 
right if he had done the \iork of each day within ^ 

Honest Jonathan, borrows a sum of money of his par- 
iicular friend, on the express promise of scrupuIoM 
punctuality. He gets the money by the day : but be- 
ing busy here and there, he delays to carry or send it 
The money happens to be sorely wanted the very isf' 
it becomes due ;— and, with that particular friend) 
Jonathan's borrowing-credit is utterly lost.. 

His Reverence — — , a clergyman of no mean abiB- 
ties, appears below himself in the pulpit, merely fron 
his havinggot into the practice of delaying prepara> 
tiocs for the sabbath to the very last of the week, \^eR, 
■ot uafrequently, company unexpectedly falls in, or Im 
ui^xpectediy is called out : so that a considerable j^ 
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porlioDofhis sermonB, compostd in the burrjrof his 
spirits, bear no great Malogj to the " i«aten oil" of 
the sanctuary. A reversal of merely timing his pr«p- 
aiations, would contribute as well to the comfort of the 
respectable gentleman himself, aa to the edification of 
Us hearers. 

Doctor — — possesses undoubted skill in bis profes- 
sion, but loves talk better than practice. Called awaj 
in a case of pressing emergency, he sets out with speed ; 
but meets an old acquaintance, to whom he opens a 
bsdgct of news and politics, which takes him up half an 
hour in the relation ; and by the time he arrives, all is 
over. Half an hour sooner, and his patient mig^t have 
been saved. 

Violent pains and fevery chtlls seize us. If they go 
not off, we will send for the physician to-morrow. Ere 
taMnoiTOw arrives, the distemper gains a firmness of 
fixture that baffles the physician's skill. 

Hark 1 The cry of fear and dismay. The Small 
Poi ! Our childi-en have caught the contagion ; we 
meant to. have them vaccinated, but put it oS", and the 
time for it is now past. 

One instance more, and a common one. — " JVot rea- 
dy," says the sharp-eyed lawyer, when the court is in 
wilting, and the patience of the witnesses is Ured with 
Ioi% attendance.— 'And why not ready? Procrastina- 
tion lies at the bottom. Here, however, procrastina- 
tion itself turns to good account. The case is laid over, 
and the fees augmented :— it is only the pigeons that 
■re plucked. 
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NUMBER LVm. 

Ofgetieral diffusion of knowledge, 

PiHT I. 

AVhat has been commonly termed the Repnblic of 
Letters, till a late period, had been no other than e 
moo4^1isiitgand overbearingaristocracj'. ThepreciotM 
ti'easu re was in the possession of only s few, who» witt 
miserly feeling, locked it up from the masa of the pct^ 
pie; communtcatingof it merely to one anoUiec, aad 
their select pupils. 

" Knowledge that IB hid, and treasure that is locked 
up, what profit is in them both ?" This question of the 
ancient sage that penned the book tf EGclesiasticBB, 
carries its own answer along with it>^ 

Of very little prolit indeed to tlie world, were those* 
philosi^hers of antiquity, whose phi^osi^hy was either 
wrapped up in mystery, or withheld from all but the 
initiated few. For as gold is of no service while it re- 
maiaa hoarded, ai^d is made serviceable only whenjHft 
in circulation, so also iDtellectual treasure can benefit 
mankind, only in so far as it is generally diflused. 

The ^rt of Printing, produced an astonishing change 
in this important respect : a change that is still pro- 
gressing, and that promises a most happy consumma- 
tton. Ere its' discovery, the whole rational world con- ' 
usted of only two classes, namely, learned scholars 
and an illiterate vulgar ; between which, there was ve- 
ry little of fellowship, or of any thing in commoD. 
"Whereas Printing, by multiplying copies with so much 
ease, and furnishing books in such plenty and cheap- 
ness, soon began to break away that " middle wall d 
partition." Yet it waa not till a consideraldy lat» 
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period, ^at the tree of knowledge has been brought 
Urly within the reach of the multitude. 

From the banning of the last centaty, and thence 
np to-the present day, literature and science have ad- 
vanced chiefly b; di^sion. In the former ages, there 
were giants in the literary departments : men of iron 
constitutioas of body and mind, who, by indefatigable 
industry and patience of toil, treasured up in their 
minds and memories, such a prodigious abundance of 
ieaming as would now seem incredible, l^is race of 
Jnakim is well nigh extinct, asd of learning there are 
JK) living prodigies comparable to those of earlier time. 
NerertheiesB, knowledge has rapidly progressed, by the 
general spread -of it. No longer confined to scholars 
by profession, or inherited e^tclusively by ^e lordly 
sex, there now are, of both sexes, very many readers, 
who, without any pretensions to deeji scholarship, have 
arrived to respectable degrees of information. The 
truth of it is, among those especially who speak the 
English tongue, there has risen up a middle class, aptly 
denominated the WeU InformeA. 

And who are These? These are persons who, though 
not to be ranked with men of deep eholastic lore, nor 
by any means affecting 6uch distinction, are, notwith- 
standing, possessed of a fund of useful knowledge, 
whether for conversation, or for the various practical 
purposes of -life. They are often found, in short, to 
have a great deal more i^ general practice knowledge, 
than commonly falls to the lot of men of profound sci- 
ence or literature. For one who devotes himself to 
luence idone, or to literature alone, however deeply 
btell^nt in that-single respect, must needs be igno- 
notas to most other things. 

But the class of the Well Inferroed requires a more 
pa^cular description. By no means does it include 
all leaders, and much less all th&t con read. 
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Of those who can rtaA, the greater part make tei] 
tittle use of this inestimable advantage, and are lo] 
little the wiser for it. Again, of those who do iead,i 
large proportion choose, rather to be diverted or aaq 
ed, than iDstructed. They are diverted $ the; ore \ 
tnused } but enlightened and informed in asj rcqwctj 
ble measure, they are not. There are great read^ 
both male and female, who in no wise are well infomei 
Either their reading is chafiy, and umnstnictive, or th) 
neglect to join wi^ it the close exercise of thdr iatt 
lectual faculties ; so that their judgments are h 
strengthened, nor their understandings enlarfO 
thou^ an abundance of truths and facts are eonfustill 
heaped together in their memwies. 

To attain the character of Well Infanud, one xia\ 
read with prudent selection as to books ; with an tttei 
tive exercise of one's own reason and judgment; wi 
close application of thought ;— and one must im)H« 
one's own mind, not by reading only, but alsobjsfi 
ing intercourse with iatelligeot society. For it is d 
in abstraction from the world, bat in the bosom ofl 
ciety— ^ well regulated and well informed socleQ*- 
that the mind enjoys tiie best opportunities for olrtii 
ing expansion and vigour. Here alone, it eKperiencts 
a genial warmth, and powerful stimulations to Isndi- 
bie exertions. Here alone is it, also, that the faHsciu 
and errors of its own wiide conceptions are corrected, 
by means of tlieir frequent contact, comparison) vA 
collision, with the conceptions of kindred minds. 

The road is open. The means of information areff 
ample and so easy of access, that the reading youtlu oi 
the present day, seem to have it fairly in their poiMf 
to become well inforraed men and women. Two hmrt 
in th« twenty'fosr, employed in well-directed intel- 
lectual industry, might suffice, in no very long cWK 
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<«f yBam, for gathering a re«peiitable treasure of ralua- 
tble IcDOwIedge. A person wfao ehould walk only vne 
hmtr, or three miles anil an half, everjr day, would, in 
the coarse of twenty years, have travelled as many 
-steps as wonid reach rouod the globe. 



NUMMER XVini. 

Of general d^ffiuton ofkaawledge. 

iPABT ir. 

The rapid progress of knowledge by d\ff!aion, which 
3 noticed in a forme:' paper, is deeply important to (Ik 
■civil and moral interests of society. It is a probable 
facti'thctdie number of readet«,-pBrticaUrly readers of 
Sng4ish, has increased threefold in the lait Qur^-ycars. 
Add to this'; there are making-at the present instan^ 
nwe strenuous and general efforts, by many d^;ree8, 
for imparting the means of instructioa to all -Classes of 
the people] than were ever made before. So that there 
is a 1^ pt-DSpeot that the number of English readers 
will be threefold greater thirty years hence, than it'ia 
even now. 

The nature and magnitude of the results cannot be 
fiiUy conceived beforehand. No doobt there will be, 
m them, a mixture of good and ill, but there is reason 
to espect that the good will vastly preponderate. 

One of die grand objects which so remarkably en- 
^ige general attention fftthe present time, is to dif- 
fuse, as widely as possibte, a UttU UaTaing ; to im- 
part it to the children of the indigent } and, as far as 
^ may be practicable, to put it inthepowerof the whole 
rising generation to become readers* Leanung ad- 
18 
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mit^ of raanj' degrees ; and while but few can posK» 
it in an; of the highest degrees, it is the darliog prefect 
of the age we live in, that all should possess it »t l«ait 
in some of the lowest 

Now a Poet of great and deserved celebrit j hadi t^ 
us, that a little lenming ia a dangerous thmgi-rvai . 
has admoni^ied, to drink of it deep, else aatia taste it 
all. Nor has scarcely a masim in Holy Writ, been 
quoted more frequently, or with greater confidence of 
its truth. Ilie dogma and monition of the poet, are te 
be received, however, with no small degree of cautioB ; 
. otherwise, there could be no encouragement for th* 
general diffusion of learning, since it is ohIj a Uttiti 
tiiat the generality can ever attain. 

The two principal dangers which naturally arise from 
merely a little learning, are those of pedantry, and an 
aspiring temper' Let them both be viewed in a Gut 
light. 

At the time, when Pope ^nned the couplet to n^it^ 
I have reference, namely, in the early part of the lari' 
century, the bulk of the wealthy citizens even of Xob* 
don^ especially of the female part, could neither write 
grammatically, nor spell correctly ; as appears by san* 
dry papers of the Spectator. Now in such a state itf 
society, it is no wonder that those of litlje leannDg 
were vain of that little, and made themselves more ob- 
noxious to ridicule by their pedantry, than the utteriy 
illiterate were for their ignorance. But if a little lean- 
ing were a possession, or acquirement, quite comBli% 
very few would be vain of it. deldom^if ever, would 
a man be vain of his riches, if all other mett were aKke 
rich, or a woman of her beauty, if all other womcK 
were as beautiful as henelf. And, by a parity <rf n«« 
son, neither man nor woman could ordinarily be vi& ^ 
of such measures of learning as were io the possetnoi % 
of (he multitude. 
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Hence it would seem to follow, that a general dilt'u- 
aion of learning would hart a tendency to banish pe- 
dantry, rather than to increase the number of pedants. 
Yet, after all, some will be pedantic, and there is no 
- help for it ; for it liea in the brain. A weak mind, 
whether imbued with a little learning or with much, 
ia prone to pedantry i of wliich; personi of strong, 
sound aenae, are in no great danger, even though their 
learning be rather superficial than profound. 

That a little learning, as well as much, naturall/ 
tends to awaken an aspiring temper, nnist indeed be 
admitted. The more general the diffusion of knowl* 
edge be, &e greater will Ire the number of rival candi- 
dates for offices of honour and emolument ; and of 
course, the greater will he the number of the disap- 
pointed and restless^-of tiiose who would gladlj sacri- 
fice the repose of their country to the views of ambi- 
tion and personal interest. So that, while the mors 
general diffusion of knowledge will conduce to the 
greater eqiializatioh of mankind, it wilt also conduca 
to multiply bitter rivalries, unless the proper antidotes 
be seasonably applied. 

Here, much, vety much, will depend Upon thequatitjf 
of early Education. ' 

Early education, of tlie truely ckrMian characterf 
by wMch the children are taught that the lemming gir- 
«n them is for use, rather than show, and that the prop- 
er use of it is to meliorate their minds and hearts, and 
make them beneficial to society ; by which they are 
tanght to controul their appetites, to govern thcnr pas- 
sions, to moderate their desires, and to be watchful 
over their thoughts as well as actions, as those who 
must give an account 5 by which they arc taught, in all 
cases to adhere infiexibly to truth and equity ; and by 
which they are taught to be submissive to lawful au- 
thority, to be contented with the conditions whioh 
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Pro»id«ice allots them, and to H^ die good of offin* 
ss alticerel; m tfuir own >-8uck »a eari; edncatiim, 
accompanied vith the diviiM bleauag, might preretit- 
t^e pemictftua oonsequenoea, th&tj otiierwise, wonU 
ao natnrall; spring out of a general diSiirioH nS a ntall 
portion of learsitag. But, if the morals of the childrat 
be utterly neglected, or but very slightly, attended te^ 
their leanring, vriiedter more or less, will render than 
«iaA Eur «*il) nd>«r than for goodi 



Q^Uu adaptation vf EducetHm ta the varimt caUimgjf- 

In the wise economy of nature there is a remarkable 
correspondence between the common standard of bn- 
man capacities and the common occu^tiona of life f 
in somuch that a general' ettlarfemmf, as well as a> 
general contraction of thanatnnd- capacities of aaa- 
lund while in this world, would be destmcitive to Aeir 
interests. Tbe first-would set them above the ordinary, 
business of life, while the last would reduce them bt' 
low it ; and, in eiAer case,, the ctmsequences would 
be de[dorable. Wherefore, while the necesserj de- 
gree irf' intellect is dispensed to all, the splendid gifla. 
<if genius have been dealt out- with a.^iaring Hand. 

But let not blind prasumptioa attribute, this frngal 
ccontHny to any lack of power or of beneToIen^ in the 
great First Cause. With him it is no less easy to on- 
ate a Homer or a Newton, than to create a worm ; nor 
is it possible that the Father of ligbta should grud^ to 
impart a full necessary measure of the li^tofintellcct. 
His wisdom sod goot^as are leen in what he withT 
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bolds as well aa in what he gives. If roaDkiad geaer- 
ally were endowed with the capacious understaDdiDg 
of Bacon and Newton^ or with the creative fancy of 
^akespeare, while tiiey would be " feeding on thought," 
and rapt in profound contemplations, or forming and 
combining in their minds innumerable gaj and sportive 
images, there would be no man to till the ground ; — 
the agricultural and mechanical employments, upon 
vhich life depends, would be despised and neglected, 
and such a race of philoso^ers and poets would soon 
be consumed with famine. Now while there have b^ea 
denied, to the generality, those splendid talents, which, 
generally possessed, would render men insubordinate, 
discontented and wretched ; such an average portion 
of understanding has been bestowed, as qualifies them 
for siUisisting on the planet they are destined to inhab- 
it. Idiots excepted, to all are given the germin of 
unities sufficient to reader them useful in some Of 
other of the necessary occupations of life, 

Now, in the bueiness of Education, it is prudent ta 
follow the order and footsteps of nature. The visiona- 
ry notion -once so prevalent, of converting the great 
mass of mankind into sage philosophers, is deserving 
ofrno other notice than that of ridicule or contempt. 
"Were it to be eflected, the order of nature wontd be 
deranged, the necessary laborious occupations of life 
vould be scorned, and want and famishment would be 
the inevitable consequences. Any one is well learned 
who is fully adequate to his business and station. It is 
no disparagement or inconvenience to a fanner, a me- 
chanic, or even a merchant, that he is not able to solve 
a problem in Euclid, or to consti-ue Homer, or Virgil j — 
that he is not a proficient in the Newtonian philosophy, 
m Belles Lettr«s, or in any branch of scliolorslap else. 
}f bis learning be adequate to all the business of Ma 
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partienUr calling, ud totiuvarioaaicUtumsheatsndi 
in toward his iSakxr and towards society, it is snffi-r 
oentty extensive, 

WhatcTer of learning that is entirelyforeign to one^. 
basineas, is very apt to be worse than useless to'hini. 
If a former, whose livelihood depends upon his bodily 
labour, should apend that time in investigatiug ftefiJH- 
losopky of plants, which he ought to spend in hoeitig 
them, h« would merit ridicule and be sure to meet with' 
poverty. A.mechanicvrould quickly lose Ms' custom- 
ers, 8h6uld he brandish Iiis. learning in their fat^es aud- 
attempt to entertain them with scientific harangues, in- 
stead of perfonning their work with despatch and neat^ 
tiess. Nor would a merchant thrive in trade, who-, 
should ne^ect his ledger for the study of Homer or 
Bhakespeai-e ; or who should be courting the muset' 
when he ought to be posting his book^ or waitiog upon 
hb customers ; or who should, ia any way) sacrifiea- 
tke character of diligence and punctuality to the am^' 
bition of distinction in learning or science* 

This Latin adage- will seldom fail — Par negot^-' 
neque supra— That is, me should be equal to hts basi* 
1USS, but not<^ove it. The misfortune of one's beingf 
educated bdow the business tbst one is deitined toBI'^ 
low, is very apparent ; and though. less apparent it ft. 
iometime» equally a misfortune to be educated aboveiti 
A common saying is—" It can do a child no harm to 
have learning." This-is true in only a limited' sense. 
"While some leamiug is necessary to all, different de* 
grees of it are requisite in diiferent callings and pro- 
fessions ; so that it is possible for one to have too 
much, as well as too little. Any kind of speculative 
knowledge or literary pursuit, that ^oald cause a man 
to scorn his calling, or divert him from die diligent 
prosecution of it, would be, to bira) a nuisance rattier 
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•ttiis « benefit, and might ini>re the meuu of tiie vtter 
nun oC hia-circumstsncea. 

The worid subsists b^'metna of labour. Tbis ia the^ 
.j^iloBopher's stone that turaa eveiy thing t« gold ; ar^. 
what is much better, it nouri^a and sitpporta the 
whoU human family. Wherefore, if apeculative par* 
Buita, irtiether literary or scie&tifie, were to- divert the 
geaeralftjr from their laborious occupations, the inter- 
eats of humanity would be mined ra^r than inpro- 
ved. If. the great mass of mankindy neglecting their 
UBef«laDd necessairy callinga, should attempt to be- 
come connoisenrs in^the fine arts, or leanied philosoy 
pber9*and tnetaphysictana, or should spend their time 
in viewing the aun through a telescope, or insecta 
through a microscope, op, liice aomeEuropean Acade- 
micians of the royal grade, in. chasing butterfiiea -and 
gutheriag cockle shells— 4Be1i a universal deluge of 
learning, and^of nttnu^ philosopher^ would be-nearly~>- 
ai fatal to the vmtli aa vas the dek)^ of water in the - 
time of Noah. 

. It follows from-fte foregoing reBsarkS (if jUst and ' 
tpie,) that, for the ordinary^ buainess and callings of ' 
life, well-regulated common schools aresufficient, and' 
•Fen better than the abodes of pr^Ound science. Com* 
si(m learnings like cents and. littlec pieces of silver, is - 
fluly and hourly needed in the general commerce oil:' 
life ; whereas deep erudititni is like large bank:bills or - 
ingots of gold^^very needful in their place, but need^ 
fill .to. only a comfanitive few.. . 
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' •■ Nor less shall tby fair onet to glory ucend, 
•AuA genius waA beiatj in taarnmiij Mend : 
Tliegracet of rorm ebail anakc pure ilefire, 
And the charms of the soul eter cherteli the fire ; 
Their iweetaest iiDmiiq;ted. their loajinerB re6ae<)< 
And Virtue*! tw^bt image enstainped oa their mind. 
With peace, and raft rapttire, shall teach life to glow; 
And light up » imlle la the aspect of iroe.'* 

Da. DwiOB*. 

MoNTEsqvixc, Speaking of the iDfluenst 9f the fe- 
male sex on public morals and manners. Bays, ** Tie 
safety of a state depends on the virtnea of the wonen.'* 

The truth of this sentiment might be evinced uhI il- 
lustrated bj adverting to the history of some of the moat 
famous of the ancient nations, and .particularly of those 
vrbose forms of government wert of the republican kind. 
The most shining periods of their history were those 
■ in which the modesty, fidelity, economy, uid-varioua 
other domestic virtues fd the female sex, insfured the 
men with noble sentiments, and prompted them to no- 
ble deeds ; and, on the other hand, the fata) harbinger 
of their fall and destruction was the declension of fe- 
male virtue. 

Women are the guides of infancy lind childhood.— 
From them are received the first, and the most indeli- 
ble impressions ; and their infiuence in society ever in- 
creases with the increase of civilization and social re- 
finement. Through the benign infiuence of Christiani- 
ty, and by means of the general difiusion of knowledge 
and the superior refinement of taste and sentiment. 
Woman is now lisen to a very important rank in aociat 
life. It is seen that she has a mind, as well as a form j 
ber capacity for intellectual improvements, and her 
right, in common, with that of the other sex, to aparti- 
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«ipsti<Ai of int«llectaal enjoymeots, are freelj acknowl- 
edged. Id the mean time the importaoce of female «d>- 
ucationifrbecoine a trite-theme, on which theton^eS' 
and thepens of ^e learned and the ingenious have fre- 
quently descaoted. Any attempt, therefore, to add ta- 
ttle namerous ar^meiita in support of a sentimental- 
ready too obvious to be diepnted, would be alike diffi- 
cult and DBeless. But the question respecting tbe beat' 
modes and most useful object! of female education^ 
both in regard to individual happtneiS; and the inter- 
ests of the public, is well vMirihy- of discussioD. 

Admitting — ^whatever be the real fact — that the sex- 
AS are equal as to mental powers, it is evident that 
iheir destinations arc different, lite female form, while 
more graceful^ is inferior in point of strength^ and of- 
eourse less adapted to the rugged and perilious occupft*- 
tioHs and boisterous scenes of life. Female childrca 
are commonly less roving in their dispositions, and Im^ 
turbulent and obstioatf^in their tsmpan-: — dtey are* 
more docile and'morc domestic, than those of the other 
sex. Hence it pltunly. appears to be the ordination of 
nature, (I mean t&e Eternal WisdomJ that woman 
should^ employed chiefly in the various business of ~ 
the domestic kind. And, as the designs of nature arb. 
never thwarted with impunity, so, those women, who, 
disdaining the feminioe spbere, usurp the bnsinesi and 
ape the manners of men, are punished foe tiiis nsurpan 
tioQ by the loss of their attractions. The spectacle of 
a Hercules plying at th^ distaff, » that of a venerable 
judge taking, his seat in a. female dlshidrille, would 
' scarify be mote absurd and ridiculo«s, than that of &. 
woman affecting the ur, the mannera, and the peculiar, 
mirsuits of the othet sex. 

' Now, as the business of education is not to thwart, . 
' Imt to avBtat the desi^s of nature, it it dear that tha^ 
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general scheme of female instructioii should be appro- 
priate to the female character and sphere of action. 

A zealous advocate for the rights of women, who ia 
accustomed t« follow theory raUier than the track, o! 
nature, might allege, that, as their capacities 'are com- 
petent to the profoandest investigatioas and disquki- 
, tioDs, an; limitatien to their pursuits in literature or 
the sciences, in an abridgement ^ these intellectual 
privileges and enjoyments, which they ought to pos- 
sesa, in common with men. But without calling in 
question the strengdi of female intellect, or attempting 
to abridge its charter of rights, I would offer for con- 
sideratiou the following queries >— Are not they the 
happiest among women, who are contented within the - 
circle of such enjoyments, pursuits, and amusements, 
as are principally of the domestic kind ?— Does wo- 
man ever appear so graceful and lovely, as in the do- 
mestic characters and relations of a dutiful daughter 
and aflectionate sister — of a toving and faithful wife"— 
of an escellent mother, rearing up her offspring and 
guiding them in wisdom's ways— of a discreet mistress 
of a family, combining prudent ecdbomy with hospitali- 
ty .-'—Finally, would not any man of sense and" correct 
taste, choose to be connected in marriage with a wo- 
man of a plainly cultivated understanding, an obliging 
temper, domestic in her habits, and capable and dispo- , 
sed to guide his household' affairs with discretion, rath- 
er than with a JKary fVolsttmeraft, who handed wioe « 
to a gentleman -visiter in a broken tea cup— excusing 
herself, that sh^ was too much occupied in literary mat- 
ters to pay any attention to the furnishing id'her room i 

One of the brightest ornaments of her sex and of hu- 
man nature itself, remarks :—^' The profession of wd- 
men, to which the bent of their instruction should be 
turned, is that of daughters, wives, mothers and mts- 
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tresses of families. They sbonld therefiwe be trained 
with a view to these several conditions, and be furnbl^ 
ed with a stock of ideas, and princi|de8, and qualifica- 
tions and habits, ready to he applied and a[^>rapriated, 
as occasion may demand, to each of their respective 
situ ationa."— And ogun, when speaking of embellish- 
ments, or Ae showy and ornamental parts of female 
education, she observes :— Tlioug^ the arts which mere- 
ly embellish life must claim admiration ; yet when a 
nan of Bense comes to marry, it is a companioa whom 
he wants, and not an artist. It is not merely a crea- 
tore who can paint, and play, and dress, and dance ; 
it is a being who can comfort and counsel him ; one 
who can reason, and reflect, and feel, and judge, and 
act, and discourse, and discriminate ; one who can as- 
sist him in his affairs, lighten his cares, sooth his sor- 
rows, purify his joys, strengthen his principles, anded- 
ncate his children."* 

It is for the Daughters of our America to co-operate 
m supporting and perpetuating the independence, and 
the many inestimable privileges, which her Soaa have 
achieved by their valour, and with their blood. On 
the purity of their morals, and the prudence and pro- 
priety of their conduct, the permanence and the weal 
of this great Republic, and the hopes of generations to 
come, are essentially depending. 



NUMBER LXII. 

Of erueHy to the brute anixntUs — instanced in the 
barbarous ust^e of that noble antTiial, the Horse. 

Thi Horse, more frequently than any other of the 
toferier animals, has been the subject of descriptive po- 
•HtnHunab More. 
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etryt and tbat»iist'so ronchby rekBonof hia beautital 
0hn and generoBS nature, as on accoant of tke sapecfc 
figure he makes in the battles of the warriorg. 

In the book nf Job, which is the oldest poem id 6n 
vorld, and, as to some parts of it, «ne of the soblimeit)' 
Hx war-horse is described in a manner saperior to ai^ 
^ing of the kind that can be foand in other anthors. In 
leading this description, even in our English prose 
translation, one seems actually to behold the horse him- 
self, now <> pawing in the rallej" with eagerness for 
^le battle, and then *' ginng forth to meet the armed 
men"—" mocking at fe&r.** It is not Hit: mere jnctun 
«f the Arabian war-horse : we seem to see him prance, 
paw the ground, and rash forward to the battle, rfjoic- 
ingin his strength. 

Old Homer has g^ven several 6&e descripfiffits of fix 
war-horse. His battles were fought in chariots, and 
his horses bore a conspicuous part in theglory of dK 
{rays. The following four lines in Pope^stranstatisB 
«f Homer, are horribly pictaresque. 

" The horsei' hoofs we bath'd In human j^oro, 
And, dashJDg, purple all the «sr before ; 
The groatiiac aile Eabte drapi! dislils. 
And inancleu canuge clogs the rapid nlieels." 

The tlu^ee Jast lines in the iollowing Stanza, bai| 
part of Maurice's ode to JUitbra, give «s magnificent i 
description of the war4)or8e,.ae perhaps can be hasi 
any where except is the book of Job. 

" Inctant a tbouMod trumpets loiiDd, 
A thonsaud cdiiefs in armi appear, 
Aod hi^ their glklering beimen bear ; 
The hamesK'd aleed regpoRSJTe neighs, 
And while hit Tnotsteps spam the groiiDdi 
Bis ere-balb burn, his roctrDi blaze." 

InthelutVuMofallj^he poet probably had hisf^ 
opon -this passage in Job— ** The ^ory of his nostnli Is 
teirible." 
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My intendoD io making these splendid qaotatimu i> 
not 80 niBch, however, to eulogize the horse, as to vin- 
dipate him from the unfeeling^ cruelty of man. 

The horse, in his wild state, while travening (he for- 
ests of Asia, is represented by travellers as being the 
happiest of animals ; living perpetually in the society of 
hisliad and in the enjoyment of freedom and plen^. 
Freedom is not, however, one of the rights of his nature. 
He is destined to come under the dominion of man, 
and to minister to the service and to the pomp and pa- 
geantry of this lord of the lower creation. Man has a 
charter right to this animal from the re^stry trf' hea- 
ven. He has a right to use him as not abusing him ; ta 
be his lord and master, but. not his unfeeling tyrant. 
And it might have been expected that (he superior ex- 
cellence of this creature, his wonderful usefulness, both 
ia war and peace, the beauty of his form and tlie uiMe- 
neas of his nature, would have protected him from 
vanton cruelty : and jet there is no annul else that 
men. are in the hd)it of treating so cruelly. The nox- 
ipus animals have their lives taken from them at once. 
Few possess the ferociousness of dispositioi} that would 
delight to put to death a fon, or even a wolf, by linger- 
ing tortures. But the horse experiences this horrible 
heatment from the hands of man, in a tliousand instan- 
ces. Backed, or driven,by an unfeelinghuman mon- 
ster — in the attire perhaps of a gentleman — his sides 
are goaded with the spur, or his flanks lashed with the 
whip, till he faints, falls, land expires in dumb agony: 
and then he is substituted by another, ami that by an- 
other yet, to the number perhaps of half adozen ; which 
*il, each in his turn, are tortured to deatli — and that, 
not to save human life, but for the sake ef conveying 
with unrivalled speed, a speech, or ^p article of ne*B, 
19 ....... 
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(hat would snfibr no duwge though, it amved a for 
hoan later. 

What would a disciple of Pytbagoras sty in tlot 
«a8e ? or what would he saj in isnumenible other a- 
an of unfeeling barbari^ used toward a creature so ei- 
tjmable for his usefnlnesB, his futiifolDesB, and his conr- 
•ge P Assuredly he would sa;, " These christians iriQ 
hare their reward. In the next stage of their exist- 
ence, ttiej will be compelled to do penance in the bodi- 
ly form of tiw animal they bare so wantoqlj abased." 
But, fiction aput, we are fullj assured, up^n diniie 
authority, that without mercifulness of disposition sid 
conduct we are not entitled to the expectation of find- 
ing mercy ) and that " a merdfhl man, is mercifBl to ta 
beast." 

Marie this !— There is no wcffse sign, in duldren,Dir 
uy tldng more necessary to be nipt in the bud, thsna 
strong propenutjr to exercise crue% upon the brad 
ereatures mthin tfieir power. It waa the sport of Nfr 
ro's boyhood, to impale flies apon the point of ants- 
die ; of his manhood, it was the sport, to nflict enrj 
- Jund of torture upoa his £elUw beings. 



NUMBER LXUL 



Ofthevainnesi aftryii^ to pltate every bodtf—4tutau»i 
in the aatkaOU: story oftke miiutier'a wig. 

There is a haj^ medium betwixt the heartleBi £h 
foution to i^ease nobody^ and tke absurd aim to<)>lestt 
everybody } and fortunate are they who find tiiismid- 
^e line, and keep to it ao steadily aa seldom to rna in- 
to the extreme on either side. 
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It is no good sign to be indifferent with respect ta 
what the world titioks or says of as, since it would ar< 
gue either a fulness of pride, or a total lackofsenti* 
billty. This would be the character of such indiffer- 
ence, were it real ; but, in truth, it^s mere affectation 
or pretence. If we except those that are it the TCry 
bottom of the scale of human lite, and only a small pro- 
porUon oven of them, it may be fairly concluded that 
no man nor woman, is altogether indifferent about the 
good or bad opinion of fellow beings. So far from it, 
the few who Uy cl^m to this unamiable distinction 
have been found, generally speaking, peculiarly ran- 
eoroUB and vildictlve toward such as made free wiA 
their characters, or had' merely spoken disrespectfali; 
ofrtheir talents. No authors, for example, have writh> 
ed with more ^;ony under the merited lash of criticiam, 
at been more jealous and vindictive, than some of those 
who pretended to look down with cold scorn upon the 
irfiole fraternity of ciitici. 

Social quttlities and feelings are among the primitive 
ingredients -of our nature, and to divest ourselves of 
theia would be to divest ourselves of humanity itself. 
They are rather to be cherished and cultivated, every 
way, and by all lawful means. It is not only right but 
laudable, to wish to be generally esteemed and beloved 
—to cultivate friendships — ^to avoid giving unnecessary 
ofience— and to conform to the feelings and customs of 
those about us, so far as may be done with a good con- 
science, and^consietently wi^ one's personal circum- 
stances. It is not only right but taudable, to make it 
a part of our own pleasure to please others ; and when 
we are coittpelled to di&er with them, to do It, if possi- 
We, without rancoiir or bitterness. 
' There is such a thing as a union of condescension 
KBd firmness ; and a hqipy thing it ia. To conder 
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scend in Ihiogs indifferent, in thiogB trivial, in fhiogt 
that touch not the conscience, nor seriously endamage 
or endanger one's earthly interest and welfare ; and 
meanwhile to go not a step farther for an; persuauea 
whatever ; no, not to please one's nearest friends — that 
is the golden mean. 
- As some pretend to care for none, there are diote 
who, on the other hand, trj to please all, by becoming 
not in it) best sense—" all things to all nen." Some 
^o it from selfish designs altogether ; and others frm 
a too great persuadAblenesB of temper and yieldingneu 
of heart. These last can't bear, in any case, to be op- 
posed or to oppose : and so they readily fall in witli 
the sentiments and views of their present cempiDy, 
and aide with every roan they meet. Often this pHi- 
bility of mind or temper is awing to a sort of amiaUe 
weakness, but it is destructive of alt respectability tf 
character. 

I know not how to illustrate this point better than 
by the following story, which, as to substance and pith, 
may be regarded as undoubtedly true. 

Some very long time since, Parsiui M— — , ef Mil* 
tachusetts (then a British colony,) happening at Ba- 
ton, bought him a wig there, and returning home, were 
it at church the next sidibath. As a wig of euch a siie 
and shape was quite a novelty in that obscure -place, it 
gave ofi'ence to almost the whole congregatiMi, wh»i 
both male and female, repaired the next day to their 
minister's house, and stated their complaint, the ba^ 
. den of which was, that the wig was one of the Bosbm 
notions, and had the look of fashitm and pride. The 
good-natured minister, hereupon, brought it fuih^ uid 
bade them fashion it to ^eir own liking. Thiftaik 
they set about in good earnest, and, with the help ef 
scissors, cropped off lock «fter lock, tai ftt Ust tiig'd 
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decl&red themselves utisfied— 4&Te one,— who tiled' 
ged, that wearing any wig at all, was, in bis opinion, a 
breach of the commandment, which suth, " Thou ^alt 
not make unto tiiee any graven image^ (mt any likeness 
(rf* any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath." This laat oltjector Mr. M silen- 
ced, by convincing him that the wig, in the conditios 
it then was, did not resemble any thing either above 
ot- below. 

Even so fares it with the characters that make it 
their aim to please every body. Stashed on this side 
and on that, and twisted into every shape and out of 
all shape, they finally come to the condition of his re- 
verence's wig. 



NUMBER LXIV. 

Of the easiness of the IransiHan from ckrtstian cicili' 
XKtion to comparative barbarism. 

The philosophers of the last age expatiated often and' 
largely on the felicitous coodttion of savages. Those 
-«mple children of nature, they held up to view as mod- 
els of human excellence, and as pofsessing the great- 
est sura of human enjoyment. With minds unwarped 
by prejudice, and with heArts unBD[^iBlicated, and trne 
to the genuine impulses of nature, their lives reflect, 
forsooth, tiie express image of primeval innocence. 
Knowing neither the galling fetters of law, nor the un- 
Bfttnral and odious distinctions of civilization, they» 
free as the air tliey breathe, roam their forests, or to- 
gether enjoy the sports and pastimes of social inter- 
course, without obstacle or hindrance. And what 
though their dwellings are smoky cabins, or nothins 
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better than dens and caves of the earth P What tbni^ 
their raiment, if raiment they have, is foal and sqniUd ? 
And what &Dugh their scanty food is rancid and loa&' 
some ? No matter. Being always accustomed to this 
way of living, they desire nothing better, aad withoat 
any repinings or discontent, they joyfully receive whit 
nature gives. Happy savage ! happy in comparisos 
with civilized man, pining under the cruel power of 
prohibition, doomed to delve the earth or plow tha 
ocean, the slave of artificial wants, the prey of am- 
bition and avarice. Thrice happy savage ! Three- 
fold more happy than the child of restraint, of labour, 
and of care ; threefold more happy than the slavish 
muckworm of civil society, maugre all his superfluous 
wealth and his boasted, arts and institutions. 

Such were the dreams of former days, even of days 
not long past But they are known now to be Ewf 
dreams. Subsequent discoveries have confounded the 
philosophism of Rosseau, and put to shame the disci- 
ples of his school. Many kave run to and fro, and 
knowledge has been iiicreased. Great indeed, and far 
beyond all former example, has been the accession of 
knowledge, within the last forty years, respecting the 
habiters of our globe. Travellers and voy^^ers, haw 
traversed as it were tlie whole living world in every di- 
rection. New regions have been exploi-ed, NatiwiB 
and tribes formerly unknown, or scarcely known, have 
been closely inspected j their morals, tlieir manners, 
and their modes of living, carefully noted and accu- 
rately described. — And the results are ubfavouraUc, 
alike to the condition and to the character rf the 
mere child of nature. It is found that the dim lighb, 
which are beheld liere and there amidst the thick dark- 
ness flf the pagan world, sprang from patriarchal t«- 
dition : tliat even in cirj7i;»ff countries in no wiSlA: 
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Inmed with the ra;s of the gospel, the roost abomuiaUe 
idolatries and the most horrible practices in social and 
domestic life, are sanctioned tiv long aod immemorial 
custom ; and that the child of nature, the mere savage, 
" is every where found to be a restless, nafeeling, 

' treacherous, and ferocious animal." 

There is one respect^iowever, in which philosophtsm 
has been not altogether in the wrong. It is, that the 
savage state is the most natuTot, that is to aaj, the most 

. congenial with the depraved feelings and propensities 
ofthe human kind. Well-ordered, social institutions 

. are mounds which virtue erects against vice, and which ' 
vice is ever struggling to demolish. Whereas, in what 
is called the state of nature, ever; man does what 
seemelh him good ; indulging, with little or no restraint, 
in whatever his heart inclines him to. And, of all 

, things in the world, this the sweetest ; more gratifying 
than " to be clothed in purple, to drink in gold, and to 
sleep upon gold." Nothing is more natural to man, 
than the love of liberty, or more delicious to his heart, 

.than the uncontrolled enjoyment of it :— of the liberty 
of doing as he pleases ; of openly acting, every way, 
and in all cases, according to his inclinations,.without 
dread of punishment or fear of shame. Upon this lib- 
erty^ — which iiideed is the only liberty for which our 
fallen nature has a sincere and unreserved liking—the 
laws of regular government, the castoms and opiniom 
of virtuous society, and above all, the institutes of m 
most holy religion, are galling checks. 

Hence it is,Jn a considerable part, that the transi- 
tion from civilization to savageness is much easier, than 
from the latter condition (o the former. Almost ever, 
a savage feels a decided preference for liis own way of 
life, and looks down upon the accumulated convenien- 
cics of civUizedman, not with a col4 indiflerence, but 
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with utter dUgUBt and coDtempt Notforalltbeve^ 
that ^ world conld confer would he barter his libertj. 
If you take atvaj a savage boy, and tning him into the 
boiom of civilized society, he piaea for his native wildi. 
Though you feed and clothe, and instruct him, ud 
even careiS him as your own child, he still junes widi 
discontent. Or even, if pertflance yon get hint to be 
apparently satisfied with his new situation, after ■ 
short sojourn with savages, he becomes as much a sm- 
age as ever. But though the ascent is hard and piin- 
fnl, the descent is easy. A boy, taken from civilized 
life and nade to live with savages, how soon he is iden- 
tified with thein, ia feeling, as well as in manners !— 
"When brought back, after a few years, to his oatin 
home, how difficult, how next to impossible it ia todil- 
solve the charm that had fastened itself upon him^tii 
cure him of his wildness ; to make him steady, and Id- 
dustrious, and satisfied under the wholesome restniiDte 
of law and religion. It is not theory, but esperiencer 
that speaks in tliis wise. 
Korare these the only instances with whi6h experi- 
, ence furnishes ue. There is one, of much greater im- 
portance, and of far deeper interest ; it ia the apparent 
unconcern, not to say eagerneas, wiUi which muJtitudo 
of our countrymen recede from civilized life.— Look ! 
what perpetual streams of emigration, from the bpsBia 
of civilized and reli^ous society, to the outskirts of 
the living world. Look ! how new levies rf the fir- 
lora hope, eagerly advance forward, year by year, be- 
yofad the last ulterior limits ; leaving behind them re- 
l^ons of wilderness, thinly chequered here and then 
with marks of cultivation. 

" The world u all before them wbere to ehooH." 

See the population of an immense frontier, a p<^I^ 

^aai miUions '*Vf our owa colour, fliesh sndWw^;'! 
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nearly aa destitute of evangelical means as the savage 
"_ who yells on the banks of the MiBsouri" — without 
schoola, without a ministry, without religious institutea, 
without the sabbath, vrithout bibles ; sunk and still 
sinking into the depths of moral debasement ; their 
cluldren rearing np under the blasting influence of an ' 
unchristian cultnre, with scarcely any sense of moral 
or religious obligation ! 

Not that no part of the spectacle is cheering. The 
sight of so many frightfiil wilds, the dreary haunts of 
ravening beasts, turned into fruitful fields, is deli|^t- 
fill, at the same time that it reflects credit npon the in- 
dustry, the enterprize, tlie hardihood, and the perse- 
verance of our countrymen. But it is progressing too 
fast. There are few, if any, even of those old settle- 
inents, whose population is yearly drained away by 
thousands, vdiich might not, by improved cultivation, 
by husbanding all their resources, and by returning to 
the plain liring of former times, be made to support 
feven a great^ncraase of population, while their superi- 
or intellectual, social, moral, aud religious advantages, 
would much more than countervail any advantages ob- 
tainable by emigrating into foreign deserts. The emi- 
grations are not, however, from the old settlements on- 
ly. The roving spirit of the Tartar and the' Arab, 
seems to have seized the Americans. Even wl^n s 
tecent irontier is scarcely populated in the proportion 
of the twentieth part of it, they begin to remove further 
out ; as if it be the object nearest their hearts, to re- 
cede as far as possible from the. very appearance of 
civilization. 
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NUMBER LXV. 

J comment upon a eeUhnOed Jllegory of Jtt^ijutiy. 

A celebrated a&cient philosopher of the pagan school, 
bas represented hmnan nature vnder the Bimilitade w 
aoalf^ of a chariot drawn bj two horses ; the mie, if 
excellent mettle and lively motion ; and tiie other, 
aluggish and (^tinate : so that while the former spratif 
forward, lus mate hung back. And it roast be owned, 
there is a striking aptness in this little allegory. 

Of all the animals in the whole liriog world, none 
are seen to act inconsistently, but those of Adam's race, 
like lower animids, acting from what we call blind In- 
■tinct, are nererthelesa, uniform and coasistentrin tbeis 
conduct; while ourselves, who proudly lay claim la 
the high endowments of Reason, run into inconsisf enciea 
and absurdities every day of our lives. Wo know the 
right, and ^prove it ; we see the wrong, and condemn 
it : and after all, very often the right tf e reject or for- 
sake, and the wrong we pursue. , 

I'his marvellous phenomenon, namely, the di^oihfed 
condition of human nature and the perpetual variance 
of man with himself, has been plainly visible ie all a- 
ges ; and oft and mimy a time, has nude-eyed philosop^ 
puzzled herself in vain to accoont for it. It used to 
be thought by the engrossers of the wisdom of this world, 
that the mind and the body were unequally yoked to- 
gether) that the former, being of celestial mould wsf 
naturally inclined to mount upward, and that the Utr 
ter ever checked the noble flights of its y<^e-fellow, 
forcing it ba(k agiun to kindred earth. The wise Sen 
,of Sira6h seems to have possessed a tincture of tins 

fiuhionable philosophy, when he remaii:ed, " JJu-Mf; 

ogitiUe bo^ weigheth immthe Miri.". 
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For which reason, flie bodj has met viXth hard and 
scnrvy usage among religionists of different schools. 
I^e bigiftts of paganism, and the Ingots ot popery in the 
dark age, regarding their bodies as clogs to, and poIlU' 
iers of, their nobler purt ; they proceeded to treat these 
unworthy copartners with unmerited scorn and cruelty^ 

Revelation, fairty understood, sets this whole matter 
in a clear light. Initwesee, whencesprangthe ittrange 
inconsistency in human nature, and from it we team 
tiiat, as neither the soul can subsist in the present etato 
without the body, nor the body without the soul, so it 
behooves that they live together in harmony — p-ovided 
"Ok inferior be never permitted to get the upperhand, 
but be kept at all times in due subjection to its superi' 
our. 

But leaving this momentous sulgect to abler pens, I 
crave the license of conddering tiie Mulous chariot of 
¥lato in a different, and peradventure, a new, point (tf 
■new. The ^eain, that have entered together into the 
covenant ef marriage, "are no more twain, but one 
flesh." And "yet, Ihey are frequently seen to pull in 
^fereni directions, so that the chariot either stands 
atill, Of is rent by the stouggle. , 

In one instance there Is seen an industrions, tidy, 
and fivgal wUe, yoked to a lazy and squandering hus- 
innd, who wastes his time, here and there, about no- 
thing, DT spends it, along with hia money, at a ndgh- 
twuring dram-^op ; while she on h# part, stiains eve- 
ry nerve and fibre of exertion barely to save herself 
and her little ones from hunger and nakedness. 

In another instance is seen a husband of sober life 
and frugal habits, labouring in his field or workshop 
from nwm to eve ; whilst his rib takes her ease ; neg- 
lects the care of her household ; idles away her time ; 
it wasteful and prodigal, and scatters even fwter |h&ii 
he can gaAer. 
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FungutUkn double dnt^ upon himself. AmioagEk 
he has a wife competentl; cap^le and weU-disposedto 
'do ber part, he is ever orergeeiog and governiog ha 
concerns. His vif^laat eye is peeping about, from par- 
lour to kitchen and from kitchen to parlour, Iwikii^ 
into every dish, and at every thing that is going on, 
that he may find something to regulate, or some sub- 
ject of manly criticism. 

FuTenii*— 4iBlike the trulj politic wife described bj 
Pope, who, though " she rules her husband, never tihovrt 
she ruleB"-~Vixenna, on the contrary, is amlutiouB to 
make her own power known. Her husband, poor man, 
u fain to give account to her, of all the items of his bu- 
siness, and to receive directions and mandates from her 
lips, day by day, as well before company as behind the 
curtain. 

Some partners in wedlock, thwart one another as to 
the important matter of governing and disciplining 
their children. For instance, the boy that is correct- 
ed by the father, and but reasonably corrected. looks to 
the mother to take his part, and to g^ve it back to her 
conjugal inmate in angry grimaces, hard words, and 
menacing gestures. This is the sure way to rear up 
children for the purpose of being trampled down by 
them. 

We are apt to regard a condition in life as positively 
bad, whenever it is attended with any |»x>mineDt cir- 
cumstance of an finpleasant nature. And hence it i* 
thought, that unless there be much suavity, of di^wu- 
tion on both sidea, marriages must needs be unhappy ; 
and, moreover, that those matches are the most [uwaiB- 
iiig, in which each partner is most like to each. But 
otherwise, in a great many instances, is the lani^itge 
of experience. Virtuousness of character being onder- 
riood, it is not evet^* degree oif unlikeness in pmnt of 
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n&biral temper, tiut totdi te render this connection 
incompatible witkagoed share of peace and quiet On 
tiie contrary, the choleric and the cool, ihe lively and 
t^e grave, the talkative and the tacitarn, the peevish 
and the placid, often are found well sorted together. ' 
Iheirs is like the harmony of different sounding cberds | 
a&d if now and tiien it be trandently interrupted bj 
K dbcordaat note, it is presently restored. 

In a word, it is beyond calculation, bow much can 
be done by good husbands towards making good wiveS) 
and by good wives towards making good husbands. 



NUMBER LXVI. 



0/ forgetting old debts, and shi^rtg off the payment 
qfsmaUones. 

Tii»i£ is a pretty lai^ number of men in this coun- 
try, who, though not of the Hebrew stock,, do, never- 
theless, cleave fast to that part of the old Mosaical 
)tv^ which enjoins a BeUase.* They think, or seem ia 
tAink, that the debts owed by them are by so much the 
less binding, by how much the older they have grown, 
*%d that when they come to be seven years of age, they 
^^t of course cancelled in the chancery of equity and 
cwiecience. This is more particularly the case as res* 
pects small debts ; about which a great many, other- 
wise of good memories, have a convenient lack of recol- 
'ection. 

I'he following story I have heard related as matter 
*t fact : — No very long while since A. lent bis neigh- 

* SSOk Ctapter of Denteionom;. 
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boor B. a small sura of mooe^, to be repaid is eae wed:. 
However, whhotit ao^ Aing beisg said about it m e- 
tker side) it ran oh a wbolo year, when liie lender uk- 
ed ibr the money, and got a prompt repewal of tb| 
lAd proisise of payment in a week's tine. In the mat 
way it was permitted to rvn on another year, wfacnfte 
loan was craved again, and again was the same pro- 
mise renewed. At the end of the third year, A. solici- 
ted payment the third time, and in Ae presenc&i^ a 
third person : and receiving nmif^thnt a new edilioo 
of the likfl £iir promise^ he espreesed hia detemjiiBtiiiii 
•f speedily doing himself justice, and weot his way in 
a pet. B. was amazed at tliiB nncourteons behaviov 
—for they had ever before been loviDg friends— he vis 
■truck widi amazement, «nd, addressing himself to die 
said third person, remarked : " 'Hiat neighbour tt 
Biine, sir, I mat needs say, is a wwthy man in tin 
main, but after all, he is an oddity. The trifling debt, 
do you see, is an old aSair, an aSidr of several yevi' 
standing, and yet he d»ns me as hard as if I hadbcT' 
rowed the money bat ft montii ^o I*' 

It is a curious fact, of so very auspicious omon, H^ 
while most other things have been growing deim 
promises hai% been growing cheaper, l^y kc oaA 
to be like that kind of ^g that (^rst«s speedily, « 
not at all. TVy become stale as it were by tine ) W 
that the longer the. exaction of per&n^anceis f(»^rK 
the more difficult it is to obtain it. Hence saitl 
debts that are waxen old, are as bad as tost, bang 
scarcely worth the trouble of collecting. 

Nor is it altogether among the baser sort that ttii 
delioquency is ibuhd. You may find it among mea of 
high standing, aSd of honourable feelings in most other 
respects. They would scorn the imputation of Inean' 
uess, or falsehood, or roguery j bat nevertheless, pW' 
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mit tiieinselves fe forget tiieir pr«mises, eBpecially ia 
little liiattera, and the rather, perlutpsj Cnim thifikisg 
&at their creditors, out of reelect «r fear, would u 
li^Iose the d^ts as urge for paynwutiB good earnest. 
It is found, often found, among men, mild in temper, 
coarteotis in their manners, kind and netghbourljr, hos- 
pitaUe in tiieir h(Hise3, and, in abort, of excellent repu- 
tations, save this single particular. If you are in dis- 
tress, and need their cliarity, they will give s but if 
they owe you, they will shuffle off payment without any 
regard to your interest or feelings. 

Marvellous inconsistency ! Are they so blind as not 
to see that withholding just dues, of however small 
amount, is positive injustice ? That it scirce makes 
any diflBrence, on the moral scale, whether one filches 
from hts neighbotir, at inteetionallj withholds what be- 
longs to him i> Are they nnaware that it dratr(^ their 
credit and blots their reputittions ? That it attaches to 
fhem agenerat suspicion of want of principle, or rather 
of wilful falsehood and dishonesty P Are they nnawiire 
of the smothered indignation tjiat bums in the bosoma 
of those they so lightly disappoint ? Of the hard And 
hitter things that are privately said of them on this ac- 
count, even by their friends ? Or, finally, arc they una- 
ware that the public interest suffers more from this spe- 
cies of evil than from all the theft and robbery com- 
mitted in the land ; and that if all men acted, in this 
respect, like themselves, there would be an end to pri- 
vate credit and mutual confidence P 

Small debts are entitled to be regarded as debts of 
honour. A man of strict honour and competent means, 
wirt be particularly careful to diachai^, spontaneously 
and punctually, those trifling debts, which it is so un- 
pleasant even to ask for, and much more to dun for over 
and over again. A man of strict honesty will say not 
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to hia neig^ibow, ** &o, and come again, and to-norrm^ 
I will paf," wh«i hetias it bj him. Ingteed of wiacii, 
it is hiB BetUed rule, as far as hia circumstanees wiU 
permit, to pay wifliout delay, witiiout hesitatien, wift- 
«ut grudging, without giving his neigbbonr the trouble 
and pain of teptated requisition and in^ortunate s^- 
vitatioat. 



NUMBER LXVir. 
<y dtwtednesi to Fleasart. 

ItIs an irrefragable maum, as well of esperience at of 
revelation, that, fl« that lovethpteaaKreshallbeapMr 
• man. Indeed scarce xay maxim is Be fully saactioiKd 
by espenence ; nnce, in all ages, and among all ranki 
Kod classes, an inordinate love of pleasure has proyed 
ihe cert^ road to want and ruin. 

Most strikingly verified is this sacred test, in the la- 
atances c^ drunkards and debauchees, who give ip 
themselves, soul and body, to the embraces <^ pleas- 
ure, in her grossest and most disgusting fonns. Alwaji 
and every where, these profligates, after a short ran, 
come out not merely poor men, but poor cr^ut^n^ 
Inevitably, aud very shortly, they become the poorest 
of the poor ; alike destitute in circumstances and con- 
temptible in character ; a f^rden to their friends, and 
« heavier burden to themselves. 

Mark the young beginner in the career of pr^fl^jaey; 
one not of the baser, nor even of the common sort— « 
child of fortuiie,ft heritor of wealth. How accompliib- 
cd ! how blithe and jovial ! 
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■ Mfti4LhuaBguB,inhis next stage, when yontbisjuBt 
tipened into the maturity of manhood. 

" II tboa beett he, but O bow fallen ! hoir changed !" 

See his bloated countenance, bia livid cheek, his 
beamleas eye ! 

Once more, mark his mid-age. The crop is now ful- 
ly ripe. See what it is ! — squalid poverty ; loathsome 
disease; bodily decrepitude and mental imbecility; 
alike loathsome and self-loathing. 

Finally, mark his end. " "Hiis man of pleasure, wheA 
afler a wretched scene of vanity and woe, his anim^ 
mtare is worn to tiie stumps, wishes and dreads death, 
by turns."— Now he is sick of life, and bitterly chides 
lite tardiness of time i-^non he starts back with hor- 
ixir, test the grave should not prove a '* dreamless bed.'* 

The classes ofdownri^t drunkards aod debauchees, 
iDdude, however, but a small proportion of the hapless 
mortals whom the siren FUmure, allures to their ruin 
and destruction. 

" Come on, let us enjoy the good things that are pres- 
«Qt. Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds, before 
fhey be withered."* With such language it is that the 
Borceress persuades and prompts the youthful heart; 
nor does she persuade and prompt in vain. The deli- 
cious poison insinuates itself, and spreads over the 
whole frame. The youth, thus infected, becomes un- 
Btable in all his ways. All close and steady applies- 
lion, whether tostudy or to business, he heartily loathes. 
Plodding industry of every kind, he regards with ecom. 
To make as it were a holiday of the whole year round, is 
ihe object of his desire and the summit of his ambititai. 
As jears multiply upon him, hb habits of fickleness are 
bit the more riveted. He is within the circumfereitce 

.* Si Chapter of the Wisdom oC Solomon, 

go* 
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«f a whiripool, with a heart and mind too enervated to 
force his way back. I^rhaps he remains, however,(m 
the extremity* >i>d never* in bis whole life time, is 
drawn to the fatd centre, where is utter wreck of rep- 
utation and of the whole mmal frame. Perhaps he ea- 
capes the grosser vicei. Perhaps no foul blot cleaves 
to his character, and the worst which can be said of 
feim is, th^t he is a careless, imprudent, and improvi- 
dent maU) a mighty lover of jolly company- ; that he is 
her^ and there* and every where, except at home and 
about his own proper business. 

Lucky indeed, if he be no worse oS*: but lucky as he 
is, he must needs be a poor wan ; poor in worldly cir- 
cumstances, and of a character almost worthless at the 
best. If left with a fortane, it melts away ifl his im- 
provident hands. If he begins the world without fb^ 
tune, he lays up nothing for sickness and old age ; in- 
stead of which, he ever lives beyond his income, by 
leeching his friends, and abusing the confidence of his 
creditors. If he have a family, hb wife mingles ber 
scanty meat witii her tears, while their chUdren receive 
little from him but an example that powerfully tendate 
lead them astray. Id short, he is exactly such as na 
downright honest and honourable man would choose tg 
be. If all were like him, poverty, wretchedness isA 
misery, would pervade the whole fabric of human so- 
dety. 

It needs scarcely be added, that a lover of pleasnA 
(even one of the comparatively innocuous sort )att 
motioned) seldom enjoys his proportionable shue (^ 
.t}i»t commodity. At best, his empty pleasure is so 
mist np with vexation of spirit, that he more abundant- 
iy feels the one than enjoys the other. Not to mention, 
that an idle, useless life, however free from gross in- 
Korality, is^ in the ei^t of heav«i, a cnminal lift; it 
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is biir^g the talent tkat ought to hare been employed 
dtSgentty, and to uaefnl jwrposes. 

We h&ve received our earthlj existence, not on con- 
ditionsorourown prescribing, bat on tlie conditions 
prescribed by him who made ns. With respect to the 
present life, as welt as the future one) it is to be ex- 
pected that the qaality of the harvest will be the same 
as Uiat (^ the seed. If we eat up the seed, we preveat 
the crop. If we sow the tares of idleness and prodigal* 
ityt we shall reap the tares of poverty and shame.— 
There is no such thing as abolishing, or bending, or 
eToding- the fixed laws oT nature ; whether we like 
tbem or not, tiiey will go steadilj into effect. 

See you a young man diligent in his business, frngatr 
provident and sober P You see one wHo will be reBpect- 
e'd and respectable, v/to, in all probability, wDl enjoy, 
tiiroagh life, at least a competence, and who will be a 
blessing to his family, to his friends, and to society at 
large. On the other hand, when you see young men 
idk, improvident, extravagant, averse trom all regular 
and close attention to useful business, and practi^calty 
Haying, in the general course of their lives, " Gb to 
now, let us enjoy pleasure }"'you then see such as are 
speeding, if nut into atrocious crimes, at least into the 
condition of be^arly want; such as will wring the 
bearts of Fathers, mothers, wives and children ; such as 
will be moths upon society, rather than its useful and 
worthy members. 

Even worldly interest, imperiously requires .self- 
deniaL One who can deny himself of nothing, will be 
good foe nothing, however excellent be his talents, and 
however great his advantages. To learn youths the 
art of self-denial, is one of the esaential branches of 
good education. That is best done by storing their 
nunds, seasonably, with the precepts, prohit^tt«iB, and 
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wirninge, cosbuoed in tbe Holy Bible. Kext to Hut, 
they should by all means be kept tram contracting Hiih 
its of idleness and diasipation, and be m inured to some 
kind or other, of laudable industry, that their very toil, 
iHietber of bouneM or otstady, will at lensth be a 
pleasure. 



NUMBER LXVIU. 



Of Vainmu*, or Vanity, as makiitg ptrt qf tiie vMtrp 
of our general nature. 

Vanity, or the undefinable human quality called by 
that name, being tli« subject now under consideration, 
the following pl^n little story is somewhat proper to 
opea with. 

The Baron de Tott, happening to come, of a sudden, 
into the company of a knot of Turkish ladies, who from 
tbe usage of their country and the precepts of their re- 
ligion, were in duty bound to be veiled always in the 
presence of strangers of the other sex ; he remarks, in 
the book of his travels, that the elderly matrons made 
haste to veil themselves, but the young and the hand- 
some reiOaiticd with their &ces uncovered for some 
time after his entrance. 

Now if this be a notable instance of/emo^ nature, it 
springs, nevertheless, from a principle belonging to the 
general nature of oar species, and which operates witii 
nearly equal force, in both sexes. It is not Woman 
aione that is vain : — " Surely every .Maw walketh in a 
Tain show"'— at least in some one respect or other. 

There scarcely is any single ingredient that more 
tiioroughly pervades human nature, than the one that 
goes by the general name of Vanity, Ueace it was tA 
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vajiitj' that the'cunning tempter addressed his tempta- 
tion ID the garden, with such deplon^le Biicceaa ; and 
to vanity he addressed his temptatioiu in the wilder- 
ness, where he was so signally foiled. He knew the 
weakest side of humanity, and there made his attacks. 

The Btrange quality called vanity, a a particular 
modification of the general priacipte of selfishness, wd 
ia exactly the reverse of die scriptural precept, Let 
each esteem other better than Mmsdf. It would be 
difficult to define it, and still more difficult to descrUie 
it in all its symptomB, and trace it throughout all its nu- 
merous branches *. and yet^ if you observe, with a close 
and discriminating eye, it is imposdble to mistalte it } 
for to the mind's ken, it is cleaHly visible, in its evety 
shape, however undefinable and indescribable. 

Vanity is as it were " the froth of pride," and is dla- 
tinguishable from downright unmixed pride, which it 
Btiff and unbending : whereas vanity is flexible, and 
bends any way, and every way, to set itself off." Bat 
though vanity is different in some r'espects from pride, 
it has, in its nature, perhaps quite as much selfishness ; 
self-display being its constant and invariable object, or 
rather the pole-star, towards which its every thought 
and every action tend. 

Altliough the principal food of vanity, is wealth, rank, 
learning, wit, beauty, eloquence, strength, valour, or 
the whatever something that distinguishes tiie individ- 
ual from the multitude j yet it can live, and thrive, oa 
food of almost every kind and nature. " We may see 
vanity living in a hovel, vanity clothed in rags, vanity 
begging by the way, vanity conjoined with bodily ugli- 
ness and deformity :" it is to be found, as well in sav- 
age, as in civilized life, as well amoagat the squalid 

* CamtDgled pride is portrajed irilh do leii truth tban 
geniiii, In the Coriolanus or Sbakespeare, and In tbe Friucss 
or the fallen angels, of Miltoa. 
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and bqgirly nee of gypsies, as in |)oliBhed aorntf. 
In a word, it cu isd noari^mmt and prmtificatim k 
idl extremes— IB fiie haggard looks and sqaalid hiiitt- 
ments of a hemit, provided they confer distioGtion— 
as mnck as in brocades, pearis and dianum^^ It it 
^ite as mnch gratified witli the distitictioD <ti Amili- 
tif, as with that of loftiness and aplendw. If a Cardi- 
nal of the Remirii chorch is vain iri* the lofty tide, St 
Xminenee, the Greek Patriardi of Constantinople is 1 
probably no less rain at the humble title. Bis Lowti- 
«•■. Nor was the vanity of the most lordly and at- 
firing of all the Popts of 'Rome, ever more grxtified, 
perhaps, than when, vnder the gaze of the public, tb^ 
Were employed, upon their knees, in wadiing the feit 
of some of their beggarly vassds. In sober tnith, ni- 
ity is never more conveniently lodged, tban when she 
lies concealed under the di^ise of eminent huroiiify. 

^mCtimes, Vanity, fo gain her point, disclaims evoi 
her owti existence. J say it wUkout vattitt/ — I speAt 
is m'fftout the least osteniotion— is often made the pre- 
InAt to self-commendation. 

It is questionable . whether man would be a laughing 
animal, if he were not a vain one. But, without dl 
. question, it is vanity that most generally affects his ris- 
ibles when he laughs at his fellow man. 

In many instances, Public Virtue would never have 
gone so far, if Vanity had not borne it company. Jehu, 
' for example, never had driven so furiously to carry for- 
ward a holy cause, had not vanity rode with him^- 
" Come see nu/ zeal!" 

What b called liberality, frequently is nothing more 
dan the vanity of giving. We are exceedingly prone 
*» £>>'«» (whenever we give at all) hoping to receiv*— 
if not in kind, at least in credit and honour. So, also, 
Vanity gives praise, in hopes of receiving it back agun 
with interest. 
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'It ia owiog to woUy timt we rduntftrilf endure un- 
liappiii.(!9a, to i^peac lnq>p7> ^^ '^ ^^ ourselves oC 
nAcessariea, to appeu- as if our circunutaBccs were 
plentiful and affluent. Many a one is at more expense 
i^ maiatwnUig Vanitj's brood, &m it would coat him 
to bring up, iQuplun way, a family of children. 

Vanity undervalues itself with a view to extort praise. 
*' When any one" (says Dr. Johnson) " comfdains of 
the want of what he is known to possess in an eminent 
degree, he wints with, impatie[ic« to be contradicted." 
Reproof is often given, not so much to mend the re- 
proved, as to shew that the reprover is free from the 
fWuIts himself. 

Advice is often offered, rather to give the adviser the 
air of wisdom, than to benefit the advised. 

Secrets, often times are divulged, more from tiie 
vanity of one's having been intrusted with them, than 
from any other motive. 

As vanity— in difi'arent priqiortions, variously direc- 
ted, itoixed up with different elements, and displajing 
itself in different forms— is a universal quality or prin- 
ciple in mankind, so it belongs to our species excln- 
sively perhaps. For we have no reason to think4hat, 
either abov^ or below us, in the whole universe of God^ 
there is any other race or ordo- of creatiires fully lik« 
to man in this respect. 

Nor man, nor woman, is there, who haiQi not so mucb 
as a little spice of vanity, either in external conduct, 
or in the secret folds of the mind and heart. In a mod' 
erate degree, this marr^tous quality of our E^eoiea ia 
not inconsistent with.r^I and great moral excellence } 
but in the extreme, or when it is the master-prinaiplet 
it is iiien,.thnt ptagm of iht heart, which tunts all the 
springs of action. Neither is there my thing more 
carejiiliy to be guarded against, and nipt in thebud, in 
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file course of earl; education. Because the extrdv 
of TMiitj is of near kin to the extreme of avarice. The 
veiy vain person, like the very avuicious one, make* 
evaj thing centre in self, and will use as many low 
and vile tricks for applause, as dees the other for wealth. 
Moreover vanity, like avarice, commonly increases with 
^e, and, like that, the more plenteously it is fed, the 
more voracious growetfa its appetite. 



NUMBER LXIX. 

Of the imporiame of the Boose, to .Man. 

Thebe is scarcely any thing that more often l^i 
to incorrectness in point of truth, than an overweening 
fondness for pointed ^ntttkesis, or the juggle of unnat- 
urally contrasting words for the sake of their jingle, and 
•f objects or things, to CTcite emotions of surprize. It 
is, moreover, a species of aberration to which the arala- 

/ tion for prMinessea of style is sadly prone, since anti- 
tiierfs has the effect of rusing, in the bulk of mankind, 

. asort ofadmiratioji or wonder, which is so much the 
greater, by ^ow much less is the real ground fiH'the 
contrastt^uJ^jwatest of all when tliere is not for ita 
shadow of grmind. 

It w«ald cost no great labour and pains to illasEratt 
tiiese observations, by adducing various passages, or 
ratiier short sentences, both in verse and prose, fron 
antiiors of celebaty. But a sii^le example must snf- 

While Mai) exclsimi, " See all thinga for mj use !" 
" Bee Man for mine 1" repllei a pamper'd gooae. 

There is nothing perhaps id idl that celebrated foen 
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of Pope, The Essay on -Man, that lias excited mora 
pleasurable surprize, and in the minds of a greater num- 
ber of readers, than this ingenious aatitbesis, or con- 
trast of Man and Goose ; and yet nothing can be more 
egregiously absurd than the sentiment it convefs. 

■Man made for the use of geese ! A fig for diis phi- 
losophy of Pope :— it was of the spurious mintage o£ 
his friend Bolingbroke. The goose, so far from need- 
ing man, is the happiest in the wild state. Pussessing 
the privilege of an ample and potent wing, she can 
choose her clime and her food over the whole earth, 
and woiild be much more at her ease, if no haman be- 
ing existed. But Man, the liege lord of the lower cre- 
ation, stands in urgent need of the goose. Nor is the 
4e8ignstion of any infeiior animal else, more clearly or 
more marrellonsly for his particular use and essential 
benefit. To say nothing of the luxury of her flesh, and 
of the superior luxury of her down, the ^uiU entitles \ 
the^ose to rank amongst Hie very first of subaidarieB I 
to human weal. 

An Indian Sachem, when one offered him to tidce his 
son and leam )^ to write, contemptuously replied 
*' What good will it do a boy to learn to '■ ^xj with a 
feather P" Nor was that reply at all unreasotlklb. in a 
saTage, who preferred his own condition, and despised 
alike the employments and enjoyments of civilized 
life. Bat, in th« bosom of civilization, and for the 
great purposes of promoting and extending civilization, 
a FttOher is a potent instrument indeed. Not even 
the mere mechanical art of using a feather adroitly, is 
to be despised. Many a deep-Ieamt scholar has re- 
gretted, too late, that he had not learned, when a boy, 
to write a fair hand with ease and despatch, how much 
soever it might have intrenched upon soma of his scl^l- 
la^tic exercises of a higher order. 
31 
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Whether we contemplate the difiusioD of moral liglilf 
hj the recent trandationa of the sacred volume into » 
mmy different tongues ; whether we con^der the 
spread of science and the arts, the communication of 
Dew inyentions, or new improvements in the old ones; 
whether we reflect upon the iofioitelj multifarious tn- 
noess of commerce, of banks, and of common deal ia 
' its innumerable branches, or whether we turn our at- 
tention to the multitude of tomes and tracts, in verse 
and prose, that are calculated to make the world wiser 
and better t— these, and whatever there is else whi(^ 
relates to morals and governmeat, to liteniture or sci- 
ence, to the pleasures ofimaginatioDgatidto busineuof 
anj and of everj kind, proceed all from the goose quill. 
8ee this vast realm daily traversed by the mails, .that 
flj in every durectiwi, fraught with thousands and t«u 
of thousands of letterSy~-Bome of business, some of 
friendship, some of love } see parent and child, bu«- 
/ band and wife, lover and mistress, brodiers and sisten, 
I b; means . of the poking paper, converse ti^elhcr 
\ freelj, though hundreds of miles apart ^-^ee all tbesi 
'fwoceeds of the qxiily and believe, if ywi can, with thi 
bard of Twtckenham, that Man is no less madft for thi 
GooaS, tnan fte goose is for man. 

And hark'e, gentlemen <^ the tjpe : your press ii 
not so independent quite, asye&in would make the 
virorld believe. It is the ^i^ that feeds it, and g^ei 
it life and motion. Vain would be all your printias 
apparatus, without bountiful contributions from tbis 
wonder-working instrument. Not even Faust himself 
a wizard though he was thought, conld have been able 
to keep his press agoing without the pen. 

Nay the letter-founder, the paper-maker, the b«*' 
seller, and all their dependants, draw their subsistence 
primarily fi-om the quill of the grey goose ; which; in st 
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fftr as it is under the guidance of intelligence, and con- 
secrated to the cause of virtue, is one of the first of 
blessings to mankind. But, alas! while human nature 
continues what it is, it will pervert its privilef^s, and 
turn its blessings to evils. The mischiefs resulting to 
indifiduals, and to society at large, from the moral a- 
buae of the (luiU, are neither few nor small. The pen 
eC a ready, but unprincipled, writer, Scatters abroad 
deadly poison with much more facili^ and eilect, thaa 
it can be done bj the most unbridled and licentious 
- tongue. 

I will conclude this little essay, which perhaps is 
rather of too light a cast, with an advisory remark of 
mme considerable importance to new beginners in life. 
What I would here recommend, to youths generally, 
Mid of both sexes, is Epistolary Writing. It improves 
tile understanding, as well as enlivens the social aRec- 
tiOBS. — Of two'femalcS, perfectly equal when leaving 
tJielr school at the age of fifteen, if one should almost 
entirely neglect her pen, and the other should frequent- 
ly employ hers in well-chosen correspondencies ; the 
latter, at the age of thirty, other things being alike, 
would, from this single circumstance, have become con- 
siderably superior to the former, in p&int of under- 
fttkHding, and probably, too, in point of sensibility. 
Not to mention that very close friends, and very near 
relations, when long separated almost forget one anoth- 
er ; unless their friendship be kept in good plight by 
means of a frequent interchange of letters. — Nor should > 
itbe forgotten, that, to neglect to answer the letters of \ 
friends, is very little less uncivil, if any, than to neg- 
lect to answer them when tliey speak to you witli their J 
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NUMBER LXX. 
Of tkeraefui ettmequtneeg of living tovjasf. 

Few practical errors, of a secular nature, are of so 
innocent intention, and yet of bo direful consequence) 
uthatof ovEHUvtNG, for the special sake of making a 
fignre. I^e men and women, who are first the subjects 
of this error, and then its victims, are not usu&llj of 
the baser SMt. So far from it, they are, for the more 
port, of liberal -views, and generously animated with a 
desire of distinction. Ardently bent upon that object, 
and knowing ^at, in this strange world, nothing cob- 
fers distinction so much as wealth, they assume, and 
strive hard to hold np, the semblance of wealth, &oi^. 
ftufortunately destitute of the reality. And how can 
Ihey do otherwise, without saffering the ag(»iies of mor- 
tification P Endowed with keen sensibility, it touches 
them deep, that some of their neighbours, no better and 
perhaps scarcely richer than themselves, should mda 
a better appearance, and of course attract more notici. 
How can they put their sons and their daughters, as 
well as wives, upon a footing with those who are faA- . 
ionably called good families, unlees-tiiej equal, orneU'' 
Ij approach them, in the expenses of ^e table uid ia 
personal habiliments ? 

This path, bordered on every side with precipices, 
is often gone into unawares at first. It is indiscreticn 
mixed up with vanity, and that without a single parti- 
cle of the corrupt leaven of intentional ' di^onesty. 
But though overliving, may, in its commencemeat, be 
owing to mere indiscretion combined with a seemingly 
harmless vanity, yet, in its progress, it becomes deserv- 
ing of a fin- worse name. That is indeed a poniciaoB 
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and mortal error, by which one puts himself into cir- 
cumstances which as it were compel him tocominitnew 
«rrors increasing in magnitude as fast as in number. 

The error I have been describing would be not sa 
direful, if it admitted of an easy cure ; but though there 
is an obvious remedy, yet, in some" cases, to apply it in 
season requires uncommon fortitude. Indeed' in the 
single state, or even in tiie married state while the 
children of the family are in their infancy, it is not ve- 
ry difficult to retrench inordinate expenses; provided 
tiie twain happen to be one, as to opinion of the expe- 
diency of it : — a thing that might be as common per- 
haps as it now is rare, if husbands would only inform 
their wives, in good season, of t^e unprospefous condi- 
tion of their .worldly affairs. But through piide, false 
■delicacy, or whatever motive else, wives are often held 
inignorance of the true state of their family circnm- 
etances till the moment that ruin breaks upon them ; 
and then are they upbraided by the world, of an eitrav- 
agauce which they had not run into but for tiie bandage' 
upon their eyes. 

In families where the children, and particularly the 
daughters, are grown up or nearly grown up, the im- 
pediments to a prudent retrenchment of expenses are 
multiplied. For though both father and mother see 
the absolute need of it, it is no easy matter to convince 
the youthy gentry, or to dispose them, if convinced, to 
sink, of theu* own free wills, from splendid young la- 
dies, into plain, industrious, frugal girls, Tlieir re- 
monstrances, their in treaties, and especially their tears, > 
it ig hard toreMst :— and so it happens that a great ma- 
ny continue steering toward the fatal gulf, though it be 
clearly in their view. 

^VTieo a man is once resolved to keep up expensive 
aj^iefrances till he can hold out no loifl^cr^ b» mnal 
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fame goes to wreck as fast aa his circnmriances. BsW' 
ererhcmegt, however tnst-worthy be had bees IdUk 
better days, he no longn- possesses these estimable 
(pialities, nor any jost sense of honour. He casts about 
^m tm arts of c^ift and evasion. Tlie perpetwd d«ng 
at hie door he tries to satisfy with fair promises, which 
Ite has no expectation or intention of perfomung. His 
beart becomes calloos toward his creditors, uid be grows 
qnite regardless of thrar feelings, however depler^y ' 
&ey have to suffer by him. Like a drowning man, be 
catties at every thing. Togunaiittlereapite, he will 
inveigle his near friend itito anrestisbip for him, and 
will drag his friend along with him to ruin. 

Foot human nature is seldom proof against atrong 
temptations voluntarily raa into; and as seldom per- 
haps, in the instance under consideration, as in any 
other. - Ndr are there any who are fairly entitled to 
promise themselves beforehand, that their integrity cut 
Stem the moral whirlpool in which so many characters, 
once fair, have bgpn overwhelmed. 

An excellent rule has been laid-down by tiie emisent 
moralist. Dr. Jc^nson ; and it were to be wished tfiit 
. young men in particular would remember it, and make 
a practical use of it at the outset of active life :. die 
rule is tliie — " A maa's voluntary expenses should not 
exceed his income." A huge mass <^ misery and mis- 
chief might be prevented, were it the general custom 
to adhere to this maxim as tta as circumstaDces could 
admit. 

Honest yoang^hoQseholders, y9 that are now JNgin- 
ning life together in the wedded af«te — guard withpw 
ticular ca^e against the liist of the eye. Of all onrseii- 
ses, that of eye-sight seems to have the nearest affini^ 
with the heart, and the most often to lead it ^itray. 
~ ■ g of antiquity were w sensible (rf th^f 
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that, to concentrate and rectiFf their ideas^ one of them 
fDenutcrititsJ was Baid to put out bis eyes, and anoth- 
er {FyQiagaras) to shut himself up a whole winter in 
It subterraneous cave. Now, though fortunately for 
oar age and country, these examples are as destitute 
of admirers as of foUowei-s ; yet the exercise of con- 
stant watchfulness over the eyes, was never, and no 
where, more needful : the coromoD folly of large ex- 
penses ithere there is but small income, being commit- 
ted, for the most part, rafter to please the eye, than 
from any motive else— and not so much for the sake of 
- the spender's eyes, as to attract the eyes of others. 



[7 " NUMBER LXXT. 

Of banqueting upon borrowing. 

" Be not made a beggar b; banqiietting upoD borrofftDgt 
vfaea^ttioa bast'notbing in thj purse." 

EccLCS. ivia. 38. 

The nforal philosopher of old Jewry, who penned 
this admirable book, is practical in his observations, and 
at the same time, acute and discriminating. He dips 
not into the incomprehensible subtleties of abstract 
science, relatire to the mysterioas frame and texture 
of humanity, but describes the wonderful creature Mm, 
such as he is shown to be by his actions, and adapts his 
moral and prudential cautions and precepts to man as 
he is — ^to his condition and conduct in real life. 

Whether the sage had himself been taken in, bj some 
"icf tivem, or from whatever cause, he hits off certain 
borrowers of his own time, with a pecatiar kejuutess of 
41escriptioB) in the passage that here fdtowl^t ' 

-...Google 
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*< Manv, when a Ma^ was lent them reckoned if f# 
be fonnd, and put them to trouble that helped them. 
Till he halh received, he will kiss a mui's hand ; for 
his neighbcHir'a money he will speak submissively ; but 
when be shoald repay, he will prolong the time, and 
retura words of grief, and complain of the time, ifhe 
prevail, he shall hardly receive thehaif, and shidi count 
as if he had found it : if not, he hath depnved him ot 
his money, and he ha'th gotten him an enemy Vitbont 
cause : he payeth him with cursings and ratlings ; and 
for honor he will pay him disgrace." 

The sage next proceeds to relate how the aforesaid 
conduct of some certain borrowers went to discourage 
all liberality in lending. " Many therefore have refu' 
Bed to lend for other mens' ill dealing, fearing to be 
defrauded.*'* 

And here one might amuse himself not a little with 
comparing the past with the present — things relative 
to borrowing and lending, as they stood some thousand 
years Jlgo, with what they are now-a-daya, in this good- 
ly country of ours. ' 

But to proceed : our venerable author, is not as a cold- 
blooded satirist, who rather labours to excite the feeling 
of scorn andhatred, than of compassion. HegiveSjOn 
the contrary, no countenance to covetous hoarding : 
much less to griping extortion. He saith not, '* Since 
things are so, it is best to trust nobody." No. So far 
was this ungracious sentiment from t^e heart of the sob 
(^Sirach, he warmly inculcates a noble liberality, a dis- 
interested benevolence. For, after having observed a*' 
above, that many refused to lend- for other men's HI 
dealing, fiaring to be defrauded, he immediately adds, 
" Yet have thou patience with a man in poor estate, 
and delay not to shew him mercy. Help the poor for' . 
Han coranumdment's sake, and turn him not away be* 

* Chapter uix. 
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causs of hia poverty. Ijise thy ntonei) for tky bretker 
and tkg friend, attd let it not rust under a stone to he 
lost," Agfun, in the same cliapter he saja, " He tliat 
is merciful will lead uoto bis neighbour."—" Lend to 
thjr neighbour in the time of his need." And else- 
where, he c&ations against a churlishness of expression 
and manner in ihe act of giving, and, hy parity of rea- 
son, in lending. '' My son, blemish not thy good deeds^ 
neither use uncomfortable words when thou givest" 
All which, is accompanied with this nholesgme injunc- 
tion to the other party. " Pay thou thy neighbour 
again in due season. Keep thy word, and deal faith- 
fully with him, and thou shalt always find the thing 
that is necessary for thee." 

Upon the whole, then, it may be fairly concluded 
that the precious book now under consideratim— which 
indeed possesses every venerable attribute, with the 
exception of inspiration alone — ^is very far from alto, 
gether discouraging the neighbourly intercourse of bor- 
rowing and lending ; seeing the scope of its lessons oa 
this subject is to recommend moderation and scrupu- 
lous punctuality to the one class, and a humane and 
generous line of conduct to ijiei^her. 

One may borrow occasioiwly, and be the better for 
it, &nd at the same time tha I«ider suffers no injury or 
incoDvenience : but to bar.gtut upon borrowing, is a 
begprly way of living. ^ thou hast nothing in (fty 
furse^ replenish it, if possible, witli thy own earningSy 
rather than* by borrowing ; or if that be impossible for 
tbe [H'eseDt, yet be cautious agunst taking more thaa 
is needful, and ever be careful to pay it back in due 
time. For, — to repeat Ae admonition aftu-ecited, — 
« Pay thou thy neighbour a^in in due season. Keep 
thy word, and deal faithfully with him, and thou ahalt 
always find the thing that is necessary for ikee." 

1 intreat the reader's particular attention to ttie mat- 
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fer which I have just now rehearsed^ »Dce it cemei 
from no ordinary authority, and ie of superior excellence 
in itself. For the rest; the few observations that will 
follow, must suffice. 

- la the simple old times of our autlior, borrowing for 
a premium, or on interest, was scarcely known. So 
that they who, iB those days, banqtieted on borrowingi 
must have done it, only in a small way, which bears no 
sort of comparison with the every day's esperleoce of 
the present age. This thing has, with us, been carried 
to a wild extreme, utterly unknown to any former age, 
or in any other country } and a frightful mass of wretch- 
edness has been the natural consequence. But, pas- 
sing this over, what remains is, to consider the subject 
of borrowing, on the small scale, and according to the 
most general acceptation of the word. 

In this sense of tile term, one who borrows, contracts 
a debt, with respect to which every principle of honei- 
ty and honour binds him to observe the utmost punc- 
tuality. For, the lender gives up the use of his prop- 
erty without fee or leward, AU he demands or ex- 
pects is, that tlie thing be returned in good condition), 
and punctually,; accorrtini;' to promise. Wherefore, a 
loan is a sort of sacred debti and to delay payment<-«, 
much more never to pay, though there be no want of 
power, is returning evil for good, injury for kindness.; 
"Would that this vexatious frailfy.of character, were. 
rare as it is common ! And, in order to a Radical re- 
form in this important particular, much attention must 
be paid to it in the early season of education. It is a 
great deal easier to form the yonng mind to correct 
habits, than to cure it of bad ones once contracted. 
F\)r which reason, children should be carefully ttuight 
to mind their promises, and more especially to restore 
whatever they borrow, in good condition and by tb« 
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set time. Nor is it enough, merely to giTe them pre- 
cepts upon this snbject j it must be worked into their 
practice, even from their earliest years. 

In conclusion : tliere is one description of borrow- 
ers, who may fitly be termed leeches or spongers. 
These are persona, wlio, out of pure stinginess, are in 
tie hnbit of borrowing of tlieir neighbours^tlie necessa- 
ry implements of their daily business. ITiey think it 
cheaper to borrow than to buy. But, generally, to the 
Imig run, they are los.ei-s by it themselves : and, the ' 
meanwhile, in this way, they are giving a deal of trou- 
ble to ihose about them, whose smothered resentments 
and inly scoldings, are neither few nor small. 



NUMBER LXXII. 

Of the principle of shame. 

No point is more clfear, than that moral worth is su- 
fmoT to every thing else which bears the name of worthj 
that virtue in rags is more respectable thaa vice in bro- 
cade. 

** In the drama of life it ia not to be considered who 
among actors is prince or who is be^ar, but who acts 
prince or be^ar best." So taught Epictetua, a cele- 
brated philosopher of ancient Gceece : and Pope has 
versified him in the following couplet. 

" Honor and sbame from no condition rise : 
Act well yonr part ; 'lis tlwre true honor lies." 

All thra is well said. That the point of honor lies, 
not BO much in having a grand or a conspicuous part to 
act, but rather in acting well the part that providence 
ttlob us, is a posttioa vrtuch admits of no dispute. Bnt 
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ilthoa^ it contnulicts the theory of almost nobodjiit 
b contrary to the practice of almost every body. 

He that acts upon tiie stage of life a liig^ part, will 
be courted, and he that acts a low part will be slighted; 
though the latter should very far excel the former in iH 
tiiat relates to the (qualities of the heart. The mn 
that comes in with the gold ring and in goodly qipir- 
el, is respectfully invited to sit here, in a ^od place; 
vhile the child «f poverty, whose raiment is vile, b or- 
dered to sit there, at the footstool ; and that, witbgit 
any regard to real merit or demerit. This is the bA- 
ion of the world ; a tashitm, which all do more or Mi 
follow. 

It would in no wise be di£Gcu1t to carry this train if 
thoughts to any reasonable length ; since the snbjectii 
no less prolific, than evincive of the distempered cm- 
dition of the world we live in. But all tiiat I fiutfav 
intend is, to remark, in few words, on Shame — nndir- 
stood not in the sense here given it by the poet, fliit ii 
to say, as synonymous with dishonour or disgrace ; tet 
as denoting a certun kind of bosom-sensation, utti^ 
undeserib^Ie, and yet most cleaiij distlngiii^aUt 
from eveiy other feeling of the heart. 

Shame then, meaning the Sense of Shame, is <me tf 
the powerfirf principles of our fallen nature, and,' Bl« 
«ur other natural principles, it does good or mischief M- 
cording to the direction it takes. It operate! BMt 
powerfully in the seasons of childhood and yonth^ Ml 
operates, en the whole, much more good than ill j-^ 
it is a preventive of indecency, and an incentive^ 
laudable emnlatien. An over diffident jbntb, if pM^ 
erly encouraged, will esert himself to arrive to snchjit* 
-tainments Ss shall give him confidence : but an Mir 
eonfident one, being full of himself, thiakshehtiW- 
tained eaong^ ftlreftdy, and of course b«cem«i rari*. 
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I feelicTe it would be found upon a close inspection of 
mankind, in past ages as well as the present, that, of 
tntlj great and excellent characters, a very lat^ pro- 
portion had felt the pains of diffidence, and displayed 
upon thnr cheeks the blush of shame, in their jurenile 
days. 

Tlie most virtuous do nothing to be ashamed of be- 
fore men, and the most vicious are without shame. But 
between the utmost limits of human virtuousness on the 
one side, and viciouaness on the other, thore is a vast 
iaterval, which is filled up with nixed characters oS 
both sorts ; and upon them, well directed shame has a 
great and a powerful influence.— >' Many who have not 
resolution enough to avoid a bad action, have yet feel- 
ingenotigh to be ashamed of it." And that feeling of 
thame may prevent dieir repeating the misdeed ; where- 
as, of an o^nder that is utterly shameiess there is no 
kope. 

Shame has a prodij^ous influence in enforcing the 
■ocia! laws of decency. Multitudes of peoj^e would 
net act so well as they do, if they were not ashamed to 
act worse. And it is better, at least for society, that 
Ihey have the grace of shame, than no grace at all. 

Vice loves the company of its like. And why P It 
is, that it may keep itself in countenance, or escape 
the confusion of shame. Vice is conscious deformity, 
ud vicious persons are enabled to hold up their heads 
in society, chiefly from the knowledge or supposai that 
numbers about them are deformed like diemselves. 
Whereas if one stood quite alone in the practice of 
vice, and at the same time had the eyes of the good up- 
wi turn, he would, unless desperately hardened, be a- 
shamed of hinuelf. Hence, a notoriously vicious per- 
son, living in a place where all the rest were virtuous^ 
would be impelled as it were of very shame, either ti; 
22 
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mend big waji, or to remove off to a more congenial m- 
cietj. In short, the benefits of shame are alike great, 
in number and in m^;nitude ; so tar forth, that it is 
questionable, whether, in tlie society of civilized mao, 
tiiere be not more persona who act decently from the 
sense or fear of shame, than from the impulse of asound 
noral principle. 

This matter was well understood bj the sophists of | 
the last age, who, in the war they waged agiunst Pre- 
judice, or radier in their nefarious efforts to banish 
from society, not only pure morals but even the com- 
mon decencies of life; artfully directed thw efforts 
particularly at the total extinction of ^e feeling of 
shame. And, far some time, their snccefw correspond- 
ed to their zeal. It is a recorded tact, that, during the 
short-lived popularity ofthewriting;a ofMary Wolsten- 
craft, a bfusA incurred a peiuijty at several oftheboard- 
JBg schools for young ladies in England. 

Here two tilings arc to be observed very carefully is 
the truning of children. 
' 1. Their natural sense of shame should not be put 
to trial too frequently, nor too severely. " Shame,'' 
says Mr. Locke, " is in children a delicate principle^ 
which a bad management of them presently extingui^- 
cs. If you shame them for every trespass, and espe- 
cially if you do it before company, you will make them 
shameless. Moreover, if you expose them to excessive 
shame for their greater faults, they will be very likely 
to loose all shame, and if once lost it is gone irrecover- 
ably. By tampering with this feeling too often or with 
a rough hand, children the most susceptible of shane^ 
may be made quite callous to its influence." 

3. Children should be guarded betimes against fidK 
shame, which, in all its muitifkrious ramifications, aid. 
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oftentinies, in the name, and und.erthe disguise of Aon- 
ozir, luu done fri^tful mischiefs to our misjudging nad 
olelided race. 



NUMBER LXXIII. 
Of virtuous poverty. 



Ahd 7et to possess but little, though it be full enough 
for the real wants of nature, is deemed wretchedness. 
Poverty is, to many a delicate ear, one of the most 
frightful words in the whole vocabulary of our language : 
but it should be remembered that the word has several 
degrees of signification, and is really frightful in the 
extreme degree only. 

Tnie enough, the rags and filth, and the correspon- 
ding ignorance and depravity, so common in the abodes 
of squalid poverty, are objects of disgust and horror ; 
as they exhibit human nature in its utmost deformity, 
without aught to shade the picture. The lazy poor, the 
vicious and profligate poor, compose a mass of wretch- 
edness that is frightful indeed, and not only frightful, 
but loathsome ; and but little pity can be felt for the 
auS*eriog which they bring upon themselves by their 
idle and vicious habits. 

This is not, however, simple poverty, but poverty 
and the grossness of vice in idliance ; and it is the lat- 
ter that gives the former its hideous colouring. Virtu- 
ous poverty, on the other hand, however disrespected 
by a scornfnl world, is, in sober truth, respectable. It 
has ft moral gracefulness that is peculiarly its own. 

.C.HvsIc 
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It it not in tbe splendottr of wealdi, or oq the 1^ of 
case, that Man, coaiidered as a noral beingt usnan; 
•xhibita the fiaeat features of character. For the higi- 
cBt order of rirtuea caa he developed oa\j in a condi- 
tion of conuderable hardship or Bufteriiig ;— ^amelj, 
the virtues of fortitude, lelf-deniaV, patience, humili^ 
and qniet resignation. A &nuly, that once had Ktn 
better dajs, stm^Upg with misfortuae, suffering " tbe 
rich man's contumely," and the neglect and scorn o( 
former familiars, but sufTeriDg with fortitude and widi 
pious resignation ; a faoul j alwajs poor and accDSton- 
ed to endure hardship, but of pnreness of morab, in- 
dustrious, honest, unrepining, contented, daily oireriii{ 
up thanks to God for that little which it enjajt ; t 
Father, a Mother, oppressed with poverty, yet striving, 
vith all the Little means in theic pawer, to school Hiot 
children, and at the same time, both by precept and ei- 
ample, training them up, at home, in the way ^ 
should go :— these, to^the moral ken, are among iit 
most lovely spectacles that are ever exhibited inlliii 
fallen world. True, these humble virtues are likeika 
flowers that *' blush unseen." They are scarcely tab^ 
ced, and much less admired ; while thousands gret^ 
with admiration and applause, whatever of sbiniog rir- 
tue the eye can descry in the ranks of wealth and giu' 
deur. 

The Rev. O. Crabbe, " the poet of reality, and of 
reality in low life," has portrayed, with masterly pow- 
ers of descriptioa, both vicious and virtuous poverty— 
not from fancy, but from what he saw and knew, u 
the images of depravity, in his poen, 3^ Borou^ f* 
tao coarse, too naked, and too hideous, to excite other 
emotions than those of disgust, the images of virtue, 
which, ^so, were taken from the deepest shades ef p"- 
w^, possess almost unrivalled charms. TheTsletfst 
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insbtnce* of the Sad CFirl, apoor maid of the Borough, 
who, after waiting a long time in anxious expectatioD 
of the return of the young sailor that had promised to 
tnarrj her, at lei^;th received him emaciated and mor- 
tailj sick, and nursed him day and night with the ut- 
most tenderness till he breathed his last ; this tale, in 
point of heart-moving interest, perhaps has scarcety a 
rival in the history even of romance and fiction. 

The following few lines of it show, how venerable, 
how sacred, how lovely, is the cottage of the poor when 
adorned with virtue and pure religion. 

" StttI loag sbe Dars*d him ; tender thoughts . 
Were intercbaDg'd, and bopes and vieirs sablifne. 
Ta ber he came to die, and every daj 
She took some portion of the dread awajr ; 
With bim the praj'd, to hJin his Bible read. 
Soolh'd the fainl heart, and held the aching head : 
Sbe came with (miles the hour of pain to cheer i 
dpart the sigh'd ; alone, she shed the tear ; 
Tbea, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, aud gilt the protpect of (he grave." 

Blessed indeed are such poor '. and of such, the num- 
ber is, in all probability, far greater than is generally 
imagined : the virtuous deeds and heavenly dispositions 
of the obscure children of poverty being very Utfle 
known or noticed, save by the Omniscient Eye. 



NUMBER LXXIV. 

Of frivolity of character. 

There are, of both sexes, a number of volatile per- 
sons, who bear a near resemblance to the little play- 
some birds that skip perpetually from bush to bush.— 
Their attention is never fixed { their thoughts run upon 
every thing by turns, and stay upon nothing long. la 
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canrersBtioD they ftre unsettled nd flighty } wben ftty 
read, " thej gallop tfanwgfa a IkxA like a child Looting 
fcr irictures." 

Characters t^ this sort abound in the np)ier re^oos 
•f life» among those who had been badly educated, and 
)ttve nothing to do ; and, by a celebrated writer, they 
are admirably hit off in the following pictorial aketdt 
of Vetwta. 

" She is to be ^ain dressed fine, and keep her risit- 
ing^day ; KffXa to change the colour of her clothes, tt- 
gaia to have anew head, and again to pat patches on 
her face. She is again to see who acts best at the play- 
btuse, and who sings finest at the opera. She is again 
io make ten visits in a day, wd be ten times in a day 
trying to talk urtfully, easily and politely about-no- 
thing. Sha is again to be ddighted with some new 
fashion, and again ai^y at the change of some old one. 
She is agun to be at cards and gaming at midnight, and 
agab in bed at neon.. She is to be again pleased wilb 
hypocritical compliments, and again disturbed at ima- 
^ary afironts. She is to be agun pleased at her good 
luck at gaming, and again tormented with the loss of 
her money. She isagain to prepare herself for abirtii- 
night, fmd ^ain to see the town full of company. She 
is agm to hear the cabals and intrigues of the town i 
Again to have secret intelligence of private amour3,aBd 
early notices of marriages, quarrels, and parting'* 

Such is the description «f an elderly fashionable la- 
dy, of the London stamp} adescriptioD, which, under 
the fictitious name of a single individual, was meant to 
embrace a large class. 

Nor is it only in the regions of fashion and high-fife, 
that frivolity of character is seen ; though, there, it haa 
the strongest stimulants and the most ample meau of 
displaying itself. Ftvtunate are they, on whom it im- 
posed the saluUry necessity of doing somethii^ nin- 
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ble witii their existence ; wtune iulj occnpatioiu, ■• 

-well as worldly circainetances, witiihold them from 

an imitfttion of those called die geeMt, bat, who, b; their 

AiTolotts pnnuits, reader thenuelreB least among the 

little. 

- A flighty, frivoloai turn of mind, is owing parti; t» 

natare, parti; to education, and partly to habit. 

Erery body that is observant, must have seen that 
some children are more sedate, and others more vola- 
tile ; and that the latter, during their infantile years, 
are peculiarly pleasing for their pert vivacity. They 
perform childish things in &e most engaging manner. 
And not in childhood only do they gratify and please ; 
in the following stage of early youth there is a chann 
in the vivaciousness of th^r temper, which we are apt 
to mistake for the germin ot genius. But the expecta- 
tion is often disappointed at the period of mature age. 
Iliere is then found a gay surface, but no depth } a 
high-fed fancy, but a lank understanding and fedile 
judgment. The Man, even the aged Man, is still as 
volatile, still as fond of little sports and of little things* 
still as boyish, as when he was a boy. 

The fruit of age is generally corresponding to the ed- 
ucation of childhood. Education goes far, very far, in 
determining and fixing characters; and of none m.on 
than of young minds remarkably vivacious. Tlioug^ a 
more than ordinary degree of vivacity, in the early 
years of life, aSbrds no sure promise of superior strengtit 
of understanding, so neither is it to be interpreted (m 
the other hand, as a sign that the understanding will be 
-weak; for it sometimes iH an accompaniment of great 
and shining, parts. But in either case, the maoage- 
aent of children of this description is a matter of pe- 
culiar delicacy. If prudent care be taken to curb and ' 
regulate, without extinguishing, the vivacity of their 
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tempers ; if their attentioirbe directed betimes to tlu^R 
loost important and eerious ; if the aoMA parts of edK- 
cation be well wrought into their minds : — in such «• 
MS, altboui^ at last thej should turn out to be bat 
merely of middling abilitieB, jet they would stand a fair 
chance of being not only useful, but peculiarly agreea- 
ble, members of community. Contrariwise, if their ed- 
ucation be conducted, as too often it h^pens, in a man- 
ner calculated to nourish and confirm the volatile bias 
«f their nature, there will be very little hope of their 
future respectability or nsefalness. For, should they 
have talents never ao bright, the chances are ten to one 
tiiat they will nusemploy them. Or, on tiie other hand, 
if their uoderstandingB prove but slender, they will be 
always children, in manners and behaviour ; — pert, 
lively, frolicksome children, with hoary heads, and 
spectacles on the nose. 

" Habit is second nature.'* Especially, when haUt 
is superadded to the strong bias of nature, it is the hard' 
est thing in the world to overcome it. And thus^ it 
happens that children of more tiian common liveliness 
of temper, so seldom learn to " pat away childish 
oiugs," when they come to be full grown men and wo- 
men. Permitted to spend their early days in little else 
but triSes, the habit of trifling becomes firmly rooted) 
and triflers they continue to be throughout the whole 
of their lives. The sune volatileness, which made 
them so pleasing in their childhood, renders them sliifit- 
less, wortUess, and of Bmall repute, ever after. 
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NUMBER LXXV. 

Of ihe vatwral and ike mmd keart. 



To obtain conTietion of the truth of this obseiration 
of Esdras the Jewish Sage, we need look odI j to that 
part of our own system called the Heart. Both the 
material and the mored heart of man are of mysterioua 
and wonderful construction ; too deep to be fathomed 
b^ thelineofphilosophy, and too intricate to be explor- 
ed bj human ken. 

In regard to tiie vuUerial heart, as stated in Keil's 
Anatomy, " each Tentricle of the heart will a least con- 
tain one ounce of blood. The heart contracts four 
thousand times in one hour : from which it follows, 
that there passes through the heart, every hour, four 
thousand ounces, or three hundred and fifty pounds of 
Uood. Now the whole mass of blood (in a common- 
tized human body) is said to be about twenty-five 
pounds ; so that a quanUty of blood equal to the whole 
mass of blood passes through the heart fourteen times in 
one hour ; which is about once jn every four minntes.*' 

Dr. Paley, upon this stupendous subject, aays, ** The 
heart is so complex in its mechanism, so delicate ia 
many of its parts, as seemingly to be little durable, 
and always liable-to derangement : yet shall this won- 
derful machine go, night and day, for eighty years to- 
gether, at the rate of a hundred thousand strokes every 
twenty-four hours, having, at every stroke, a great re- 
sistance to overcome ; and shall continue this action 
this length of time, without disorder, and without wet- 
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It is ft fact worthy of notibe, that ia this wonderfal 
piece of mechanism there is as it were the power of re- 
pelling the/meddlesome eye of cariositj ; since, whilst 
we are in sound health, the mighty l^lour that is per- 
petually going on in the little labaratorj within giTes 
us no sort of disquietude, so long as we pay no clow 
attention to &e process ; but no sooner does one coo- 
template it with close and undivided attention, than 
unpleasant and almost insupportable sensations check 
his impertinent iuquisitiveness. Perhaps no one liring 
would be able to fix his whole mind, for the space of 
a single minute, upon the pulsations of his own heart 
without experiencing sensations of undescribaUe unea- 
siness. 

All this is wonderful — *' A mighty maze, but not 
without a planJ"— "Who that takes a sober view of tbe 
mechanism of his own heart, can say, in that xeij 
heart. There is no God ! 

Kor is the moral heart of man less wonderful. It is 
remarkable that this too, as wel I as the material or nitn- 
ral heart, is repulsive to careful and strict 'Bcnitiny. 
It is one of the most difficult of performances for one ta 
scrutinize the moral frame and operations of one's own 
heart with a steadfast and impartial eye ; the difficulty 
principally consisting,in a violent aversion to that kind 
«f scrutiny and the irksomeness of the process. And 
hence it is, that a great many persons know less of 
their cwn hearts, considered in a moral point of view, 
than of any thing else with which they are in a conud- 
erable degree conversant. Partial as we always tu^to 
.our own understandings and our intellectual powers in 
general, we judge of tiiem with a great deal more up- 
rightness and truth, than we do of our hearts. Hie de- 
fects of the former we perceive, and own; but those 
of the latter we conceal as much as possible, not wily 

[;..i,tc(,GO()J^k' 
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&oin othera, but from ourselves ; and lire mightily of- 
fended when the finger CTen of a friend points them 
out to us. 

As the heart is the source of the affections and the 
volitions, BO it is the seat of all real beautj and of all 
real deformi^ belonging to man or woman. By its 
qualities, and by no standard else, is the worth or the 
Tileness of every human character to be determined. 
No splendor of talent, no brilliancy of action even on 
virtue's side, can countervail the want of rightneas of 
heart. Hence, whilst we are bound to judge others to 
be virtuous, in so far as they appear, from the tenor of 
their overt acts ; we must look deeper, far deeper, in 
foroiing a judgment upon ourselves. 
In choosing a wife, a hnsband, or any familiar and bo- 
som friend, the very first consideration is to be had to 
the qualities of the heart ; for if those be vile, no Intel* 
lectnal excellence can give promise of good. A man, 
or a woman, either bad-hearted or heartUss, however 
gifted with intellect or furnished with accomplishments, 
is not one tiiat will brighten the chain of friendship, or 
smooth the path of life. 

The heart that gravitates the wrong way, draws the 
ntiderstanding along with it ; blinding, perverting, and 
duping Jiiat noble faculty x so that it judges of the 
thing, not according to what it really is, but according 
to the feeling and inclination of its treacherous advi- 
ser. This makes it so difficult for one to determine 
right in one's own cause. 

It is no less melancholy than true, that, in general, 
we take infinitely less pains to improve our hearts than 
to improve our ui^derstandings. Tet no point is clear- 
er, dian that the improvement of the intellectual facul- 
ties can turn to no good account, without a correspon- 
ding improvement of the moral faculties. 
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Agxin, in edacatiiig children, the least degree of paias 
is usually takea with their hearts. It is not their moral 
edocation tliat is so much attended to ; the body and 
the mind are too generally made the chief subjects of 
tnitiont and not the heart, the temper, the monU frame. 
The Tast saperiority of the christian morality over the 
best part of the morality of the wisest pagans, conssts 
very materially in this, that the former embraces ibo - 
Tiewg^ motive) and feelings of the heart, whu^as tiie 
latter regards the outward act only. Socratea tangjU 
wme things excellent in themselves, but his system 
reached only the surface of mtNifty- ^^ ^^^ f*" ^ 
Divine Teacher alone, to ioculcate moral duties upon 
true principles, by prescriUng the cleansing of the foun- 
tun, as not only the best and the shortest, but as tiie- 
only way to purify the streams. 

A word on senHbilitjf. No quality, e^sciaily a 
female character, is so much praised, admired, and lov^. 
td ; and, for that reason, no quality ia so often coub*. . 
terfeited. And what is it i Not the susceptible t«»s- 
perament, which feels only for self w for one's owotm' 
Not that sickly sensibility, which ao enervates the vwit- 
that it yields to even the li^itest wind of adrersi^-n. 
Kot that mock-sensibility, which weeps over a fictitinui' 
tale (rf'woe, but has no sympathy for the real woesaf 
life. No. These, and various others that might i*^' 
named, are of the spurious brood. Genuine sensiinlitf ' 
—that sensibility which is indeed so estimaUe: and) 
lovely— 4s a moral quality j of which it would be ^* 
cult to find a better difinition than is ^ven in the So^- 
lowing admirable lines of the poet Gray. 

" Teach Die to love and to forsire 

Exact inv owd der«rtt to scan ; 

What Dtbwt are to feel ; and know nijaeU a mn." ' 
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NUMBER LXXVL 

Of an interesting trial t^ M, bejbrt the royal court 
of Persia. 

Few qneations haye been agitated more frequently or 
with more apirit, than that «f the balance of power be- 
tween the two sexes : a qaestion that had occupied the 
Ktteatioa of mankind long before the political balance 
between the powers in Earepe was so moch as tii«ught 
of. Ib. Asia indeed, from its earliest history, the rights 
of women, generally spa|ri|kg,')iaTe been much lessres- 
pected than in Europe, and the goodly country where 
we ourselves draw the breath of life; yet even in Asia, 
it was of old contended that the baltnc.e of power lean- 
ed rather toward the female side. 

'fhree yoang men belonging to the body guard of 
King Darias, who reigned from India unto Ethiopia, 
aver an hundred and twenty und seven pro^oces, 
Trttrte, each, bis sentence, which they delivered to the 
kuig. Of tile last of the three, the sentence was, IFo- 
men are s^ongest .'-^which posiGon the noble youth 
vindicated before all the princes of Persia, in the fol- 
lowing strain of eloquence. 

** O ye men, it is not the great king, nor the multi- 
tude of men, neither is it wine that excelleth : who is it 
then that niletii them, or hath the lordship over them P 
Are they not women f 'Women have home the king, 
and all the people that bear rule by sea and land. — 
Bvui of them came they j and they nourished them up 
t^vt planted the vineyards from whence the wine com- 
«^V. These also make garments for men ; these bring 
g\«ry unto men; and without women, men cannot be. 
Ilea, and if men have gathered togetiier gold andsii- 
33 
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ver, or uij other goodly thing, do they not love a wo- 
man which is comely in favour and beauty i And let- 
ting all these things go, do they not gape, and ena 
with open mouth fix their eyes fast upon her; and ham 
not all men more desire unto her, than unto ulver « 
gold, or any goodly thing whatsoever P A man leavetb 
his own fstiier that brought him up, an.d his own coaa- 
try, and cleaveth unto his wife. Efe sticketh not t» 
spend his life with his wife, and remembereth ndtfaec ^ 
father, nor motiier, nor country. By tiits also, ye must 
know that women have dominion over you. Do ye not 
labour and toil, imd briBg all to the woman F" 

After the young orator hAtersued this strain to a 
still further length, be turns nimsetf particularly, as it 
would seem, to the terrible monarch, and tells him ti) 
his face that his power is in no wise comparable to that 
of woman. 

" And now," says he << do ye not believe meP Is not 
the kitig ^ttt in his power P Do not all tenons fear ts 
touch him P Yet did I see him and Apame-^&e dau^ 
ter of the admirable Bartaous, sitting at the rig^t hand 
of the king, and taking the crown from the king's head) 
and setting it upon her own head t she also stmck dn 
king with her left hand : and yet for all this, the kiig 
gaped and gazed upon her with open mouth : if At 
laughed upon him, he laughed also: but if Ae tmAaiif 
displeasure at him, the king was fain to flatter, tbat At 
might be reconciled to him again. O ye men, how can 
it be but that women should be strong, seeing they d* 
this?"* 

Tlie sequel was, that " the king and the princes 
looked upon one another"—- no doubt with such leerii^ 
glances as betrayed their full conviction that what had 
been spoken was but too true. 

* ITte 4lb chapter of the lit apoclHTphal book of Esdnh 
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But though the gallant young advocater of the snpe- 
rior strength of women had manifesttj gained the field} 
still the palm of victory was not openly awarded him 
till after he had declared himself upon the power of 
TRUTH I — atid then, the whole assembly gave a shout 
of approbation and applause- 
Wherefore, seeing the question was not expressly 
and fiilly decided in the Persian court, and that it still 
is open to remark and discussion, I will venture to hax* 
ard a few thoughts upon it. 

Granting then, whatliardly admits of doubt, that, in 
t)ie comparative view of the sexes, women are strong- 
est—it ia but fair tb stal||pon the other side, that they 
^19oift seem to know exactly where, and in what, their 
great strength lies ; and for this reason it is, that they 
so -often meet with sore discomfitures and defeats. 
When woman contests it with man in his own rough 
wi^, there' are more than ten chances to one against 
her. In- playing theifian she is no match for man. 
Ifer'^ascniine air and manner, move only his laughter 
add ^ofiitempt. Instead of taking fright at her violent 
vociftrations,'her menaces, and the glare of rage in her 
visage, nothing, except love and esteem, is further from 
hie heart than fear. She renders Jierself no less impo- 
teat than disgusting; unless she happen to be yoked 
wMi one possessftig neither nerve nor bone-^n which 
dlteer3ucA"a victory over such a husband could afibrd 
her but a worthless triiimph at best. 

'The legitimate strebgth of woman lies quite the oth- 
er way. Almost ever it exerts itself to the best advan- 
tage onthtf' heart and imll of man, or in gently taking 
las mind prisoner, rather than in stout attempts at sub- 
doing his physical powers. Woman is strong in pro- 
portion to ber seeming weakness. In willingly and 
cheerfully yielding to man his due prerogativeB, she 
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takes the readiest waj of ensuring her own. Sy IctB^ 
ing on his arm she mi^es that arm hers, and nerves it 
for her own sapport and defence. It is her fidelitj, het 
modesty, her sweetness, her soft persua^ve force, Hoft 
in word and deed, which render woman invincible, and 
invest her with a kind ot paramount power. ■" 

Nor is this a thing of art, or of cunning contrivafafe ; 
so far otherwise, even the least appearance of art wmU 
addle the whole compound. It is only to act tb^wfr- ' 
man natnrallj : it is only to act the well-instinelH, 
well -principled woman, ii) a manner, tnilj consoiuuit 
to the peculiar station and distinct quakes «( W 



NUMBER LXXVII. 

r* Of morm ^daeaiten. 

Few subjects have employed a greater ntim&er aT 
tongues and pens than tlidt of Educationj and jet^'A# 
subjects are so generally misunderstood. M^Mt sd^ 
the importance of edncation, and are forttaM to'^iM 
it, though perhaps scarcely one in twenty isaen rfWW i r 
the full meaning of the term. •-■^^■ 

Education in the common or popular acceptaflft^^ 
made to mean mere learning. So that wheii peqAt 
talk of education, they generally nnderstand 1>y if-fll- 
tle or nothing else than teaching children reading; Wft- 
ting, orthography, grammar, arithmetic^ aind'^ dt^ 
and when they have got these, and. whatever else4f | 
learning that is taught in the^chools, they are accai*- 
ted welt educated, and'it is thought-- to be altognttW 
flieir own laolt if they foil to act well their part ia^ 
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journey of life. Often it is said that such and such 
youths have an excellent education, when nothing far- 
ther is intended bj it than their having been accurate- 
Ij^tanght in the nidinients of what is called learning. 

Bat, that learning is not the whole of education, nor 
even the most essential part of it, is a truth evinced bj 
the dirine teatimon; concerning Abraham, which here 
follows S'~f' I know him, tiiat he will command his 
children and his household after him to do justice and * 
judgment.** 

Abraham, one of the greatest and best of the race of 
Adam, was, peradventure, of all men the most careful 
to train up his children in the waj th^ should go ; 
and his unequalled care in that respect, was the means 
of entuliog distinguishing blessings upon his posterity. 
Yet, till several ages and centuries after Abraham's 
day, nothing which we call learning had existence in 
the world. There were no writers nor readers : not 
even the letters of the alphabet were known by any 
body living, 

What has been siud above, is by no means meant to 
d^reciate learning, which is to be regarded as one of 
the choicest of human blessings ; far more to be valu- 
ed, than treasures of gold and silver. Indeed we can 
haxdiy be sufficiently thankful that we live in an age so 
far exceeding all former times, ia the facility of the 
means of imparting learning to the rising generation, 
ind for zealous co-iqie rations to diffuse it among all 
classes of society. A happy prospect will this open, 
provided the means be directed to the right end. Oth- 
erwise, giving children learning, makes them wise but 
to do evil ; for ^e increase ot faculty effected by learn- 
ing, will be turned to good or ill, to benefit or mischief, 
' according to the direction it receives in tiie early years 

ofjife. 
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Now, as lesrning onl^ sspplies ^Mlttj, ike gtett 
ihing O) to turn tkat xbilitf to gowl aoeount ; to pre- 
Tent ib runni^ into DHschief, and to incline it tovud 
things that are excellent. For what though one bad ill 
tiie leaniiDg of the schools P So nwch the worse would 
it be for himself uid for society, if his iBctinatJoo led 
hbn to make a Tile use of it. Thou^ a man have all 
knowledge, if be hare not soand moral principle witb 
it, he iethe more dangerous and pestilent, in propor- 
tion to his superior advantages and faculties. 

Every day's experience gives proof of this. The 
fratemitj of forgers, swindlers, and cheats, so numer- 
oas and formidable at the present instant, consists, for 
the mostpart, of menofgood education, as far asmeie 
learning is to be regarded. Of tkat they have more 
than &Q equal share. But their early moral educatiw 
having been neglected, their learning is a curse to them- 
selves and to all about them. Who would not chose 
his s<Hi should rather never learn to write, tbaa be 
%tempted and led by means of his adrmtness in penmu- 
ship, to the commission of felonious deeds tiiat voold 
£x him in " durance jHe?' for years or for life i And 
who can reuonably expect tiiat the learning ^ven his 
children will not be abused to their own shame and to 
the shame of their kindred, unless he takes at.least is 
much pains to sht^ ^s}>t thar moral frame, as in 
schooling them £ 

Moral education, without which tiiere is iiotlwig<tf 
literature or of science but is liable to be perverted (a 
the worst purposes, is to be begun from the cradle. 
The first $tep is to teach the infantile suliject implicit 
obedience to parental authority ; and then, to rule witfa 
such moderation and sweetness, that it shall entirely 
trust and love the hand that guides it. In this wy, 
(he good impressions made upon the y^oung min^, ire 
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likely to be isdetible, vid there is gcound to hope that 
tiie moral aiul lelt^Aug iaatnictioiis joa instil, wilt 
sink deep ia the heart. Nor is it precept alane that 
will Miffice. ThOTjiJi « precept upon jnecept" be giv- 
en ctuldreD, and their n.emories be stored never so well 
with moral and religious lore <i( the purest kind, it will 
be oC little avail except a corre^Ktndii^ example be- 
daily presented before their eyes. 

" it is well known to the students in omitiiologyr 
that the younglings of singing birds listen to the old 
enes, and carefully learn their notes." And this pro* 
penalty to imitation, is no less obvious in children. 
Like those little birdsj^or rather like little apes, tiiey 
are prone to mimic whatever is done or said in their 
presence, and especially the ways and manner; of their 
parents and instnicters. So that th^ example set be- 
fore them by those who have the c^re of their educa- 
tion, togetiier with that of their young companions, has,, 
of all human means, perhaps, the greatest influence in 
fonning and fixing their characters for life. 
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Of the power of the Inutgirmtion over tfoung mitiffs— 
instanced in Gewge Hopewell. . 

" The man that oocn did sell the haD'« skin 
Vime the beaet Wi, nu kill'd with bunling Mm." 
SaiEBEPBAaa. 

■ iv younger life especially, the imagination often runs 
■way with the judgment. A yOung man gifted with a 
ivann imagination, but whose judgment is immature 
for want of esperience, views things through a decep- 
tions perspective. His throblnng head teems with Sat- 
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teiH^ vistons. Eveiy thbg tb&t nay turn to lus ova 
&Toar, be takes for granted, and ever; untoward inci- 
dent, on the contrary, tiai maj chance to thwart ttA 
diuppoint him, he leare* out of hia calculatiou. A 
bold adventurer in the lottery of life, he feels qaite 
sure of drawing a prize i and his too great confidence 
is the very meuis of turning bini np a blank. For, .as on 
the one hand, it prevents that cxn and circnmspectioB 
in business which is necesiary to success, so, oo the 
other, it leads him to square his expenses not to biB ce- 
k1 circonutances, but to bis vinoDary prospects. 

Gemrge Hopewell, a goodly youth, took in & decent 
cargo of ideas for the voyage of life, but forgot to take 
with him a single idea of meeting with adverse winds 
and with misadventures. He was neither a simpletoa 
nor an ignoramus. An honest heart had he, and a bnua 
rather fertile than barren. He was weak in erne par- 
ticular only :— he was inclined to believe every thing 
that he found written in the Girtmicles of the XmagiMi- 
tion. In short, none was nti>re skilful in building aeriil 
castles; an art, which, though it always gives pleasure 
to the artist, very seldom brings him any profit. 

Thus equipped with mental stores, and famished alM 
with some cash, Hopewell begins business. He begins 
•n a large scale, and naturally enou^ ) for who, with 
a warm and pregnant imagination, could bear to be oc- 
cupied with small things P His great stoek in bade, the 
most of which, by far, he had taken on credit, be now 
^ewB with rapture. — " All this is worth — — and itt 
profits from the first turn, will increase it to die sum 
of' "" . Well, I can turn it seven times in seven yearif 
«nd shall then be worth full thirty thousand dollars clear 
to myself.'''^— Hopewell, so rich in prospective fnnds» 

• ftlMl readers msy recollect a psraerapfa in one of the pt> 
firs of tbe BriUih Spectator, veij lika to tbii. 
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feels asir be had this weblth dl in hand, and com^ 
quite up to the reasoaable expenses of a man already 
ivorA thirty thousand dollars. 

A worm may penetrate and eink a ship, as eft'ectually 
as the ball of a cannon,— Hopewell met with no uncom- 
moQ gust of adversity. Nothing did he lose by fire and 
water, and not much by bad debts ; yet his circumataa- 
cea grew more and more narrow year by year, till, in 
less than seven years, he became iasolvent to a consid* 
arpjile amount. All this was owing, or principally ow- 
ing, to one single ciraunstance — living upon prospect^ 
liis -outgoes constantly exceeded his incomes. If, in- 
||tead of being led away by the deceiving slut Ivtagina- 
ttoQ, he had all along conformed his management and 
the expenses of his living to his real circumstances, he 
might have had, if not wealth, at least competence.— 
Man; a-pr^mising and fine young man has been upset, 
by carrying more sail than his bark and his ballast could 

. And here permit mc to oftfer a serious «au(ion against 
running raslUy and deeply in debt— a ruinous impru- 
,dence, to which all the numerous, and, in some res- 
pects, respectable, family of the Hopewells, are ex- 
ceedingly prone. 

i- It is no new remark, and yet not the worse for wear> 
that n^ltitudes are undone as to their worldly affairs 
Ijyviewing things at a distance. 

It is thus the Hiconsiderate and sanguine deceive 
themselves when they contract heavy debts. Viewing 
the thing at a distance— ^at a distance of time — they 
^ew it in a false mirror. 

. In the days of our youth, and, as to many of us, eveB 
up to the days of our old age, we are apt to feel as if 
we should be mighty able to pay a debt six months or a 
twelvemontii hence. Imagination furnishes ua with 
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Ways and means in abuDdance for aftertiines, fliwif^ 
we have none for the present. Only give us a long pay 
day, and we can do Has, or we can do that. But tbt 
wheel of time presently brings round the siz'moDtbe, oi 
the twelvemonth, or the yet longer period. It vanialt' 
es like a dream : and the debtor, filing in his calcula- 
tions, if he calculated at all, is quite as unable to pay 
KB he was at the instant the contract was made. He it 
now in the hands of his creditor, who can spuoge hiai) 
or roiu him, as he pleases. 

I am not speaking of what might be, but of what feu. 
been in innumerable instances. The circumstances oT 
the iate times were such as to excite in the minds of ^ 
great portion of the people confident hopes of es^or- 
dinary profit and gain, and, meanwhile, credit was at- ' 
tainable more easily and in greater extent, than ever 
perhaps had been witnessed at any other period orin 
any other country. Corresponding with this state of 
things, there has heena general rashness of coura)i;e u 
respects plunging headlong into debt; and the direful. 
consequences are now seen and felt in all parts of tfe^ 
general community.-— For what is past there is no help; 
but the ills of past experience should teach us prudence 
for the time to come. 

Running in drfjt is a serious business, which, if prop- 
er caution be wanting, jeopardises not only proper^ 
but character also, and personal freedom. Of those 
who have been adventurous and rash in this resp^ct^ < 
how many have been utterly ruined in estate ? Hoir ' 
many have lost their credit and reputation P How many 
have forfeited the character for truth and integrity, to 
which they once had been fairly entitled ? How mtnj, 
prompted by the violent temptations arising out of 0ieir, 
Ambarrassed circumstances, have acted in a manner as- ' 
toniahing to all who knew them in their better days'? ' 
Credit, so inraluable to all who arg in any repnt^e 
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kind (^ basioess, and especialk^ to those who have lit- 
tle else to depend upon, is of a delicate and frail nature : 
it must be used with moderatioa, or it laagnishea and 
die9. A man disposed at all times to extend his cred- 
it as far as he possibly can, or to take up all the credit 
he can get, has roanj chances to one, of being a bank- 
rupt in credit as well as ia circumstances. 

A word to spirited young men ; a word that will ap- 
ply fully as well to a great many who are not young. 
If credit, long credit be oflered you — pause awhile ere 
ye swallow the bait. Calculate the thing on all sides, 
and in all its beariogs— its mischances, as well as its 
chances.— Credit, long credit, with interest, ff^tkin- 
terest I " There's the rub." This same interest is a 
derourer : it eats like a canker. 
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Of the foul nature and direful ^eets ef customartf 
gaming. 

The Play at Cards, which at the first was used for 
mere amusement,* no sooner was adopted by- avarice 
than it turned to be Oamivg ; — and, through this trans- 
mutation of its nature as well as name, it has proved 
one of the greatest scourges of community, every where, 
HI all the four quarters of the world. 

Avarice is a motiiei--sin, <^ whose numerous tvood 
OamiTtg ia the most haggard and wretched ; for how- 
ever abundant be its prey, it never thrives. It de- 
vours innumerable failings, and yet remains ever lean 

* The hiTeDtlon of Cards Is «ald to hare been for the par* 
poie of diTcrting the mind of a certain nuUnebtrtle kii^ of 
France. 
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itself. There ia & curse npon its basket and store ; e 
curse that bli^ts its gains, and tarns its enjoymenta to 
wormwood and gall. Neither is this to be wondered 
at, when We consider the objects of gaimng : the priii- 
riples of the art ; and the certain and necessary con- 
sequences of the practice or habit. 

The mm otpject of the gamester, is to acquire wealft 
by plundtr ; utterly regardless of the age, or sex, or 
circumstkoces, of any who fall into his toils. Forit 
m^es no difference whether ^e Tictim be a stranger 
orafamiliar acquaintance, aman of age and expcrien(j( 
or a stripling, an alien from hiablood orlus o^n rocs' 
«*'s son. 

Gamesters by profession, are a migratory trib^, at 
strongly marked with peouliarltres, as the Gypsiei. 
They have a jargon that is all their own j a jai^n, 
which, interlarded with oaths and blasphemies, is is 
common use at their board. Also, they have a kind ot 
police belonging exclnBivefy to themselves. Other men 
form themselres into distinct bodieB,/for valuable luid 
notde purposes } some for the iinprovenient'of the in^ 
vidua! members ; some for the fiirtherance of the arts 
and sciences j and some for the promotion of the holy 
caiise of Religion and Morality, and particularly 'irf 
Chari^ : and all thtisehavfe by-laws ind regiiliitioiis t(«'- 
responding to Hie worthiness of the ends in view. So, 
also, Gamestershavt a codeof lawe— the laws' Of flrf' 
tifale— perfectly corresponding, in the main-, to the bAS' 
ends they drive at. 

But it maylie said, anft indeed it has BeSn sald^ttit 
flie laws of the gamihg room prohibit /o!i? play,- undtf 
the penalty of expulsion ; Hitit a considerable potddn' 
of gamesters are men of rank, aiid of a deticale senie 
of honoui^— men who would sooner lose tlieir heartt' 
blood than trespass upon the rales of (he game. BcPR' 
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,0. The question 'then ariaea, What is fotd •play ?-— 
ts meaning, I believe, is pretty niuch oonSned to direct 
raud, or dowDiight cheating in the management of the 
ards. This touches the honour, and the moral sense^ 
orsooth, of gatnegters ; so that the delinquent, if his 
raud -be manifest, falls under the general r^robation, 
ukd is no longer considered as fit for the company of 
lentlemen. On theodierband,whatis/air}>2atf? As- 
3uredly» it lias a marvellous latitnije of meadiug. For 
iccording to the casuistry of even the mSIt upri^t and 
iAUtrable gamesters, '* Every advantage may be k^ti- 
inately taken of the young, the unwary, and &t uiebri- 
ited, which superior coolness, skill, address, uiA ac- 
tivity can supply.'* Yes, tiie gamester may inveigle 
the unwatyyouthtothe table, and artiiiDy lead him on, 
atep by step, till he has sb'ipped him of his whole pat- 
riraeny ; or ke may secretly help to intoxicate a fellow- 
iplayer, and, taking advantage of his inebriation, in- 
stantly plunge him into a condition ef wretchedneet 
and ruin-^e may do all this, and much more, and yet 
be considered as a fair giuneater, a gentleman of hon- 
our! 

"Die dreadfiit consequences of gaming are too nu- 
merous to be told In a short essay, and some of them 
are too obvious to need it I touch not upon the most 
anful part of the subject-r-the hopeless deaA oS the 
vnrepenting gamester, and fte peculiar terribleness o£ 
his andit Nor will the narrow liniits I have prescribed 
to myself permit me to det^ the deplor^>le conse- 
'(uences that this practice brings after it upon society 
Kt targe. I will only mention, therefore, some instan- 
ces of the harm whicli gamesters inevitably bring upon 
tbemselveg in the present life : meaning this for the spe- 
cial benefit of those, who are but in the thre^old of 
the pracUce. 

24 ^- , 
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** Everj wniabte propen^ty in the heart of man, ere- 
17 cndeuiDg tie, every sacred pledge, every honoia- 
Ue feeling, are Bet aside and forgotten when gamiag 
takes posseBsion of tiie human mind." This is not 
■aid at random ; it is the voice of truth and experience, 
and has been exemplified in innnmerable instancei- 
And yet the danger is neither seen nor apprehended, tj 
ihe young hegv"*^- Many a youth of fair pn>aiat 
enters npon the career of gaming, more out of thou^ 
lessness than viciousness. Not aware of the fraal 
with wMch the system is implicated, nor of the ttat' ' 
•f bad propensities that neceBsarilycnter into the coifr 
pomtioa of a gamester, he etepa into the fatal pttt 
without intention of pursuing it far, and without feat 
sf being lost in its labyrinths. But presently the Jqh 
rosy seizes him, and the {dague of it overspre&de Idi 
whole mind and heart. His love of gaming increaii^ 
alike, whether he g^ns or loses. It fixes, and aal^ 
were fascinates, his whole attention; eo diat vHlIf 
thing else i* nej^ected. The company he keeps, fit 
language he hears, the scenes of depredation he dai^ 
witnesses, poison, within hin, the source of moral Mr 
ing. The jealousy, the nge, the revenge, incidental tB 
the employ in which he is engaged, generate a ferod^ 
of temper. He is losttoali thatisgaod,andprepanl 
for every evU. He that, by habits of industry, iih|^ 
have been of competent wealth ; he that might hMy 
been the source of .|oy and felicity to an amiable wift, 
,Wid the fotber of a pri^eny that would have hlcoo<< 
his memoryi he that mi^t have been an ornament li 
society and an honor t« the family of man,^ — is,at Im^ 
a vagabond — as destitute of property as of primcij^e--- 
the grief and shame ot bis kindred'— itesiidied «f At 
World, Mid a burden to himself. 
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NUMBER LXXX. 

Oj the alituisf insuperable power of ffoMt. 

The Brazilians, had been so long and so generally 
inured to ihe abominable practice of eating human flesh, 
that the Christian Missionaries found it less difficult to 
reform them of any other of their evil practices than of 
this. The chief joy of those savages was in their can- 
nibal feasts ; the women and the children, as well s» 
m^men, partaking of them with equal delight; inso- 
much that nothing was hard^ of cure thui this uunat- 
ural appetite. 

Mr. Southey, in his history of Brazil, relates a: story 
of the following tenor. No very long time after the 
P^uguese had obtained possession of Brazil, a Jgsuit 
Spdertook to christianize a Brazilian woman of great 
a|^ He catechized her, he instructed her, as he con- 
C^ed, in the nature of Christianity; and finding her 
M'the point of death, he began to enquire whether 
^ere was any kind of food which she could take.— 
'*!Grandam," said he (that being the word of courtesy 
4^ which it was usual to address old women) " if I 
inre to get you a little sugar now, or a mouthful of 
eMne of our nice things which we get from beyond the 
■ea, do yon think you could eat it F"— -'< Ah, my grand- 
son," replied the old woman, " my stomach goes against 
ctery thing. There is but (me thing which I think I 
toold touch. Jf I had the little hand of a little tapum 
hay, I iMnk I comld pick the little bones ; — hit woe is 
me, there is no one to go out and shoot one for vtel" 

As this extraordinary morsel of history, corroborates 
an observatioR not un&eqnently made, that, with some 
sf the pagans amongst whom christian missionaries have 
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laboured, cannibiditiii has been foond the most inotn- 
bte of any of dieir vices ; at tiie sanie time it ertrildig- 
Ij exemplifies, generally, the iJmost incurable aatu« 
of inveterate riciouft hidnts. It is a coimterpftrt to ftit 
portion of inspiration which represents it as extrerar 
If difficult, and next to impossible, for nat that is ac- 
customed to do evil, to learn to do well. 

It is a provri^ial saying, that Habit is second oatare-, 
meaning, I conceive, that n^ateirer of taste^ appetitf, 
inclination, or affection, we acqnire^by habit, it beconu 
as satural to us as if it were b<mi with ns. Tias if i 
-thing obvious to general experience and abservationr- 
But there is one other tlnng near akin to it, wbic^ 
diough not quite so obvious, is pe^iaps equally trne. 
It is this : the second nature that has grown out of enl 
habits cleaves to us, in some degree, as long as we live, 
and that notwithstanding principles of real pietjit 
heart. 

It is freely admitted that the Grandam, whose strange 
story has just be<en rehearsed, was merely a nomtD^ 
christian, and but very imperfectly instructed in em 
.the doctrioal knowledge of our holy religion. But np- 
^se the reverse of this ; suppose she had become a chris- 
tian indeed i What then ? No doubt she Wottid have 
abborred the idea of shooting a tfipua boy, that At 
nightpickthelittlebonesof his tittle hand. Nododit 
the would have abhorred cannibalism as a monstrow 
crime : but it is not quite so certain tlmt her app^ 
would at all times iiave been entirely free from hank- 
erings after fhe unnatural food to which she had beei 
80 long accustomed, and which-, ef all things, wasthe 
most delicious to her taste. 

The truth is, any one who contracts bad habits, id- 
uite into his garrison inveterate and restless foes, 
which he can never entirely expel. Sometimes he naj 
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seem to get a complete mastery of them, vihen, of a 
fiuddeD, they muster saew their rebelliouB forces and 
quite overpower him. dr even though, by tiie force of 
moral and religious principle, along with ever'Wakeful 
vigilance, he keep under these foes, yet they give him 
incessant alarm, inquietude and vexation. They are 
the torment of Ms life, and embitter his last moments* 
Zd many a virtnous bosom there is a hard stm^le, be- 
tween principle and propensity ; between a deep sense 
f^ duty, morality and religion, and the violence of ap- 
petites and passions that had been nourished by ludi- 
j^ till they weregrown up togiguiticstrengtb. Astmg- 
gle, in which, though virtue gtun the victory, it is gain- 
ed at the expense of pains which are neither few nor 
small— of pains, comparable to those occasioned by cut- 
tii^ olT a hand, or plucking out an eye. So true is it, 
that vicious baUta are either our ruin and destruction, 
or, at the best, they will be a plague to us, however 
luiich we may wish and strive to uproot them utterly 
from our minds and hearts. 

It was with reference to the almost invincible force 
ef habit, that the wise man penned the aphorism so wor- 
tjiy tobe put in letters o£ gold, and hnog up in theman- 
sion ofeverj rising family; — " Train up a child in^thfr 
way he should go ; and when he is okl he will not de^ 
part from it.^ Upon the same principle of tiie power 
ef habit, if, reversing the aphorism, you train up your 
child in the way he should not go ; if you countenance 
his faults ; if you encourage, ratiiep than check his vi- 
ces, there are many chances to one, that shame and ru- 
in will be his portion. But thou^ this is clearly the 
Toice of truth and experience, yet many infatuated par- 
ents lull themselves in the expectation that the faults 
^ (hur children will be cured by time : a notion no less 
fatal than it is false. Indeed, time may perchance cor- 
84" 
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Met the onora of incxpnienee, or the mere fotlks oT 
chtliUiood asd imattture youth} btttnatiDimor»HtiBfr» 
Bot red noiottsnew of dis^ition tmd acHoa — not 
&lB«diood, fraud, pnrfaneness, proffigacy, or any real 
vice thkt cao b« named. Diseaa«9 o! the mind, like 
Awe of the body, HsuaUy become the more isTetente 
by time. Hme ripena the inceptive fsultiness into 
Wnt; gpad time i^wn atrengthenB and con&rms tift 
indfneiit halnt> Every day adds somewhat to iti , 
■trUigth ; every new indulgence gives it a firmer root; 
BBd it incorporates itself at last with the very filves tf 
tiie heart. 

See the knurly oak, which fto arm of flesh can bend, 
which nothing but the bolt ttf heaven ean riTe;— ^t 
tame eak was once a pliant twig. •'' 

Gnard, then, with utmost care,— let parents guard 
thdr children, and let all those of the youi^ who have 
come to years of discretion guard themselves, — aghast 
the inceptive ingress of any and every vicious hitat : 
fot^- 

" When the Tax bai once got id hit nose. 

He sooD Sods dmidj to make bis bod; enter .'^ 

" Sbjkmpbarc; 



NUMBER LXXXI. 
Cf tt« World. 



Two English poets, of eminent but very uneqnal ge- 
nhis, are diametrically in o|^osition to one another in 
their descriptions of thesame great oIgecb—Z%« Warii. 
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The fdlowi^ Yme^ of Wltaa give only tht Mg^ 
slA« of ^ picture. 

" Wfierefbre Hid nature pttai bet bonoties fbrlb 
With luah a fiill and untritbdratrlag band ; 
Coverii^ the eartb nith odouri, fruits, aod Hookli 
Tliro[u;iiig tbe seas with Gpanti innamurable. 
But all to please aDd sate tbe curioni taste 
And gire-uiibcMmded pleamre QBto mui ?" 

On ihe coirtfary, flie disappoiDted Dr. Young, cantem- 
plating the World throu^ tbe ^leen and gloom of his 
own humour, describes it as an abode altogether dis- 
mal. 

" A part, boir sinall, of this temtqueoits globe 
}« t«aanted by mao ! the reit a waste, 
Bocks, deserts, fi-cizen ie»a, and biiraiog sands, 
Wild haunts of roonsters. poisons, stiags aud death '. 
Socb is earth's lUelancbDly map !" 

A melancholy map indeed j but, thank God, not the 
true one. 

TTiCTcare some ^ho Beem to make it a- point of con* 
science to speak disparagingly of the world they live 
in, as if they thought it were. honouring th^ Maker to ' 
despise his workmaQship. True enough, it is an evil 
world ; and why ? It is not so of itself, but by reasOTi 
of the evilneas of the race of moral beings that inhabit 
iti It is the moral, rather than the natural map of the 
world, (hat is unamiable and hideous. 

The original frame of tbe world was good : a com- 
modious, beautiful and superb mansion, altogether fit 
f«r the abode of an order of sinless creatures com- 
pounded of the rational and the animal natures. And 
notwithstanding the frightful change it underwent by 
vaeans of the apostacy, it is still in itself, a good world ; 
that is to say, it is a building well adapted to the condi- 
tion of the guilty tenants — " prisoners of hope" — who 
are destined to pass a short residenee in it. What 
though the "them and the thistle," the noxious weed 
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■Dd die prickt; britr, grow up spcmtaaeonsl;, wlukt 
{tlante and trees tfast Are good for food mast be cultiva^ 
ted with great care and toil i And wbat though man is 
impelled to eat his bread in the sweat of hia face> and 
to be daily mustering up the resources of his mind and 
body in order to reduce stubborn matter to his use and 
convenience P All this is entirely befitting his presoit 
condition, to wit, tiie depravation of his affections, ap- 
petites and passions, and his state of trial : it pre- 
cludes the posaitnlity of general idleness, nhich would ' 
render him more vicious by many degrees tlian he is 
now. "What thou^ crosses and disappointments, sick- 
ness and sorrow, are common to the lot of man, and 
there is snch an emptiness or deficiency in even the best 
of his enjoyments that not a single individual of the 
whole nice is in all respects happy i These very evils 
are preventives of moral evil. Throu^ the divine in- 
fluence, in a thousand instances they curb our passions, 
humanize our dispotdtions, and bring our minds to a 
right state of recollection and to new and better pur- 
poses of action. And finally, what though besides thai 
wordly enjoyments are ever mixed with alloy and are 
ever nnsatis&ctory, life itself is frut and fleeting? 
What though Death is daily mowing dowta bis thousands 
and tens of thousands witJiout distinction of ^e or de- 
gree f Awful as is this law of mortality, and clearly 
evincrreasitisof original transgression, tt Ts adispen^ 
ntion of which there is mora) necMsi^. If men were, 
in this world, immortal, or held their lives, npon a se* 
cure lease, for hundreds of years, in all probabili^ a-great 
proportion of t&em would extend their truisgressions 
(ar beyond the present bounds rf human depravity. 
Hie consciousness of the shortness and brittleness^ 
life, bridles in avarice and ambition. The fear of death 
is a strong curi* upon appetite and puaion. Seafh 
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bredts in piecei gigantic sdiemes of oppreswm, iiUvr^ 
ers the world from unfeeling i^preasorsj scatters abroad 
the BDi^ihteoas hoards of aTaiicious worldlings, and is 
the great humbler of upstart pride and am^oce. 

It is, I repeat, the moroZ condition and conduct of 
the tenant^ that mars the beaatj and poisons the com- 
forts of the tenement. The promised " new earth> 
' wherein dwelleth righteousness," would be no unhappjr 
world even with the physical fona and properties of the 
one we inhabit. 

Were the heavens above as Mack as sackcloth, or 
glaring with light of a frightfuLhue, and were the earth 
beneadi us presenting to our senses nothing but objects 
of di^st and horror ; theuj indeed, the world would 
correspond with tiie rueful descriptions which querulous 
guiius has given of it^ Then, indeed, the fc^lowing. 
lines of poetry would possess no less truth than beautj. 
■" For all ! what ia there of inrerior blfUi, 
That breatben, or ei>eeps apou Iha dust of earlli. 
What wretched craainre, of what wretched kinif, 
T?iaa inau more weak, calamitouH and blind ?" 

But the truth is, though fallen man is weak, and blind, 
and sinful, yet his eartiity condition, so far from being 
ealamitausbejond that of ail other creatures, is attend- 
ed wift a great many circumstances of comfort and 
delight. 

llie earth, even in its present state, is filled with the 
goodness of the beneficent Creator ; and Man is the- 
object of hia especial care and bounty. Is it nothing 
that, above and around us, light and colours, with their 
corresponding shades, are infinitely diversified, to 
soothe and gratify the eye? That we are furnished with 
such sweet and melodious sounds to charm the ear? 
Tlmt the earth aftbrds such a variety to delight the pd- 
ate P That it ia decked with the enamel of innumera- 
ble flowers of varied colours and delicious fragrance i 
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That by a nice admixture of the dlffereat species of air, 
tiie atmosphere is so eiactly Ettted for respiration i l^at 
the Btlk-wmm spins to adorn, the sheep bears a fleece 
to warm, and the ground itself yields the radiments tS 
fine linen to array, our frail bodies P That, in aH parts 
of the world, there is furnished a supply of medica- 
nenta for tiie particular diseases of the climate P liat 
Kre, Air,antl Water, along With agreat variety of mm-- 
erals, are madey in so many ways, to minister to th» 
convenience and adornment as well as to the snbsistenct 
of oar race P — Is all this aggregate of earthly benefits 
and Messings to be accounted as nothing ? Shall Jfoi^ 
loaded as he is with so many unmerited temporal bles- 
sings, complain and fret because they are mixed with 
natural evil ? Especially shall he do it when a full moi- 
ety of die calamities he suflera are brought upon him, 
not by the direct hand of Providence, but by bis own 
follies and crimes ? 

To love the word more than Him who made it, and 
life more than Him who gave it, is tliat worldly-mind- 
edness which is base and eriminat. But a moderate w 
subordinate love of the woi'ld^f life, and of alt its in-' 
socent enjoyments, along with lively gratitude to the 
Donor, is what becomes our rational and moral nature. 
'Whereas, on the other hand, to think or speak coQteiB]^- 
taously of the common gifts of Providence, betcteH- 
u little of humili^ as of thaokfuloess. 
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Of^ two most tuted mttho4sfor eomriKneij^ cenver- 
saUotL 

The old Persian rule, not to speak till there is some- 
fting weighty to say, though well enough in theiwy, k 
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too difficult of practice. For, with moBt of mankind, 
and eapecially those who have the phlegm of the En- 
glish, or the Dutch blood, in their veins, it would be 
«a intolerable restrictioit iqKiu the freedom of speech. 
ConTeraation is s soil of commerce* in which there 
is absolute uecessitf ftf the circulation of coia «f ^all 
denomiDatiofls, as, well as of that which is possessed of 
gjreat intrinsic value. Not that countenance is ever, or 
on afiy account, to be gives to base coin. Far from the 
pale of colloquial commerce be the profane ontfa, the 
obBcene or impioos jeet, tiie opm m* covert slander, the 
language of deceit and Oilsehood : far from it be every 
word of immor^ or indecent tenor. It must however 
be admitted, for such i» &b fact, that, in canjit^ oa 
this kind of commerce, "tiiere is ni^gent need ef snail 
<^nge, and of a great deal of it. For lack of this 
li^t commodity, maaj a man of deep learning and ex- 
cellent moral ([ualities, makes but a wretched figure in 
any other compan; than that of the learned. And how 
ean it be otherwise P since no part of his capital ia a- 
dapted to the commerce of common life. 

For the most part It is mm^ difficult to set talk a go- 
ing, than to keep it going after it is b^gun. Now tius 
difficulty often arises from a fastidious or sqneami^ 
feeling i each one adhering too strictly to the afbre- 
nentioned rule, not to speak till soraeAtng of conse- 
c^uence is thought of to be sdd* For which reason, the 
inteirview begins with profound ulence : the individu- 
als gazing upon one anotiier, and each longing to put 
"Qie tongue in motisu, but all alike unable to find a per- 
tin^it observation to commence with. And what ren- 
ders the case more deplorable, is, that the longer the 
silence is continued, the hu-der it is to break it. 

Now to obviate this distresung difficulty, custom has 
introduced into colloquial commerce a aingiilar kind of 
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HMll change censistiDg of truisms, or self-eTident ■&;- 
ii^s. Ai &a nuumer of speet^ is fairly within lite 
conpafls vi every Mie'a rinlUy, so It has the advantage 
of always steering dear of contradiction. 

A. and B. for example, hiqppening to meet together, 
tke one instantly stters a tnuHm, which Ae -other a- 
greee to forthwith, affirming roaniUy, and v^tHout any 
meatal reservation, HiMt the iMng is even bo : And Aai 
the eud affinaant, in Jtis torn bt^ngs farib asotiier tru- 
iam, liiuh, tite pqliteness df &e first speaker accedes 
t9 widi a prompt pntfeasipn of nndoubting belief 9y 
tiiia time, or at least after tiie interchange of seme 
half a d(»«n tmitms, i^te cosveraation begins either to 
dsepm or to tower ; and pertidventure it becomes qoite 
edifying 4n -ita 'pn^resB. 

There is no single source so profific of auxiliarieG of 
tallt, or rather of means to begin it witk, as the weath- 
<r. It is |dea8aat«r m^ileasant, warm orcool^ wet or 
dry, calm, breezy, or boisterous. The auvcithcr sbiites 
4V it does not. There are ugns in the heavens, sooK- 
timee of run, sometimes of snow, sometimes of cojd. 
Not an evening passes over ns, but is either motmy or 
ttury, (HT else cloudy and darksome: md the moon 
herself assumes several different phases in the ctarse 
of her month. 

Now all -this, along with a great deii of kindred mat- 
ter hsudes, rnmisfaes a sever-fuling abandance to be- 
gmtalk, cspedally in the climate we live in, wluclif 
more fortunately Eik our colloqay than our corporeal 
we^f is ao perpetually varying. Whether it rains or 
shines, whether it be cahn or windy, whether the eve- 
ning be lightsome er dismal daric jin short, whatever 
turn the weather happens to take, we report the naked 
truth ef it to such persons as we fall in company with, 
«nd they Iraiddy acknowledge tbitt, io-good soottf Aeir 
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owit irapreasions and opinions perfectly accord with 
oars. 

Grant, that these truisms, -or common-place remarks, 
can neither iiiBtruct nor entertain ; jet they' do no harm, 
and meanwhile are of special use in the threshold of 
conversation. But though taOcen seem licensed to 
make a free use of them, the same indulgence Uftigs 
not to speakers and writers. This is so impMW a 
distinction, that were it generally minded, many adia* 
course and speech would be abridged one half at least, 
and many a massy Tolame wtmld shrink into a puny 
pamphlet 

Another method of commencing converaatioD, par- 
ticularly with strangers, is assuling them with ques- 
tions that " come home to their business and bosoms." 
This method has venerable antiquity of its side. Whence 
comest, and whither goest thvu ? What is tAy occupa- 
tion, atid of what people art thou ?— are questions, with 
whidi travellers were wont to be greeted at first ught, 
in times of old, when manners were natural and unso- 
phisticated ; and they seem always to have bwn an- 
swered as frankly, and with the like good humour, aa 
they were asked. 

Nor is this custom defensible solely upon &e ground 
of its claims to high antiquity ; for, placed merely on 
its own bottom, much might be said in favour of it. In 
the first place, it gives the strangOT a &tr opportunity 
of talking iU>out himself | an employment, for the most 
part delicious to the heart both of man and woman. — 
Furthermore, it shows that the querist, as a fellow mem- 
ber of Ac great human 6.mily, feels a lively interest in 
behalf of every one of that family he meets. And final- 
ly, it discovers a fund of curious inquisitiveness, inher 
«nt in the breasts of none but ingenious mortals, and 
which, under proper encour^ment, seldom tails of 
25 
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tonui^ to Mine good accoDnt. Lodt ye : Hm A&ein- 
ui, lAo were oS all men the moet ingenious, bsd a av- 
perabanduice pf tkis same curiosity : whilst, on tlte 
otber bud, we are told by tniTell«rs and voyager*, of 
Ktii»m tribei now exiting, wbo nanifest no curiosity 
atall; uB4.that4»rcnmttan«e ia coaaidered as a. clear 
maA,9i tiieir st«^^- 

U|Kmtbe whole, however, if I mi^t be pennitted to 
pse an opinkm on ■« nice a point, I would say, tbmt to 
bog^B (Mp^eiMtion «nth remains upon the weather, is 
th« better way of the two ; especially, since the Taria- 
blenesa of onr climate fumiBhes a udloquial stock of 
tii9t awt *l!Q^7 eoongh for the th — sandfli gennatioa. 



NUMBER LXXXni. 

qf lie ingidiilwncM of OiUdren. 

Oiis.otfliiedi<tiHctive qualities of oor nature kfiie 
jtrinnpleofcnriosi^j whereby we are distingiiisbable 
even OKire clearly, than by the principle of reaam, 
Aon the brute aninula, aS which sererai Linda ae^ 
poneasedof some small degree of rational faculty, hat 
Tery seldom, or never, manifest an inquiaitive cuiiositf 
after any Jund of iitfonuation. Whereas, in our own 
xpe^es, the diBposition to pry «Bt the ffow, and the 
n^y, is sometimes seen from the very cradle, and ia 
always to he. regarded asan auspicious token ; it be- 
ing, in fact, the germin of all fiiture improTement— the 
genuine bud of intetlectual fruit. Nor scarcely is it 
«oncetvdil^ how ^px^t advantage mig^t be taken of 
«uch a towud.dispewtion, were it under die constant 
loanagement of superior skill wuted, with patiuit in- 
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dustry . But, in the nnrtiire and thdniag vp of AH- 
dren, this important particular is, for the roost par^ 
OTeriooked, and their early curiosi^ either damped of 
miadirected. And, in this waj, many are made dnl- 
lards or frivolous, who mi^thare been ^aped to intel- 
lectual excellence. 

" Curiosity in children," observes the aUtSMlH* 
Locke, " is but an appetite after knowledge, adfl 'Aere- 
fore ought to be encouraged in thero, not only as a good 
si^, but as the great instrument nature has provided 
to remove that ignorance they are bom with ; airt 
which, withont this busy inquisitiveness, will make 
them dull and useless creatures." 

Tie passage here quoted, is a text, which might fnr- 
nish matter enough for a long practical discoone on 
education. But my design is, only to throw out hints 
to be improved and enlai^d upon by the intelligent 
reader. 

Were we ourselves cast upon a strange country, 
where every thing was unknown to us, and were des* 
tined to spend our lives there, our only way ©f acquir- 
ingthe knowledge ofit, would be by questioning the 
experienced inhabitants. Accordingly, if not down- 
ri^t dolts, we should feel disposed to ask tiiem a mul- 
titude of questions, of which the most part would seem 
frivolous, ImpeHinent, and even ridiculous, to tiiose 
. -who knew the counti^ well. Now, should they i^, 
ivith one accord, refuse to answer our questions, or turh 
its off with false or improper answers, or laugh us to 
scorn for our ignorance and impertinence, and even 
proceed to chide us vrith contumelious expressions, for 
the ittterroption and (rouble given them by onr ihquid- 
flvencss ; such treatment would naturally damp and 
' discourage us, and involve us at laat in Ae hopeTeis 
'CDoditio&of content^ ignnrance. 
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But iboiild we there, find only a few \o heed our in- 
quiries ; to give patient and correct answers to our 
qnestions; toencouFBge our curioBit^ bj the gentle- 
neu of their manner and the readiness of their replies ; 
Ikiw deeply, should we feel ourselves indebted to those 
precious few, and how happily facilitated would be mt 
progtt»! 

And such as this, but yet more eminently so, is the con- 
dition of httle children. Not merely are they Btran- 
gera in a strange land ; they are come into a world 
vfaere, to then, every thing is new and strange ; a 
world, of which, and of all theran, they are utterly ig- 
norant. And how do these newly-born dtizens of tiie 
world act P Why, jnst as persons come to years, would 
act under the like circumstances. God hath given then 
an appetite for knowledge, and they seek afler it with 
ardency. What is this? What UOtai made for? One 
it it done, and why is it so P These, uul scores of sim- 
ilar qnestions, are aslced in early childhood; and 
though tiiey would be impertinent and ridiculous if 
coming from the lips of adult age, yet from the month 
of these little prattlers they are strictiy proper. Ta 
thtm the informatitHi they enquire after is material, 
tiiou|^ their qnestions may seem trifling in the eyes of 
Aose to whom the things are long since known. 

A great deal might be ntade oat of the inqui^tive- 
aess or curiosity, so natural to children. If righUy 
nanaged, it would be the main-spring of intellectaal 
improvement. Were their enquiries properly encoura- 
ged, it would lead them to think for themselves ; it 
would put them upon the exercise of their reason, as 
well as of their memory; and would settie in them 
the habit of enquiry. At the same time, whenever 
titere were observable in them a forward periness, or 
My real impertinence, it might easily be checked with- 
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out dampening dieir ciuiout^, b^ parents or teacheiv 
possessing anj constderalrie degree of prudence and 
skill. 

But all this, requires a consideHible degree of toil. 
It is by much the eaaier wij, barely tO give the diild « 
lesson to learn by heart, and whip him if his memofj 
fail, than to aid in enlightening and efitar^tu^ tiie in- 
fantif e faculties of his ttnd^vtanding. And A, tte gen- 
emlly take this easier way. We stop their little mouths, 
when they presume to istermpt, or pUKde nS) wiili 
(heir questions, and, instead of enconraig^ng tiiem to 
start sut^ects of themselves, we confine them to our 
own prescriptions. We pinion the young mind, and 
then bid it soar. 

Some parents, observing cafefully the old provert, 
to ** nip in the bud," indignantly rebuke the. inquisi* 
tiveness of their children, as insufferable impertinence. 
And sure enough, such children are eKctuatty nipt in 
the bud i for it is ten to one, that d«y will never be- 
come men and women of enquiring minds. OtherS)- 
again, turn offthequestionsof their children with false 
answers, and thereby directly leadthem to the practice 
of lying. I have seen fathers, BO stately and stern, 
that their children scarcely durst speak to them, and' 
much less familiarly to question them.. And I have 
seen schootmasters, whO' would requite the familiar 
(]uestion of a little pupil', with a frightening frown, if 
Bot with a hard blow. 

25* 
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yUMBERLXXXIV. 

Of the ii^taence of Early Impreisiona ujnn ail tht 
foUowivg periods of life. 

Mb. Locke, in his itmluable treatise concermag 
Edncatisn, relates the stocjr which here follows : 

" There was in. a town inthe west,anunof diatuA- 
ed bnuD, whom the boys ni«d to teaze, when he came 
in thdr way. This feUow one day seeing in the streets 
one of those lads that used to vex him, stepped into a 
cuUer's shop he was near, and there seizing on a naked 
Bword made after the boy, who, seeing him coining ho 
aimed, betook himself to his feet, and ran f<x his life, 
and, by good luck, had strength and heels enough to 
reach his father's house before the madman could get 
up to him. The door was only latched ; and when he 
had the latch in lus hand, he turned about bis head to 
see how near his pursuer was, who was in the entrance 
of the porch with his sword up, ready to strike, and he 
had just time to get in and clap to the door to avoid 
the blow, which, thou|^ his body escaped, his mind did 
not This frightening idea made bo deep an impres- 
sion there, that it lasted many years, if not all hie life 
after; for, telling this stoiy when he was a man, he 
■lud, that after that time till then, he never went in at 
that door (that he could remember) at any time, with- 
out looking back, whatever business he had in his head, 
or how litlle soever before he came thither, he thoo^t 
of this madman." 

This instance, though a most extraordinary one, is 
rather so in degree than in kind ; for thousands have 
been haunted all their life time with fri^tening ideas 
■ received in childhood. 
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I will venture to Hj it down as a positian at kwt 
probable, tiiat tiie childrea ctf Adam's race are bom in- 
to the world verjr much alike, excepting the rare in- 
stances of idiotism. Their facolliea and inclinatiwH 
are nearlj the same, and the differences which appear 
ia after-times, are owing, in a great measure, to the in- 
strucUon the; receive, the company the; keep, and the 
manner in which they are managed. This assumption 
is, I humUy conceive, fully defen^lo on the broad 
grsund of reason and experience, and too obvious to es- 
cape general observation. But it is far less obvious, 
though equally true, that early impressions contribute 
very materially to making the di^reuce in human 
characters — relative to their tastes, their dispositions, 
and the bent of their faculties. 

Whilst the infant is yet cradled in tlie mother's arms, 
long ere it can articulate words, it is beginning to re- 
ceive impressions, which will influence, more or less, 
the future periods of life. And though we know not 
in what precise degrees such early impressions operate ) 
liowfar their opposites render some irascible, revenge- 
ful, or sullen, and others mild, well -tempered, and so- 
cial ; how far they contribute to the firmness of the fu- 
ture character on the iHie hand, and to a cowardly ti- 
midity on the other;— yet it ia beyond all reasonable 
doobt, that their influence is great and durable. 

The Arabs of die Great Desert, hare all a sameness 
of character among themselves, together with striking 
points of difference from every other class of mankind ; 
and their character has been all along the same, from 
the time of the patriarch Jacob to the present day. Nor 
is it altogether unaccountable, though truly wonderful. 
For they have all, and always, been used to the same 
visHde scenery, and derived their earliest as well as 
later impression* from th« same otyects and sources. 



N«w, wen U poniUe ts revcne &« cmdttioiiB of tw 
acwtf-ban iBfiuitft— the Me ta Anb, and the other af 
gwd chriatun pueaiige-^-by plado); esck in the familj 
«rtlModier; it U fall Ukeljthkt the Utter, when cew 
to Jtmn, trauM be altogether am lahmaelite ib feeiiiig 
ud maantrt, and the former c«aaidet«bl<r asrimihlMl 
to the family tiwt adopted him. Nay there wovM be 
no great baurd Ib nTing farther — It is fall likely Out 
.Ihii asaimilction ir«ttld b^n to be TisMe in each, a- 
tecedenU; to aey direct and poBttive educatioa ; tfait 
the one would take tfte stamp d'tiie fierce and fnrioat- 
looking mother, while at her breast ; and flurt ti>e ott- 
er, at the same early p^od, would b^n to be oppo- 
sitely DMHilded, from impressi<Hi9 occasioned by Hie 
mildneas and sweetaess of maternal care. 

A simple metrical verse leunt in infancy^ is clearif 
remembered for scores of years. And ranch mwe ; 
early incidents occasioning horror, terrtH-, distressiDg 
^larae, or violent indignation, leave such deep and £9- 
tinct impressions upon the memory as are seldom, or 
nerer, eShced entirely. I am told by a respectaUe, 
pioDs woman, advanced very tar in age, that,, erea 
now, as all along heretofore, she seldom shuts her eyei 
for sleep bat she is bannted with the borrible spectres 
as it were, of the savage Indians who murdered her fa- 
ther and mother before her face when she was a little 
child. How great must have bc^ the whole amoantof 
■her suSerinp from that circimHtance, dari^ the long 
space ofupwards of sixty years 1: 

And neither few nor small, thrangbovt the wholr 
•eoBrse of tiieir lives, must have been their sufiering^ 
whose infantile minds had been accQstomed ts the 
frightening bugbears of snpentitiM. Ftn- even thoHgb» 
in riper yens, their reason sboald' convince them nonr 
so cUarly of tiw absnrdity of BHch ioars, yet tile imynaa 
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apoD the imagination is indelible. Times have been, 
when stories of witchcraft, of spectres in the dark, and 
especially about the sepulchres of the dead, were com- 
monly reported and fully believed ; when a candle 
burning blue, was the sign of a spirit in the houae; 
vhen the tallow rising up against the wick of the can- 
dle, was styled -a winding-sheet, and reckoned an omea 
of death in the family ; and when a coal in the shape 
of a coffin, flying out of the fire toward any particular 
person, betokened that the death of that person was 
near. — With what labonr and piuns did they weave for 
themselves, and for &eir children, the web of misery I 
Id those ages of gloomy superstition, which even now 
are but recently past away, the real ills of life were fiu- 
exceeded by tiie imaginary ones. 

But to return from this digression : children posses- 
sed of a more than common susceptibility of shame, 
may be injured for life by putting that distressful feel- 
ing to a too severe trial | and others may be made 
shameless by shaming them too often ; while a temper 
n&tUrally stiff* and unyielding, may be turned to re- 
vengeful, and made desperately malignant, by impres- 
sions of injustice and cruelty experienced in the season 
of childhood. 

In families, arid in schools, where almost the popish 
iaquisition is practised upon the children $ where they 
are compelled to confess unproved and unprovea- 
ble faults, and sometimes made, by the torture of the 
-whip or ferule, to confess faults of which they are not 
guilty; — huw pernicious are the impressions left upon 
their minds, which, ever after, will rankle in their mem- 
ories ! And so again, when children, by bad manage- 
ment at first, are made disgusted with their learning, 
seldom, and not without great difficulty, can they bo 
brought to love it heartily thereafter. 
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NUHBKl LXXXV. 

Gf ealamitom rewrws in reapeet to tdtrldly circim- 



" Think how (Mi 
And full ofdtDgetU the life of mu, 
NoK prosperoui, noif adTene i nho feels no illi 
Stionld tberabrs ftu tbem i and when fortnne iiailci 



Iti tills free, commercial, speculating and moTte7-loT- 
ing country, the wheel of fortune is turning up blanks 
and prizes alternately ; some families decaying and 
unking, and others rising to wealth ; tiie griefs of Ae 
Airmer greatly overbalancing the real joya of the latter. 

One of the bitterest calamities of life, is the sudden 
fall from affluence, or competence, to poverty. Not 
that what we call poverty, is so very dietressiiig of it- 
self. In some countries it implies a privation of the in- 
dispensable necessaries of life, or the sufferance of hun- 
ger and nakedness : but kere, few are so poor but ths^ 
with prudent care and assiduous industry, they may 
provide themselves with wholesome food and comforta- 
ble raiment. Multitudes, in this country, of Oie poor- 
er classes, are neither the least contented, nor the least 
happy. Unaccustomed to the elegancies and luxuries 
of life, they feel no hankering after them | and accus- 
tomed to earn their bread by their toil, they regard la- 
bour as no hardship. It procures them two veiy essen- 
tial enjoyments— keen appetite and sound sleep : and, 
with respect to real and heartfeltjovialneBB,,they,ver}' 
often, have more than an equal share. 
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That degree ot.forerty wluch includes not in it, tlie 
piQching want of nti ntceuariet, wouads the wind 
alme : and it often deeplf wounds the minds (tf those 
who have fidlen fr«n easj and pl«nttf)il circamstences. 
To tkemit is an evil indeed. A comparison of die past 
with the present, renders the present irksome to tiiem, 
if not intolcnUile. !%« real or ina^narj neglects they 
esperience in sooictT', and friHn even their former famil- 
iars, plant as it were thorns in their hearts. Time 
wears away, however, thepungencj ctf first trnpressioas. 
There is (and the goodness of the Creator is clearly 
manifested in it) as it were a principle of elastici^ in 
the minds of human b^ngs, which enables them to re- 
cover themselves when cruriied down by the shocks of 
adversity, and to accommodate after a while, their feel- 
ings to Aeir circomstancea with marvellous facility. 
Bat far ^ve and beyond this, the balm that Religion 
furnishes, has fte never-failing virtue of removing the 
corrosions of the heart, occaMoned by wot4dly misfor- 
tunes. 

No hnman prudence can always secure its subject 
from disastrous reverses in worldly circumBtances. In 
times of old, '* there came a great wind from the wilr 
demess,and emote the four corners of tiie house" in 
which the sons and daughters of the man of tiie East — ' 
as distinguished for braevolence and charity as for' 
wealth—'' were eatiog, and drinking wine." In a sin- 
gle hour, his vast substance, and the natural heirs to it, 
vere all swept from him. And recent experience 
teaches, that in Amnica as well as in Asia, a great 
wind may destroy in a single hour, what many years 
of painful iudnstry had accumulated. The moat flat- 
tering condition of worldly prosperity is sometimes 
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found to be like the smoothness of (be surface of tfte 
WAters, in their af^roximation to a cataract.* 
■ But diough it is BOt in the f>ower of prudence to »• 
core eardi]; pDesessioos in ^1 cases ; jet often, and 
for the most part, tbej are lost b; iroprndeDce. It' 
ought to be held in general rememlMrance, " that notii- 
ing will supply the want of prudence ; that negligence 
and irregHlarity, long continued," will sink both fw 
tune and character ; and that if there be but little moral 
good in worldly ^n-ndence, tiiere is a great deal of moral 
evil in imprudence, or in such wastefulness and iai' 
providNice as not only iead to want and wretchedness, 
but often to the ruin or deep injury of creditors. 

If we take a careful survey «f American society, I 
believe we shall find that the more part of the fiunilies 
who hare experienced a- distressing rerersejn their cn^ 
cumstances, owe it to one or other of the three Mlow* 
iag causes — ths inheritance of wealth — ^the p^ediims 
of wealth— and the afTectatitm of wealth. 

" Riches certainly make themselvea wings ; theyfly; 
away."— Now these wings, as of an eagle, th^ bear 
away rifihes from dte places ol their wonted residence, . 
it is worthy of pasttcular notice, aie such as n&tsrslly 
grow out of nches j thej are wings which riabes vtake 
themadves .■^— they are idleness, wastefulness, imfwwi- 
dence and prodigality ; all of which a very lai^ pro- 
Jrartion of the, children «f wealth inherit, along with 
their estates. 

A great many fall into poverty, not for lack of indus- 
try, but from inordinate greediness of wealth. » They 
make haste to be rich." — Scorning the secure compe- 
tence they already possess, or which is fairly ^thin 

"Written io 1815, soon after the dire c^amily, by wind 
Md flood, wbicli anddeofy befel Uie towns ofProTidence and 
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Uiclr reach, tiie^ put it to ri^ upon tbe precarious con- 
tiogenc; of suddenly attuoi^ the coitditiim of opu- 
lence. Impatient td" stow gains, tiie fruits of regular 
industry, they dash into hazantous enter[Mizes. If un- 
successfal— 4nd they bavfl' more tiian an even chance 
to be so — they are presently ruined : -or if brilliant 
success attend their steps for a while, so that they he^ ' 
up riches in sudden abundance ; this run ef good luck 
ncpands their b<^s and desires, and they plange anew 
into still deeper specvlattons, till unexpectedly the 
fallacious ground on which they stand cleaves frMnun- 
d»r tiiem, and their fortunes are all swallowed up. 

If tbe two 'great destroyers which I hare just men-' 
tinned, have devoured their thousands, tkt one tiiat is 
jet to be mentioned has devoured its ten th/».>ands< 
Xhe heritors of ovei^jrown wealth are bat few : and 
though there ve very muy greedy and rash adveatu- 
rers, yet tbeir numbers bear no proportion with the 
numbers of those who are mining tiieir circumstances i 
by an absurd and pitiful affectation of wealtb. This 
last is, in economics, what-consun^on is amoi^ bodi- 
ly distempers, the most common and fatal disease oC 
all. Theaffectation of wealth, or the vanity of making 
a show beyond oar -condition, in apparel, in the elegan- 
cies of the taUe, in furniture, and in every thing else 
that is thought likely to attract attention and admira- 
tion,'is the consuming PZoj^w that has already destroy- 
ed, and which is even now destroying, the earthly sub- 
stance and cwnforts of innnmeraMe families, who, but 
for this (Uscase, m^ht rank with the happiest of gian- 
Und. 

26 
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NUMBER UOOtVI. 

0f the attaitim due hoA to mind and M;/- 

" To hrid the GoUen mew- 
To k«ep ihe end io fieir, nai fblloi* nature." 

'Xnm ■nim «f n enuosnt degnecf moid,iBt«lIccti> 
alt md htmtrj cDdowmento, witii soeh bodilj activ^jr 
x» is cMa«w« suoDgat the asvage tfftes, ««(ild fiwn* 
iMgitfr, bat a -veiy desir^le diancter. The w3d 
muiofibic wsoda ennmasfiutM'diefaiir-foetedaa- 
iouilBwith vUcfa'he uiocmtoo; mm! eame&aea, itU 
Hud, niBi then dvwn asd seizes tbem •§ hb prey.- A 
aun^ «riM d^Msda upon hisbov has not the awi ftfaf 
of &fl wild ttan, yet he cao walk, or anUe aloi^ «» 
vesty or eigh^ otijeB a day, and thir^, or for^ buIm 
■pon » Btrstcb. One cmnnotiielp dtwrving a pecaUv 
dignity and |;racefiitsenf in Ihe gait of (Hir Ancmiai 
Indians, paiticular^ tike i^iets f)£ theirtctteK. n^ 
go Gmmrd wMhaftrmBtepttkeirbodykqitin a.8ti!nijb 
tine, their head «ract, andaeem tomore vitiiM maek 
rase as a boat in a fair irind. StrengU)) BgUi^i i^ 
bavdiaesiof body, t«gedier vith courage, bong ^HA 
thun die h^hcst foint «f perfection ; die wAttlU amtt 
ef<flteiFeducatiDBtasabearingtewapdsthi8 end. 1^ 
live In the open air, and exercise, and repa§e thenueMs 
alternately, aad w as ta give aapple^ss to their joints 
and ease aikd nimbleneas totiieir motioBa. 

Mr. Bartram, in his account of the LowOT CreelLs, a 
tribe of Indians inhabiting East and West Florida, 
says :— " On one hasd, you see among them troops ef 
boysj some shooting with the bow, some enjoying one 
kind of diverutut, and some another i on the other hand 
are seen bevies of girls, waodning throngh orange- 
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grovet, and over fields md meadows, gatjteriag flotren 
and benies is tfaeir baduts, or laUing uiukr ^e ahades 
of fivwerf brees, or chKiiiig one another ia sport, and 
strinog to paint each otheri* facet with the ^iee ,of 
their berries." 

The§e Creeks, I vould veDture to prestime, resembia 
considerabl; the aticient Or^ks, about the tJme thej 
institated their celebrated gamea, consisting; of niiinittft, 
wr«Btlh)g, boring, &c.; which are often alluded to ik 
the writinga of St. Paul. In the Heroic, or rather, the 
Barbarous agea of Greece) that peo]^ were little, if 
aaj, better informed, er mere ctrilized, than our Amer- 
ieaa Greeks. Their Krst et^ect, m the education of 
ddr children, was, to inspire them with courage, sftd 
give then strength, agilitj, swiftness, and all the other 
bo^j pnfectimiB ^ that stf the; might be able to defend 
1%eit Uiertiesand the independence of their respective 
tribefl.~After a while they were smit wit^ the love of 
learaingf luid Greece became finallj the fountain of lif- 
eratare, and even spread the arts and sciences over It- 
aly; whence at last they were diffused tbroaghout all 
Snrape. But the Greeks still kept up their games,' aitd 
nil their customary eseicises of body : and they are 
the only people upon hiat«yr who have taken ver^ 
nuch care and puns to make the in^overoents ofbo^ 
and mind keep an -even pace tt^ether. Thw circom- 
staaces were peculiarly favourable to this ; since, ast* 
labour, it was all done by their slaves. 

Amongst modertf civiliz^ nations the great masses 
of the people fallow daily labour for a livelihood; a^d 
untHig these agata^ the tillers ef the ground stand in 
the fbrenuet rank. They, living i)i the open air, aad 
using exercises which expand the chest and brace the 
nerves and muscles, acquire an uncommon deg^'ee of 
hardioess aad vigour of body } yet, by reason of the U* 
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teinitj of tb«r toilt, tbej soon lose tittt janntiness of 
Umbs, ^t case <^ motiiHi, tii&t minbleness of gait, 
which the savage tetuM CTento oU age.— Lj*oaren 
ia the meehasical arts have more or less bodilj actlyitf , 
^nerally, according to the nature of their occupations. 
Those trades which require a sedentary life, a secln- 
sioB from the air, and a curred poabire of body whick 
conpresses the luMgs, as well as those that expose the 
artificers to a paiBonous effluvia, tend to bring on trea£- 
nesa and disease, and ofteo-times hasten death. 

The- wealthy part of mankind, whose circumstance* 
free them from the necessity of constant, drudging toil, 
night, one would think, rise superrorto others in pro- 
portion to their superior advantages. But how rarely 
is it so in fact P Their luxury and debauchery poison 
both mind and body ; insomuch that where vast posses- 
sions are vested u&alieDi^Iy in certain families, as in 
tome parts of Europe, most of those enormously weal- 
thy families, in the course of ages, dwindle down to « 
race of pigmies, in comparison with whom the savage 
holds an enviable rank. The savage state and the state 
of Inxunous refinement are the two extremes ; between 
wMch, somewhere, there lies a point that is most &• 
vourable to the happiness of man, and to the general 
developement of his faculties. 

The Learned might have the best chance to unite in 
themselves bodily and mental excellencies, if prudent 
care were early begun and constantly continued: If 
there were used frequent exercise in^ the open air, botb 
at the commencement and throughout the whole course 
•fa life of study; U" study and exercise were alternate, 
at^ort iot^^als, the body would retain its vigorous 
tone, the mind would be relieved, and the progress of 
learning be promoted, raAer than retarded. But ttiis 
h often reversed in practice, Cfeserve a scholar Out 
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hao JDst teft the occupatioas i^ agrieulture : Observe his 
ruddj cooHtenftflce and florid heaUh. Observe ths 
saaie scholtr two or three years sfter ; see his dim eye^ 
his fadtd cbeeic, bis emaciated body, the debility of bU 
wbtde frame!-— Aad what h^ operated this melanchotj 
cha^e P— 4?oiitinaed mental eiercises, without corres- 
poQ«^iig exercises -of th«body. He has been a hard 
student, and has treasured op Greek, and Latin, and 
Algebra, and Logic ) but, for want of freqvent intervals 
of exercise in the open air, the juices of his body have 
corrupted, li^e the water in a standing pool. 

We are compound beings, coDsisting of animal asd 
mental parts and faculties. It is a most desiraUe 
thing to have " a sound mind in a sound body ;" and 
therefore, whilst the principal attention is to be paid to 
intellectual, moral, and religious improvements, there 
is DO small attention due also to the health, soundness, 
and agility of the corpweal part of our nature. 



NUMBER LXXXVII. 

Of the general pronertesa to petty scandal. 

As if there were not enough, and more than enough, 
ef prattlement, ttwa human tvngues atone, a great deal 
of puns are taken, in some parts of the world, to learu 
birds to talk. Families, of opulence and rank, in one 
country and another, are said to have devoted a con- 
sider^le portion of their time to the advancement of 
this species of education ; nor would it be altogether 
time lost, if they would mind to teach their birds a few 
sound and pitiiy maxims for domestic use, and' the bene- 
fit of their viwtera. 

S6* 
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Tlie following anecdote I will cite as an esample Ibr 
flte purpose of showing to whaJt good account the lii^ 
of speaking birds might be turned, if theu: education 
were conducted either on moral principle, or upon prin- 
ciples of domestic economy. In the city of London, 
ms Goldsmith informs us, two men, liTing directlj <^- 
posite to one another, in the same street, had a quar- 
rel together, on account of the one having infwved 
against the other for not paying tJie duties on lus !!• 
quora j and that the a^rieved party, after teaching his 
parrot to repeat the nintii commandment, placed the 
cage at the front of his house ; so ihat whenerer the m- 
fmrmer on the opposite side of the street stepped out of 
lus own door, he heard from the parrot this admonitioB, 
'JTunt thalt not bear false tcilttess against thy nH^fr- 
bour. 

This sacred precept is to be understood as posses- 
sing a very wide latitude of meaning ; comprehending 
not only perjury and gross calumny, which are both 
punishable by civil law, but also ^il speaking, in all 
its muitifariooa shapes and degrees. It is obvious to 
remark, that although die prohibitory precepts in the 
eighth article, and the ninth, uf tiie holy decalogue, are 
both levelled against evils that are alike prejudicial au^ 
pernicious to society, yet the lans of society take mueh 
more concern in the one than in the other. Every welf- 
regulated civil society arms itoelf agwnst &tft, and 
metes out punishment as well to petty pilferers aa to 
tlie highway robber : and yet die violations of the neit 
succeeding article of divine prohiNtion, pass, fw the 
racst part, without punishment, and almost without no- 
tice. Not but that money is trash, in comparison with 
character t so that he who steals the one, does far less 
ii^ury than he who wounds the other. Botrtheiact is, 
civil law is -quife incon^tent to the task of tak^ 
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iBognizanoe or, the violations of the nintli commaiul- 
ment, §avc 'in a few instances of Arrant enormitf. 

lie trespasses of the tongue, in this way, are so ia- 
numerable, sodiverBe, and ofttimeB s» artfHil, that no 
legislator coald classify tfiem, and much less enact laws 
that would reach them wholly, without deatroyir^ die 
lit>erty of speech altogether. And besides, tiiere is, in 
society, a great deal less averseness to enril speaking 
than to theft. If one have his money or his goods (ttt- 
len, he no sooner makes it known, than his neig^bonra 
join with him in searching for the thief, who, if found 
and convicted, is sure to Ik punished ; because com- 
- mon zeal, as welt as common consent, takes side against 
the cnlprit. But the pilferers from character fare less 
hard ; or rather, they are- tolerated, provided they 
manage with art and wldi-esB^ aod mingle seme wit 
with their malice or their- levity. 

And as petty violations of tilts part of die decalogue 
meet with impunity, so also they meet vnUi encourage- 
' ment. - Somehow, there is a sad propensity in our fal- 
len nature to be pleased with backbtting, and a smack 
ef it gives a zest to general conversation. Few are al- 
'together wi&out envy, which ever takes delight in a 
tncklMting or detracting tongue. Few are wtthoot some 
. conscious and visible faults ; and the fimlty are nat»- 
rally prone to take pleasure in the notieeaUe faults of 
•thers, as it tends to quiet them about their owb. Trwn 
'these causes, and stilt <^tener perhaps, from thought- 
less levity, encouragement is ^ven, almost every where* 
to the small dealers in detraction, who, all tc^thev, 
■compose a pretty nmnerous body. 

U requires no great stretch of charity to believe, that 
there are very many persons who never have been guiW 
. 1y of any dishonest action, and mnch less of downri^ 
.■Oie&. But it is to be apprehended, that there are very 
few indeed, who have ower, in all their lives, borat 
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fdat trtfiWM i^ts^t a lUAghkaar^ ia Bowe degree or 
other, either b; uDwamnUbly spreading ill repcH*t8, oc 
etee bj nivieg too willing an ear to sUnder and defa- 
^utiai- It is the evil which most easily besets us ; of 
which we am least apt to be aware ; and which manj 
men and women practise* without compuaction, and al- 
most without thought, altiiou^ appu^ntl; of estimable 
characters in other respects. 

SEMPRONIA, is such a very fury in the came of 
virtue and decorum, that, first or last, nearly tite whole 
sisterhood of her acquaintance has been lampooned by 
her tongue. So far from showing partiality to her own 
sex, nothing heats her temper and throws her into a fit 
of boiling rage, like the faults of uiomen. Not to men- 
tion the abhorrence with which she ever speaks of the 
wreb^d victims of seductioB, she is c^ purer eyes 
tiian to behold, in a female especially, even the least 
lAerration from the path of p«priety, without emotions 
of indignatitHi and expressions of reproach. Fn^ irf 
praise, and liberal of censure^ she speaks but little of 
these whose characten furnish no topics iwc scandd ; 
whilst ^1 her eloquence is es^iloyed in expatiating on 
faults, frailtes, asd fellies. The truth of it is, there 
are very few whose garments are so white that she coa 
discover on them no spots j and it is on the spots, ratfc- 
er than the fair parts, that she files her attention asd 
bestows her remarks. 

Yet, after all, Semprenla is remarkably pttpendieu- 
iKr in much of her conduct. Not for the WOrld would 
she tell a downright, wilful, lie. She meaas to speak 
the truth and nothing etee ; but the truth she ptfftft 
with a Tengeance. Sour in nature, elated with an ex- 
travagant opinion of herself, jealous of qualities Hi^ 
tiireaten to eclipse her, and thinking^her own excelles- 
cies will show to best ftdnutage by displa^g titem ia 
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contrast with the foiUes of other wemeii, she an sooner 
finds that a Temale Mquaintancfr has uid or acted a lit- 
tle go so, than her passioas are let loose, and she talks 
herself tnto a sore tiiroat. In the ineuiwhile she mis- 
takes her fastidiousness <ff humour fw delicacy of taste-, 
and her censorious, irrit^e temper, for estreme sen- 
sihility. 

Were mie to admit the old absfird notion o( our be- 
ing bom under some particular planet, or constellation, 
oae could hardly help esclaimiug;, " What a pity that 
the birth of Serapronia, a woman oi some very respec- 
table qualities, instead ^ the constellatioa of the erabt 
had not been under the ewett injlumees of Pleiades !"* 

• Job xiiTiii, 31. 



NUMBER LXXXVIIL 

Of enjo^t^ Independence as to worldly drcwnstanet^ 
witAouf possessing wtidtk. 

Insbphndekce in regard to worldly condition, is aM 
olfiect of rational desire and laudable pursuit. But the 
word Independence must here be understood in a quail- 
ed and very limited sense. Strictly speaking, no man 
living is independent. For not to mention, that all de- 
pend alike on Him in whom we live and have our being ; 
there is amongst maokind, a mutual dependence, from 
the lowest even up to the highest point in the scale of 
society; so that the rich man needs his poor but indus- 
trious neighbours, well nigh as much as they need him. 
Should they refuse to sell him tiieir labour, he would be 
fain to drudge for himself, notwithstanding the vast- 
liess of his wealth. This mutual depeMdence is,a ulu- 
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i»ry ntimat both opon tbe rich tnd the poor ; it cuibv 
tbcpndeofthemeutdthc eary of the«tiier,M»denn 
teoda to Ihiktkem together in mntsftl amity. 

MoreATCT) that inlependence of ciccnmstaBces 
wtftch shmld be made the eti^ct of gener^ de^re and 
pursiut, does in no mse ifflplj hrgt possesrioiu. S* 
iar otherwise, one poBsessed of bot barely cempetest 
metDB of support, provided he lives mthin his meaas, 
b hardly less independent than if be were in the wjoy- 
aent of a fijrtune. Does the pOMesioc of an ample 
fflrtane enjoy persmal IndependoBce P So atf» doei 
the postesflor of a Bmal) farm, which fiimi^es him with 
only dte neceisaries of life : and bo also doea tlie lue- 
ful labourer, whose labour aSbrde a supply to his real 
wants. But if (he small farmer must needs be a inaa 
of fashion or pleasure, ho loses his farm, and withal hif 
independence. Or, if the labourer neglects his calliog, 
or spends faster than he earns, his indqiendence is 
quickly gone. Nay, even thougji the labourer should 
su^iort himself, independently throughout alt the dayi 
of his health and vigour, yet assuredly he must fall in- 
to a condition of dependence at last, unless he have the 
fiH^sight aad prudence to lay up some part rfhis earn- 
ings against tbe seasmis trf* sickness and old age. 

" Our views in Hfe," says the celebrated British Ju- 
nius, " should be directed to a soKd, however modei:- 
ate independence ; fw without it bo man caa be hap- 
py nor even boneat." 

. This Bentinaent has in it, however, as I hnmUy con- 
ceire, some mixture of «Tor. Virtueawess rf dispeei- 
tioB depends not apon crxterior circumstances. I9 tbe 
dewiest shades (^poverty, and even in situations of ab- 
ject d^tendeoce, ^ere are persons not only very haa- 
est but very peia, and vbo are happy ia the daily ea- 
|«yment of the bapipiet tS coatoitineiit. Tben- m 
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tkaae^fflid not a fewv in almoM «very pui i^the chris- 
tianized w*rld, of wbon the foUowiBg lines in a Scotdi. 
bttUftd ar« do leis deaoriptiTe, than of the* h^^ old 
couple in nhtse meu^ they are ^t 

•' W« haira lived M our life time eonteoted, 
. ^M Uw 4ar ""e bocaiM fint Kqnuntod j 
True, we'v« been but poor. 
And ire sre so to Ibii hour, 
T«t .w« MTcr repiB'd WIT iMiientad." 

Neverthdess, our views tu life ^mitd be directed to 
a solid however moder<Ue iniytendence. It is as much 
our datj as onr interest, to employ diligent and pru- 
dent endearours to escape pOTertj and wantj to pro- 
nde ** things honest" for ourselves and families ; to lay 
np against seasons of sickness and &e decays of age j 
and even to strive hard to pnt ourselves in a condition, 
in which we can be rather the dispensers than the re- 
ceivers of chanty. Utter negligence in these matters, 
BO far from evincing nobleness of spirit, is, for the most 
part, dishonourable and mean, and coramonly termi' 
nates in abjectnew both ef circvmstancee and of mind. 
The loss or destitution of pergonal independence, or 
ihe condition of beggarly want, has no little aptness 
and likelihood to occasion the loss of intc^ty and of 
all mornf principle. It was whep Egau came from the 
field at the point to die of bmishment, that he sold his 
Urth-right. 

It would be impossible to tell what prvcise quanti- 
ty of woridly estate is just salient, and no more than 
sufficient ; since it would depend upon a varie^ of 
circumstances growing out of the particular state of 
society, and on a number of other items which could 
nat be calculated to ahair. The best rule ia, to take 
•up satisfied with the appointment which providence 
makes, and, having food and'tument, fherewiUi to b* 
content. 
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The Riiditic state of Hfe has beea tbou^t, by &t 
wise, to ofibrd the best means both for the enjaymeQt 
of comfort abd for t)te practice of Tuiae. Under this 
impression, a pious sage of old nade the foUowing pe- 
tition to heavcH, ** Give me neither poverty o(w rich- 
el." I know of none among the modems, hewever 
teach they may differ in points of religion or of poli- 
tics, who hare any election to tiie first clause of this 
pnyerof Agur; but in this money -loviiig age, it is 
questlonaUe whether many can be found, either male 
or female, who pray heartily that riches may not fall 
to their lot, or who would run with all their might to 
escape from a shower of gold that should threaten to 
fall into their laps. It is, however, certain, that riches 
and pover^ are two extremes, each encompassed with 
peculiar evils ; and without saying, what none will be- 
lieve, that extreme riches is as much to be dreaded as 
extreme poverty, I would wish to impress this useful 
truth, that people in middling circumstances if they 
would only thinV so themselves, have enough, and have 
reasim to be thankful for their lot, rather than to re- 
pine at it. 

In no country else pei^aps, is a moderate indepen- 
dence so fairly within the reach of the people, as in the 
one we inhabit. And a jiity it truly is, that eo many 
of us sell as it were this our birthright, not for pottage 
to assuage hunger, hut for what can only feed our vani- 
ty. In short, the times are come, which imperiously , 
demand, especially of the commonalty as well as of die£ 
poorer classes, a close attention to saving economyJt 
No longer will it be option^ with us, of the poorer, tifl^ 
■even of the middling sort, whether we shall live in tius^ 
style orthat; the only styleof living leftus, Will be^ 
plain and frugal one. No other alternative shall we 
*8ve, but either to ecoaomixe, after the manner of <wr 
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prudent ancestors, or else to Bmk into the hapleH cm- 
(Utisn of pioctung poverty and atyect depeadence. 



NUMBER LXXXIX. 

Of &e early and ardent desire for Power. 

The love of power is as natund as to breathe. It 
shows itself in the first dawn of reason. How sooa 
the infant begins to stni^Ie to have his will and way ! 
Ere he can speak, or walk, in the tone of his cry, and 
io his visage and motions, you ma; plunl; read the 
stout words, / will and J wont. With impotent vio- 
lence he squirms in his mothers' arms, in order to com- 
mand the vbaost of her attentions. The oftener he 
gains his point, with the more resolute boistitrousnesa 
does he proceed to assert his clums to her sabmisnon, 
and to the devodon of all her time and faculties to the 
service of his aingle self. 

Having brought under him his nursing mother, no 

sooner is he able to run about upon his legs, than he 

strives to extend his dominion. He exacts, of the other 

children^ and of all about him, an implicit compliance 

with his will. When opposed or thmirled, he r^ards 

it as downright rebellion against his rightful authority i 

and aoeordingly swells with ra^, which he deals out 

l^y blows, or vents off* in harsh and grating music. 

^ Moreover, unong the earliest of his covetings is that 

'V property. Scarcely any thing is more common than 

-Tor litde children to ask, with peculiar earnestness, 

'f Mag joe have thit for oar own ? Nor are they willing 

to take up with any thing short of such a covenant.— 

And why is it, that, not content with the .mere use of 
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tile tking, they are so fain to bavC' it as fteir onm i It 
is becuse property is pow«r. Oat hu exAlWive pemw 
over that which is exclusively one's own. Of this nut- 
ter of fact, tiie child t^ four, seems almost as sensiUe 
•s the man of forty : and hence it is, 1 conceive, that 
our appetence for pinperty— which is but another name 
for power — begins even in infancy, and enlai^s as rar 
years increase. So true is it^ (hat the passion br pow- 
er is the niling passion in human nature. ' 

A question, tbeoi Mises here, is to the be&ring that 
ttafj education and discipline should have on the pre- 
dominant passion or principle under consideration >— 
a question of vast importance, which, however, I could 
but barely touch now, even were I better able to do it 
justice. 

In weeding a garden we take great care, les^ witk 
the weeds, we root up also some precioq^ pknt. la 
like manner should we endeavour to weed as it were» . 
the faults out of the minds of our children ; looking 
diligently that we neither spoil nor mar What die Eter- 
nal Wisdom has planted in them, or any part of the 
natural constitution of their frame. If^ then, tiie lore 
of power he a part of the radical constitution of man, 
tite proper method of education id not to eradicrt«, 
but, to temper and cuih it: 

This species of discipline diould bebegun at a very 
early age, and managed with a firm but prudent hand. 
it is a task which, for the most part, devolves chiefly 
vpon tile motiier. As soon as her infant oEHpiing evi^ 
dentiy ^pears to set up a resolution for the masteryf 
she has no alternative but either to conquer or sntWiit]r 
for there is no such thing aa -balancing or dividing tluiV^ 
power betwixt them. If she submit for the first time, ** i 
it prepares the way for a second defeat, and indeed for 
an endless series of submissios i as the child,, in B«eK 
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a case, constantly becomes more refractor; and usur- 
ping, and she more tame, yielding, and slavish. Thus 
she narses up, not so much a son, as an imperious mas- 
ter. But provided the mother begins betimes and 
manages the tnatter with discretion, she may subdue 
the inTa&t to hex authority, and that without overmuch 
C0fv<^ti''iit even though «he should have to encounter a 
more than ordinary obstinacy of temper ; which, so 
far from 'being an ill symptom in children, might, by 
proper curbing and culture, be made to eventuate ia 
manly firmness of character. 

The strife for mastery, as I said before, begins in the 
cradle, and, if not properly decided and settled Ihere, 
it will be full likely as years increase, to appear ia 
frightful shapes. For the contentions of little children, 
first with their mothers, and afterwards with one an- 
oUier, are the germin as It were of the contentions of 
grown men, which fill the earth with violence and 
blood. 

"Wherefore, nothing of human means would perhaps 
so much conduce to the future peace and happiness of 
mankindj as to break children betimes of a domineering 
Bpirit, and to weave as it were into their tender minds, 
sendments and habits of mutual deference, civility and 
benevolence. If it were generally made a main part_ 
of education, (as assuredly it ought to be of christian 
education,) to learn children to curb their wills and to 
respect the rights and feelings of one another, an aus- 
{ticious revolution in the aflTairs of the human kind^ 
might be reasonably looked for. A new and a happy eera 
might be expected, ivhen fighting and killing, will not, 
as always hitherto, be the main subject of the history 
ef man }— when the fame and renown of men will no 
longer be built (m ^e destruction ai their fellow men. 
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mJMBERXC. 

Of giving in Marriage. 

Hakhiaok, irtiich is tiie first and most fmportaiit of 
•ocial inatitutionB, ia, in civilized Gocieties, geaegUlj 
ngnlated by law ; but giving in marriage ia a matter 
flfcuBtom. And, upon this last point, so far fortfaas 
the acantlet of my own informatiim extends, custom is 
very diverse, in different parts (^ the world. 

In the simple patriarchal age8,a father was as it were 
a sovereign and independent ruler over his own house^ 
hrid, Hisdaughters especially, were quite at his dis- 
posal. Yet, in giving a daughter in marriage it was 
the custom, to consult her own inclination, as appears 
in the S4th chapter of the book of Genesis, with respect 
to the case of Rebeclah. In process of time, however, 
it seems to have become customary in Asia, for fathers 
to hetroth their daughters with little or no apparent re- 
gard for their preferences or wishes. In that enslaved 
country, where women are held in a conditjqn of ex- 
treme debasement, a girl ia compelled to accept the 
liusband assi^ed her by family authority, how mudt 
soever she may detest aod loathe him in her heart. 

Kot that it-is quite so, all over the vast continent of 
Asia.. For there are in it, some nations simple in their 
manners, that still retain the primitive custom of al- 
lowing their females the privilege of a Ttegaiive upoa 
such of their suitors as are not fortunate enough to find 
Stvour with them. 

In Dr. Cltu^e's description of the manners of the 
Calmuck Tartars resident hi Asiatic Russia, is an in- 
stance in point, respectii^ their conjugal rites. " Gal- 
mnck women" (he says) " ride better than the meo. 
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A BMle Ctlmuck on horseback locdcs at if he wu ia< 
toxicated, and Hkel; t» Ml of every instant, thoa^ be 
nerer loses ia* wat ; but fiie wchdod sit with more ease, 
and ride with extrtordinar; skill. The ceremony of 
raarriRgB ameog tlie CalmuckB is performed oa horse- 
back. A girl is first moanted, who rides off ia full 
qieeiL Her lover puraucs ; and if he vrertakes her, 
she becomes lua wife, and die marriage is consumma- 
ted an the spot ; after which she returns wHh him to 
his teat. But it sometimes happens, that tiie woman 
<loe8 avt wish to marry the person by whom she is pur- 
sued, in which case she will not suffer him to ftvertake 
her ; and we were assured that no instance occurs of « 
tJainatek girl being thus caught, uvieas she had a par- 
tiaUttffvr the pursuer.'* 

' Somewhat akin to this accouat of the Calmucks, is 
the following fabulous story of ancient date .* — " Ata- 
lanta had many admirers, but the only condition of ob- 
taining her hand, was-to beat her in running a race. 
At last Hyppodemus ran with her, and dropping some 
golden ofpU', which she stopped to pick np, he wtm 
the race and married her." — ^How much or how little 
this old fable, so obvious in its meaning, is illustrative 
j)f the female heart in the present age, is a delicate 
question that I shall not take upon me to decide. 

Westera Europe, from which ourselves have hor- 
f^wed the most of our customs, allows womes a rank 
unprecedented and unknown in the eastern world. 
This is owing greatly to its superior civilization, but 
primarily and chiefly to the influence of christiamty, 
to which also indeed, in no inconsiderable degree, its 
«iperior civilization is to be attributed. But even in 
western Europe, the females of the highest rank are 
disposable property, as respects giving in marriage. 
In a matter go deeply interesting to their comfort UA 
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hll^neai, there is denied tiiem all liber^ of choice; 
A ro^ maid is dtBposed of in marriage upon die prin- 
cqile t^ state-policy alto^tber, aad she must acc^ 
tiie haalNuid that is selected for her, or else drawdown 
upon herself an intolerable weight of scorn and indig- 
sation. MoreoTer, among (he several ranks of nobili- 
^7> fwii^ in mani^e is conducted on a principle of 
calcnUtion, rather than tjuit of attachment. So tint, 
IB this ioteresting particulu*, the liberty of Eoropeaa 
females is in an iarerse ratio to the rank of thur fiuni- 
lies. The deplorable consequences are the same as 
mig^t reasonably be expected ; — such as coldDcas- 
alienation, domestic feuds, and conjugal infidelity, so 
common and notorious among those high-bom ladies 
that had been given in marriage contrary to their own 
wirites. ' ^ 

Nor does it by any means follow, on the ether hafid, 
that paternal aathority has no concern in this matter. 
It has indeed a deep concern, but it is rather n^atiTa 
than iDjuactive. A &tber has an uodoubted right, nay 
he is in duty bound to rrfuse consrat to aq alliance 
which he thinks would bi deeply prqudicial to the in- 
terests of his child, and to use all proper means in Us 
power to prevent it* 80 fiu- is this from cntdty, that 
it is a mark of affection, and an act of kindness. But 
if he overieaps this boundary; if he assumes the right 
of selection | if he attempts to give his daugh ter-in mar- 
riage against her own incUnation ^ tf he would sacri- ' 
See her p^ace to the mammon of avarice or to die mo- 
toch of ambition ^— it is then tbaA h& acta the part of a 
tyrant, and is deserving of severity «i censure. 

Such instances, however, do seldom happen in con^ 
mon life ; in which there is a uuuiifold greater number 

* I bare particular refcreaee h«re to cbildren, either Jift 
tke slate of tniDsHI;, ornQtofUi agefcinj matup. ' ' 
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of children who rush into the state of marriage with « 
ctiroiiwl disregard to parental authority and feeling, 
than of parents who abuse their aadiorit; in the man- 
ner ftboTe mentioned. 

It may perhaps be not impertinent to add here, that 
CHviBg in marriage in^lies Staking — at least for the 
most part. But not to touch upon this ticklish point 
myself, I will do the reader better justice by a quota- 
tion. 

Tiie author of a late work of great merit, entitled, 
" Joaroal of a tonr and Residence in Great Britain, 
during tite years 1610 and 1811, by a French Travel- 
ler," gives the ftrilowing lively description of one of 
tiie pictures on domestic siit^ectSj which he saw in 
London. 

" You see a room eccnpied by a shoemaker and hie 
family. He is at work, seated on a bench in Ae front 
of the picture ; shirt sleeves tucked up,— squared el< 
bdwe,— a shoe in one hand, on hia closed knees,— a 
hammer in the other, bard at worit % his son by him, hia 
back tamed, works at the same trade. Behind them, 
at a Uble, the mother shells beans ; the daughter, seat- 
ed at the same table, is binding shoes. A child in a. 
low chair, a bowl in his hand, eating carelessly, as If he 
had «nough, and playing with the cat. In the middle 
of all this ti>e door i^ns ; a youi^ man in his holiday 
dreas, with a nose-gay at his button-hole, hat oil; and 
scratching hia head, with an awkward embarrassed air, 
advances a few steps, asd is about to tell the object of 
hia visit. The father stops short in the middle of hia 
work, and half raising his head, shows a wrinkled fore- 
head,— care worn — a sharp and impatient eyey— and, 
altogether, a countenance ill calculated to eneonrage 
the gallant, lite girl, without interrupting bee work, 
bnt deeply Uashing, uneasy, and aniioas, casts a side- 
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ijloiiM at vfaat ia going on. The mother kx^ eoBqdt' 
c^^y, and Hie jwing brother laiigfaa ia bis sleerc m& 
a«n*t^B^ archness, wlule tiK child costinues ^ayi^ 
with the cat, without taking any coocant wttji tie 
scene, whichia called} as ipajfaeimagioed, 2%«^slni^ 



NUMBER XCI. 

Of imJU Jndustry, coiuulered us a moral du^. 

The fourdi comnaadment in the sacred decalogae 
la^ upon us two distinct obligations : it impmes la- 
bour no leas eipressl j than it enjoins a hoi j rest " ifiSx 
days sMU Hum labour^ and do ail thy work." 

Hence, it is a jnst and fur inference, that a life «f 
vohintar^ idleness is a life of diu^dience to the law 
and will of heaven. . If, of yourOwnchtnce^eur^eid 
the six working days idly, you are as verily a tre»- 
gressor of the moral law, as you would be in diaregar- 
ding ^e day that is consecrated. And besides, «• 
are the better fitted for the duties »f the aaUtaft, bf 
means of onr industry in '* providing things hone^ 
during the rest of tiie week ; whilst, on the other haa^ 
he that idles away the sit days of I^mnr, is veryS 
, prepared for fte sacred day of rest. The idle body, 
who, nevertheless, appeus occasionally devout, sefW- 
ates what God hath joined together, for he that sridj 
** Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy,** haflt d* 
■o said, " Six days shalt thou labour." 

'Well-directed industry, is a moral and christiasrifr- 
ty ; a scriptural duty, which noae that are capdda'^ 
St can dispense with, and be guiltless* ISTdUwr yrViSh 
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ndr rank, nor sex, can excnse a person in good health* 
and of competent facnldes, from all and eTerj kind of 
useful labour, either of body oTmmd,orof both. Mwe 
amnaement is for little children. Employment, use- 
ful employmeat, ia for men and women. And, indeed, 
as little is there granted us the liberty of doing no good 
At aU with our facultiea, as of employing them in doing 
evil and mischief. 

Labour is either mental, or bodily, or mised. There 
atfi none whose labour is a greater " weariness of the 
flesh," as well as of the nobler part of humanity, than 
men of dose and remitless study ; and there are none, 
whose industry is more useful to mankind. The maa 
c^ parts, who, in solitude, and peradrenture in neglec- 
ted poverty, employs discreetly, the faculties of his 
mind, to entigbtea and instruct his fellow beings in 
their immortal, or even their mor^^ interests, is a 
benefactor to community, rather than a burthen. Nev- 
ertheless, he, even he, errs woefully, if he neglects 
to eiercise his body. It is lamentable to see, how ma- 
ny men of study, how many promiaiag youths, waste 
away their strength, impiur their constitutions, and 
bring upon themselves incurable diseases and prema- 
ture death, solely for the want of a proper mixture 
of bodily exercise with the slrenuous labours of their 
minds. 

In the proud and queasy times in which we live, 
manual labour of the useful kind is accounted a thing 
too vulgar for those of the better sort. Many a younS 
gentleman would feel himself dishonoured by doing 
any thing called work } and many a young lady would 
blush to be found employed in an occupation really use- 
ful ; even though in circumstances imperiously deman< 
ding their industry. 

In this respect, the maaaers of society have suffered 
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a deplorable change. The time was, when laboar WM 
held ia hoDonrammg even the ridi and the Dolile ; 
when evea ladies of the highest fortune and rank 
thou^it it not beneath them to work occaeitm^Ij witK 
their hands. 

Near the concluaioa of the last century but ooe. 
Queen Mary of Engltnd, who was joint sovereign with 
lier husband tiie heroic WiUiun the Third, " used fre- 
quently,** as history informs ua, " to employ some p&rt 
of her time in needle work ; appointing one or other 
of her maids of honour to read something lively as well 
as instmctive, to her, and to the rest, whilst they were 
busy with their needles." 

'Ihe age nest preceiling that of Mary, furnishes at 
least one example in high life, that is stiltmore remar< 
kable. Sir Walter Raleigh, lodging at the house of « 
nobte Duke, earl^in the morning overheard the Dutch- 
ess enquiring of her servants if tlie pigs had been fed ; 
and, with a significant emile, asking her, as he was go- 
ing to the table, if her pigs had had their breakfast } 
she archly replied, " They have all been fed except 
the strange pig that I am now about to feed.** 

The man, who, of all the American worthies, was 
" first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
' his countrymen," was no less remarkable for industry 
than for his wisdom and integrity. 

One of the biographers of Washington, remarks of 
)um, " his industry was unremitted, and his method s* 
exact, that all the complicated business of his militarjr 
command, and civil administration, was managed with- 
out confusion, and withont huriy. It was the as&em- 
blage of these traits of character, so early visible in 
him, that recommended him when scarcely more tiiaa 
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a bi>y t to an embassy of no ordinary imforUQce^ haz- 
ard, and difiicalty."* 

Ha|^y were it if die youtlis of America, would, ta 
this respect, copy after the example of one wlUtSe 
nlemory they so deSght to honour. 

Few things we iitipOssible to industry skilfully di- 
recte^ By itj men of but middling talents rise seme' 
times to deSerred eminwca ; by it Ae man of " Small 
Aings" expands himaelf by little and little, till he 
comes at last to oeisapy a respectable space in society ; 
and by it the &ce ctf the Ivving world is illumined and 
glwldened. What difficulties have been overcome ; 
vbat wonders have been wrought ; and what immense 
benefits have been procured, by the industrious appli- 
cation of the mental and corporeal powers of man ! 

On the other hand, no gifts of nature, or of fortune* 
can supersede the neceisi^ for industry. Sloth is a 
rust, that cats up the finest ingredients of genius, and 
mars and consumes the greatest of fortunes. He that 
ia slotiifiil of mind, loaeth his mind : instead <J enlat-' 
ging, it contracts aa3 ifirainiAes as be increases in 
yean. He thatis slothful in business, will atlasthave 
neither budness to do, nor any tiling to sustain his- 
declining age. In short, a downright slug, whether in, 
^^ life or low, vegeiates, rather than lives. 

" 7, j.ofl'i Life of WaihiogtoD. 

NUMBER XCII. 

Of the motiU use of the PiUow-with reflectiona on SUep. 

CoNsoLT THT PILLOW."— This short counsel con- 
tains "more than meets the eye.'* The pillow is (ho 
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dose fiiend of Aeditation, of serious thoDghtfiilneu, tnii 
of freedom of conacience— ia so far as it gives that futh- 
fal initiate the best of opportnnities for admiDisteriog 
wh<rfesome reproof. 

7%« dag is thine s the night alto is thine .*— 4nd vith 
tiie like graciousaesa are tbey both giren, the one for 
labour, and the other for rest— «or yet for rest alone^ 
but also for a sober snrvej of. past life, and more par- 
ticularly of the day that had fleeted last. The mantle 
of darkness, which hides exterior objects, turns the bu- 
sy mind upon itself, willingly or unwillingly, according 
to its moral frame and habits. , 

Human greatness, that lords it by day, is not at all 
exempt from stem admonishment on the pillow. lAcre, 
no longer able to show olF splendor and prowess, its 
pride is not flattered, nor its feelings spared. Abasue- 
rus, for example, the richest, the most splendid, and. 
die most puissant of all the monarchs of the Eaa^— 
reigning from India even nnto Ethiopia) over an hnn- 
<lred and seven and twenty provinces j — ^this Ahasuems 
I^d him down upon Ms bed of gold, in a spacious room 
supported by pillars of maritle, and adorned vrith white^ 
green, and blue hangings, fastened with cords of fine 
Jinen and purple, to silver rings. Thus he lud htm 
down, amid an unrivalled profusion of eastern magoK- 
cence — but on that night, could not the king sleep. 
The world else was asleep. The man servant and the 
maid servant, the meanest of slaves, the veriest wretch- 
es in the whole realm, were fast asleep.— And could 
not the lord and master of Uiem all, the monarch in the 
palace of Shushan— could not he woo slumber to bis 
eyelids ? Alas, no ! It turned, however, to good. Of , 
necessity, rather than choice, the luxurious and eien- 
inate despot, to relieve him from sore restlessness, be- . 
thought himself of improving the wearisome vigils of 
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the night id looking ioto tbe affaira of bis goTemment. 
Be called tor the nailing of the book (rf the records oC 
the chronicles i and folding that an upright and excel- 
lent servant, to whom he owed his life, had been utterly 
neglected, he ordered him a bounteous rewards— A 
r^iteoua deed, which never, in aay probabilitj, would 
he have done, had he not eaneidted his pillow.. 

It is upon the {mUow, that tha book of the rtcorda (f- 
the ckronicleaf is most frequentlj set before the eyes 
of those mortals, wlio Bwlij- mispend their time, and, 
abuse the high fHiTtUges of fheir nature. Conscieuc* 
presents the hamtwrittMg, and tiiere is no such thing 
as turning their eyes awaj from it. In vain fiie; tnrny 
and toss themaelres, on this «de, and on that, longing 
for sleep ; the records of the chrottu:le$, are stili fiiU in 
their view — and tiiey are fain to. make vows and sol- 
emn promises, too often unheeded on the morrow. 

Projects of too g^eat hazard — plans of a questionable 
nature and doubtful issue — resolutions taken up of a 
sudden, and without being duly weighed : — these, en- 
gendered by the fever of the day, are abandoned, or rec- 
tified, upon coolly consulting the pillow. So that manya 
one has risen. up in the morning, with more reasonable 
sentinaentB and views respecting his personal affairs^ 
than those with which he had lain down. And many 
a one, also, by consulting the pillow, has cooled hot re- 
sentments, and abandoned purposes of revenge. 

In consulting the pillow, one thing especially is to 
be ever kept in practical remembrance ; and that is, to 
otter up the silent adorations of the heart, both at the 
instant of falling asleep, and at the momeDt of awaking. 
• *' I will both lay me dotvn in peace, and sleep : for thou 
Lord only makest me to dwell in safety. — / laid me' 
- douiK and aUpt ; I awaked ; for the Lord sustained 
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And what art thoa, Sleep ? Of what stuff art tkini 
vade ? Whence comest thou whea thou visitcst our 
pillows, and whither goeet thon, when, ceasiog to prew 
gentlj'oar eje-lide, thou art borne awajupon the wings 
of the morDing ? Thou incomprehensible Sonuthtitg — 
thou invisible solace of heavy laden man— should one 
gain the whole world in exchange for thee, bow pre- 
cminentl; miserable would be that one ! 

** The great cordial of nature is sleep. He that can 
aleep soundly, takes the c(»-dial| and it matters not, 
whether it be on a soft bed, or on the hard boards. It 
b sleep only tliat is the thing necessary." This sore- 
reign cardial, so often denied to worldly prosperity 
And grandeur, is, for the roost part, bountifully famish- 
ed to those in circumstances most deplorable and fw- 
lorn. 

Behold the wretchedest of the wretched— a captive 
and slave to the wild Arabs. Day after day he sufiers 
with hunger, with thirst, with fatigue, witii terror,—* 
the Tery utmost that human nature is capable of endur- 
ing : — night after night he reposes in sound sleep, nor 
is ever disturbed with even a singU unpleoBont dream, 
though stretched upon the bare ground, and in th^ 
bleak and open air, or lodged amidst the noisoineDess 
of dungeon filth." 

Perhaps, of all the immense percipient beings^ above 
as well as below us, there is only ONE, who neither 
■lumbers nor slcepeth — from that ONE, coineth the 
inestimable gift of quiet sleep. 

Next to the goads of a guilty conscience, the princi- 
pal banishers, or rather muffferers, of sleep, are these— 
Luxury, Dissipation, Ambition, Avarice, Envy, Mai- 

* I bere allude to cerUin paSHges in Ibe receollj pobliib- 
Bd N«rr»lire ofCapUin Judah Paddock :— a man, whose tab- 
cm" ■"''"*•' ''erwjilj are weU knoify W all bia acqualotau- 
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ice, together with whatever other of the family of the 
malignant passions. " U miserable of happy''— more 
especially upon their pillows — are many, very many, 
df those, whom the world deems the happiest of men 
aad women ! 

On the contrary, next to pureness of conscience and 
soundness of health, the most successful wooers of 
Sweet Sleep, are Temperance, useful Lidwur, Benev- 
olence, Resignation, Gratitude for the good thatProvt- 
tlence hestows. 

It is obvious to remark, that Intemperance in sleeping 
is to be guarded against, as well as Intemperance in 
eating and drinking. This cordial of nature, should 
be ussd OS a cordial. The habit of over-sleeping weak- 
ens the frame both of body and mind : and besides this, 
IS a clear loss of precious and invaluable time. Only 
the space of two hours in iht twenty -four, if redeemed 
from unnecessary sleep, to what vast account might it 
not be turned in the course of twenty years ! 

Once more ; Sleep has, in several respects, so near a 
resemblance to Death, that the relation in the Paradise 
Ijost, of the conceptions of Adam when falling into 
his first slumber, has no leas of nature than of beauty. 
" On a eieen ehad; bank, profuse of flnitera, 
PensWe f tat me thDivn': llier« geAlle Bleep 
First fotMd me. atid with sort oppression seiz'd 
Mj drouseil tense, untroubled, though I thought 
I theu was paving to mjjbrmer slate 
laseasibfe, and rorlhirilh to dissolve." 

As a counterpart to which, I will quote another chris- 
tian poet — the admirable Montgomery. 
" Tbare is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for WeMj pilgrim^ found i 
And while tl)e mouldering ashen sleep 

Low in the ground ; 
The soul, of origin divine, 
God's gloriouE Image, freed from claj, 
In heaven's eternal sphere shall shliM, 

A star of da^ ! 
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NUMBER XCIII. 

0/" the two opposite erTora—4he extreme of su^idnu 
und the extroM of eonjidejice. 

Mankikd are alike betrayed by the esceBS ofsiupi- 
cion, and of conGdeace. The maxim, that in suspicioD 
is safety, 19 true only in a qualified sense ; for over- 
jnnch suspicion errs as often as overmuch confidence. 
As to believe nothing, would be quite as wrong as t« 
believe every tiling ; so, to trust no body, is no less an 
error than to trust every body. Indeed it is the worse 
error of the two, because there is more evil in cause- 
lessly thinking ill, than in causelessly thinking well of 
bur fellow beings. 

Bad men, who look chiefly into themselves for infor' 
matioQ coQcerning the human kind, are ready to be- 
lieve the worst of others. Conscious of their own in* 
sincerity, they can hardly think tiiat any speak friend- 
ly to them or act kindly toward them, with intentions 
that are really sincere. They suspect religion to be 
hypocrisy, and that apparent virtue is but a mask to 
conceal the naughtiness of tlie heart. Piety, self-gov- 
emment, munificence, and all the charities of life, they 
impute to corrupt, or interested motives. Hence they 
repose firm confidence scucely in any one. Now, ai 
to persons of this cast, they are not only the dopes of 
their own jealousy, but the victims. A suspiciea of 
everj bodj they have to do with, as it keeps them in 
perpetual fear and disquietude, and prevents their en- 
joying the common comforts and benefits of society, so 
it precludes all likelihood, and almost all possibili^, 
of self-amendment. For their minds are toe intent up- 
on others' laulta to attend to their own ; and besides. 
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their 'mistrusting ill of all ^mut them, furnishes a pow- 
erful opiate to their own consciences. 

It has been boasted by some men of business, that 
they never ia all their lifetime suffered by imposition 
or iihpostare ; that thej had always accustomed them- 
selves to keep so sharp an eye upon mankind that no 
body could cheat or deceive thera. Tliis is not, how- 
ever, any great matter of boosting ; for it is scarcely 
possible they should have been so constantly upon their 
guard agMKt deception, if they had not had a vigilant 
monitor and prompter in their own hearts. Upon the 
same ground, it is an ill mark in any one, to decry ap- 
parent virtue in others, and assign bad motives to their 
good deeds ; since it argites that the only motives that 
can fall within the ken of his own mental eye are gen- 
erally faulty, if not totally corrupt. In short, it is bet- 
ter now and then to be deceived, and even dnped, than 
never to confide. 

On the contrary, persons, of honest, benevolent views, 
are apt, from that very circumstance, to run into the 
opposite extreme. Conscious of (heir own uprightness 
and probity, they are hard to suspect that any wh» 
wear the semblance of these virtues should have it in 
their hearts to beguile them ; and, of course, for want, 
of prudent caution, are peculiarly liable, through aa 
amiable weakness, to be ensnared, and sometimes des- 
perately injured. It is especially in youth that we 
find this error : which is commonly cured by time and 
experience. An unsuspecting youth, soured by bitter 
experience, may become too suspicious in old age ; 
whilst a youtli of an excessive jealousy of temper^ com- 
monly grows more jealous or suspicious as he advan- 
ces in years. 

There are two classes of men who are often betray- 
ed by an excess of confidence : these are creditors and 
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dehten. As it respecti the fonner, ihe Fonvk is toa 
obvioaa to need proof or illustntion. "fkc nror of 
giving indiscnminate credit, is too visible m its de- 
^onble consequencea iiot to be generally sem. ftcl 
the opposite error, tliat is, the eiror of taking too Ih^ 
credit, is oot <|aite eo manifeat, though equelly fataL 
- As the creditor trusts the debtor, so, cm the other 
band, does ue debtor trait the creditor, except in in- 
ttances in which he is morally certsin of makii^ ponc- 
taal payment. If one niDS in debt beyonWiis ^Hty 
to pay in good season, he has to trust to the mercy ei 
his creditor, not merely as to his house and'land, goods 
And chattels, but even for the liberty of going at large. 
The creditor has a mastery over his p^sonal liberty, 
as well as over hie property. If he exact the last far* 
^og of the debt the very isstant it becomes due, and 
that notwithstanding the plea of inability, he may per* 
haps be called hard and unfeeling, but not unjust. Hie 
promise in the note or bond, entitles him to be thus 
rigoroua, and the law ie on his side. Neither is any 
debtor entitled, ordinarily, to eipect any thing short 
of this rigour from his creditor, except on prinoiplet 
^ compassion .- and surely it evinces too mach of cW' 
fidence, as well as too litte of spirit, for one to placQ 
Umself, unnecessarily, in circumstances to need the 
compaision of fellow man as his only earthly resourG«< 



NUMBKR XCIV. 
Of sunshine friends. 



An ancient naturalist tells us, that the rats will leave 
a house which is about to fall. 
But whether it be so or not, th«e is m seme hlwHt 
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•niinatr-a sort of iMtiDctTerynearljlike it: — tbeyarc 
your luB^De-frienils, who atiek to ^u closely in pFOi* 
j>eri^ ; but no Booaer do thej perceive a blrak Atom 
mf adversity hover over you, tittn they eatrasgc Uiem- 
selves and stand aloof. 

N«r is this an upstart race «f medeni ot'i^^b. Coe- 
trarlwisev w« find it distinctly noted and described in 
writings of early antiquity ; but in none more admira- 
bly than in the followii^ passages of the Son of Sirach : 
— " For" (says that skilful remarker on mfwkind) 
" some man is a friend f» his own occasion, and will 
not abide in the day of thy trouble. And there is a. 
friend, who, being turned to enmity and strife, will 
discover thy reproach. Again, some friend is a com- 
panion at the tabk, and will not continue in the day 
of thy affliction. But in thy prosperity he will be as 
thyself, and will be bold over thy servants. If thou be 
brought low, he will be against thee, and will hide him- 
self from thy face." So also, in another part of his 
admaable book, the same writer further describes this 
«ort of gentry : — " If than be for his profit, he will use 
thee : l^t if thou have nothii^, he will /orsske thee. 
If thou have any thing, he will live with thee ; yea, he 
will make thee bare, and will not be sorry for it. If 
he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, and smile 
upon thee, and put thee in hope ; he will speak fair, 
and say, What wantest thoa ? He will shame thee by 
his meats, until he have drawn thee dry twice or thrice, 
and at the last be will laugh thee to scorn : afterward 
'ffben he seeth thee, he will forsdce thee, and shake 
his head at Uiee."* 

The common saying. Prosperity makes friends, is 
admi»»ble only in a qualified sense. Most of the friends 
»f prosperity's making scarcely deserve the name ; for 

* Ecfsiosiutkas, 6ih aud 13ti) cbaplecs. 
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bo sooner do tli«7 perceive your fortune falling, than 
they make off" with themselveB, like the rats from a fal- 
ling hoQse. 

To exemplify thb truth, instances almost withmit 
number might be drawn from history aacieot and mod- 
ern, sacred and profane. But narrowing the subject 
to a single point, my object will be the rectification of 
ft very prevalent error, namely, the idle notion of at- 
tracting regard by a style of living too expensive for 
our condition. 

Nothing more distinctly marks &e age and (he coun- 
try we Itve in, tkan this species of folly. If' the fot^ 
mer days were not better than these in other respects, 
yet in this one respect they were a great deal better : 
they were times of et^r, prudent economy. Poverty 
was not arrayed in costly attire ; mediocrity did not 
ape the splendor and expense of wealth ; industry was 
Coapled with frugality ; the great bulk of the yeoman- 
ry were plain in their living, and accustomed theif 
children to plainness of food, and raiment ; the trader 
made it a point to win gold ere he wore it ; it was 
fashionable for families to live within their incomes : 
it was creditable to be provident and economical. 

Marvellous is the change, which the short term of a 
single a^ has brought forth. JV^nt, the general lan- 
guage of practice is, " Away with the old-fashioned 
maxims of frugal economy, and up with the expense* 
of high lile." The distinctions of wealth are lost -in 
the general blaze ; all being alike fine, all alike accus- 
tomed to sumptuous fare. The two extremes in socie- 
ty, to wit, Wealth and Pauperism, as it were meet to- 
gether ; the middle class, of such magnitude and might 
in other times, having lost its distinctive marks (^ 
genealogy. 

This ruinot» course is entered upon, and obstinately 
perwsted in, not nnfreqaentiy in the full view of some 
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«f ite bd^ul consequences. It needs very litUe of 
arithmetic to calculate how it will end. The yontk 
mast know that if, in his days of health and vi^ur, he 
apeado all as he goes, he will, in the seasons of sick- 
ness and decreet age, be a forlorn dependant upon 
cbaritj. All must needs know the jncvitable effects 
produced by the ou^oes exceeding the incomes. 

Bat as an offset to the disadvantages of embarrass- 
mentj poverty, and debt, a great imanj, peradventuref 
are soothed with the idea that they are obtaining no- 
tice and r^;at^ or, in othet words, are making to them- 
selves friends. In the estimate of their own imagiaa' 
tions, they do not waste their substance .* thej only 
iarter it for honourable connection, for distinguished 
rank in society, for a close alliance with wealth and 
fashion, fiir obtaining ties upon the hearts of a large 
circle of respectable ladies and genUemen. These 
they are confident, will never abjure their friendship, 
,Hor forsake them, come what will. 

Alas ! too late are they undeceived. Too late are 
they taught by rueful csperience, that tke companioits 
at tke table abide not when tketf are brouglit low — that 
they are sooner forsaken by none, than those who had 
Hwd upon them, and droK-n llient dr^~that these 
fiesh-pot friends are among tlie first to laugh them to 
seom, and to skalce tke head at them. After squeezing 
ihe orange, they throw away the peel. 
' Harmanicus — I have known him well — Uarmanicus, 
«f proverbiai hospitality, had iiuide to hintself an end- 
^s train of friends. His house was for all the world 
like a public inn, except tliat the customers had not a 
fartMng to pay ; — a precious circumstance which gave 
it the decided preference. Fannd new was Harnuuii. 
cus known, and for lus profuse liberality far and near 
was he admired. Fashioo, and Wealtii, and Rank> 
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did him the honor to eat of his " savoury melts,*' utd 
drink of hU delicious TTines. The itinerant gentrjr 
neglected not to spend one night at least, both gmng 
oat and comiAg in, with the liberal-hearted Uarmaoi- 
cus. Even Travellen and Stjourners on business, 
found time, nevertheless, to brealcfast, and dine, and 
sup, and lodge, with Harnianicus, who provided with- 
al « both straw and provender." The worshipful Ben- 
cher, for many yean his close table-friend, never fail- 
ed to live with hint in term-time. They served them- 
celves of him to the last. TTiey eked out their friend- 
ly visits till they had milked all his resources dry | 
tilt pooHy, poor man, was he able barely to slnft for 
himself .-—and then— What then ?— Read the son ^f 
Bintch for an answer. 
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Of the mlniaage of thefaevUy of Memori/. 

Ik the little citadel of the raind, the Memory acts u 
a sort of subaltern ; and hence it is often blamed, asd 
sometimes wrongfully, by the commander in chief. 
We seldom lind men dissatisfied with their under- 
standings, or their judgments, or with the character of 
their hearts. Very few are disposed to own that any 
of these are radically defective or greatly in fault. Bat 
Bottling is more common tJian to hear them berating 
their memories, as not (mly weak, but treacherous. 
Tbe aged I have oflen heard complain of their memo-, 
ries, ttut seldom of their judgments. 

** Tis vrilli oar jiidgmeiits as our (ratcbet— none 
wjMt alike, yet evb believej hifl oirn," 
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t said just ti«w, Ihat tlie memory someUmes ia blam' 
«4 wroogfuU; ; and truth would be^r me out, were I to 
atld, that nothing is more common than tiding the 
inemorj' with faults of which it is in no wise gailty.— 
Ia very many of the cases in which foi^tfulness i» 
pleaded for excuse or apology ; if the memory were al- 
lowed to speak for herself, she would let it be knowa 
that the imputations cast upon her were slanderous 
falsehoods, and that, in these particular cases, she had 
performed her part in full measure. 

Artificial methods of assisting the memory have been 
suggested by writers, and at least one invention for that 
purpose has been made and put in practice by those 
vho ceuld not write, tt la worthy of notice as a curi* 
o8ity, if not for its use. 

According to Smith's history of the colony of New- 
Tork— In 1689 Commissioners from Boston, Plymouth, 
and Connecticut, had a conference with the Five Indian 
nations at Albany : when a Mohawk sachem, in a 
speech of great length, answered the message of the 
commissioners, and repeated all that bad been said the 
preceding day. The art they hfd for assisting their 
memories was this. The sachem who presided had a 
bnndle of sticks prepared for tiie purpose, and at the 
close of every principal article of the message deliver- 
ed to them, he gave a stick to another sachem, chain- 
ing him with the rsmembrUice of that particular arti* 
cle. By this means, the orator, after a previous con- 
ference with the sachems who severally had the sticks, 
was prepared to repeat every part of the message, and 
to give to it its proper reply. This custom, as the his- 
torian remarks, was invariably pursued in all theiv 
pnblic treaties. 

The gift of memory, like the other gifts of nature, is 
distributed, to some individuals more, and too^erl 
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ten. Whil« all are bl«t with mcb a ratanra of Bern- 
orj ai imgbt suffice them, if «ell inprored, tome lew 
tlf»y it in aa estraordiiMuy measure; and, wliatii 
truly wooderfal, a very strong n>eni«ry i» Bometimes 
tmad yoked with a very feeble intdlect. There are 
nne permn« tiiat can repeat, wont for vord, a crasid- 
uraUy long discourse, upon'hetniog or reftding it oidy 
race or twice, utd yet are possessed of loiads too we^ 
md slender to reason npos matters with nay cmisider- 
able d^ree of ability, w to judge of them accurately.. 
A Btui of this sort, ever makes himself tiresome, if not 
ridiculeust by dealing otri: wares fnm the vast store of 
hia memory, without r^rd to time, place, or fitness. 
Snt whenever, on the other hand, an excellent memo- 
ry IB united with a sound and vigorous understantKng, 
nothing but indolence can hinder such a one from be- 
coming great— no6iing but the want of good principle 
at heart, con prevent his acting with superior excel- 
lence, some part or other, }lpaa the theatre of life. 

In general, we forget for want of attention, meie 
than the want of memory. Persons oFveryindiSereBt 
memories find do difficulty in remembering certiia 
things that had excited their attention in a very high 
degree; while a thousaDd ether things of far greater 
moment have been utterly forgotten by them. Once 
on a time, an Indian preacher said to an assembly of 
white people who were gathered fogetherto hear him— 
" Though you will foiget what t say, you will remem- 
ber as long as you live, that you had heard an Indian 
preach." — It was even so. None of the aaseraWy did 
. probably forget this striking circumstance, though but 
few retained in memory eiriier sermon or text. 

" Creditors." generally speaking," have better mem' 
oriea than their debtors." The former are never known 
tt^j^ijget the bond J while the latter are very prone t» 
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fot^et it, or at least to forget its date, or the day of 
proinia«d payment. 

The doer of a favotir or benefit, is apt to retnenber 
it a great deal longer than the receiver. 

It is one of the worst and most treacherous memo- 
ries, that forgets a friend in his adversity. " Pharaoh 
remembered not Joseph, but forgat him." Nor is it s 
very uncommon thing, to fot^t, not only near friends, 
but eminent benefactors, when they stand in need at 
aid. 

All of us inherit from nature better memories for in- 
juries than for kindnesses. This lamentable error of 
memory it behooves us to remedy by all the means io 
our power. 

A man of a truly great mind, who had been both obli- 
ged and disobliged by the same persons, magnaoimous- 
ly resolved to foi^t all that might diminish his grati- , 
tude, and to remember only what might in* 
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.!P cormnent upon the fable of tke Tnvmble Bpeebieles. 

^' lovE, once npon a time," (as an old heathen fable 
relates) " having orde'red that Pleasure and Pain should 
be mixed, in equal proportions, in every dose of human 
life, upon a complaint that some men endeavoured to 
separate what he had joined, and taking more than their 
share of the sweet, would leave all the sour for others j 
commanded Mercury to put a stop to this evil, by plac- 
ing upon each delinquent a pdr of invisible Spectacles, 
which should cliange the appearance of things, mak- 
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Ing pkin look like pleasure, and pleainre like p)dn,U- 
bpor like recreation, and recreation like taboar." 

If^ bj the lavisibk Spetiacki we are to understrad 
the UluBionB whicJi mislead tlie judgment bi leg^rd (s 
the tfue oomforta and intereats at Ijfe, it is pcetty cer- 
ititt tiiat no kind of spectacles else is in ao general vse. 
In the days of youth tlmosit every thing is aeen ihrougl) 
these faUe glasses, .which very many wear all their life- 
-time, in qpUe of age and experience. 

One of the moBt needful of all arts, is the artofcon- 
futtng. It is deened iadispensatdy necessary in sll 
kinds of bueineu. Asd hence we send «ar cliildren t* 
school, to learn the use of figure*, andhov to cast up 
accounts, and foot tbero to a nicety. One who has u 
knowledge mt all. of the D»e figures of arithmetic, whs 
aren knows not that 2 and 2 make four, is regarded ai 
fit for no sort of buuness above that of a scullion. Bat 
besides the knowledge of figures, there is another 
branch of the art of computing, which is of sopeiior 
importance ; I mean an accurate knowledge of Ae 
value of things, considered ia relation to onr real com- 
fort and happiness^ This is a kind of knowledge, not 
in itself so very difficult to learn, but which, never- 
theless, is hidden from maltitudea of men and womcii 
of good natural parts, by reason that their mannerists 
View things through the medium as it were of ma^ 
Spectacles, rather than with the caked and nnprejuifi- 
ced eye of reason. 

Apart from considering the common and fatal iHu- 
sion, throu^ which immortal joys are sacrificed to 
transient pleasure, a great many, for want of sldll in 
the art of computing, make wrong judgments abont 
Pleasure, on the right choice of whitJi their worldly 
weal depends in no inconsiderable measure. Scondng, 
or overlooking, the simple and innocent pleaaores of 
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life which are giveniBcornmontohDminbdi^ie^vliieli' 
no Arts of refineinent can conaidbrtibly increise, and'* 
which excess never fails to embitter ; they lose the. 
good thej have, by their perpetual hankenDga after 
some OQBttainable state of eartbly^elicitj. Pursuing 
pleasure with eagefneas, and as an emplojnient, they 
purchase pain ; and that, at the espenae of fortune, 
health, character, and peace of mind. At this dear 
rate they purchase the most grievoDS of pain, to wit, 
that of satiety, which consists in loathing life and its 
enjoyments. He that U not man enough to gnvem hii 
appetites, cannot make himself brute enough to indulge 
and pamper them without remorse ; and therefore, in 
the very circumstance in which he places his chief 
good, he is far less happj than some of the iirational 
animals around hini^ 

But to return to the fabulous spectacles : it may be * 
taken for certain that, though invisible, they are actu- 
ally worn by all persons belonging to any of the follow- 
ing classes. 

Tliey certainly wear them, who fondly hope to find 
happiness in a life devoted to idleness and an unre- 
strained indulgence of passion and appetite. With 
respect to their true good, as relates even to this life 
alone, they are under a deplorable mistake. For it is 
an axiom built upon irrefragable e>:perience, that if 
mere corporeal gratification were intended to be the 
main object of our pursuits, yet, even then, with regard 
to real enjoyment, industry would be preferable to 
sloth, and temperance to excess. 

TAejf wear them, who incessantly moil and toil, are 
hard dealers, illiberal, uncharitable, incompassionate 
to the poor ; and all for the sake of hoarding up treas< 
ure for their children. Blind infatuation ! Often, very 
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ofteO) it happenB, that such hoards are squandered ia 
I much iliorter time than it took to gather them. 

XTkey wev them, who, though posKssing a compe- 
teoce, fret their hearts and embitter their lives with 
covedngs after ricbM. Were tbej to view tiling in t 
true light, they would he thankful, father than discim- 
tented and querulous ; since their condition is pre- 
cisely that which is beat calculated to furnish the great- 
est amount of genuine earthly comfort. 

They wear them, who sacriiiac realities to a|^>earao- 
ces, substantial comforts to airy notions, who had rath- 
w, /eef misery tlian not seem happy, who impoverish 
and be^ar themselves for the sake uf appearing more 
prosperous and felicitous tlian those of tlie common sort. 
The folly of such people's calculations is seen by eveij 
body but themselves. 

^ They wear them, who lay the scenes of their happi- 
ness abroad rather than at home. It is a certun truth,. 
that one who lives on uneasy terms with himself can 
find very little enjoyment in extrinsic objects. So that 
the very first step in the road to solid happiness, is the 
acquirement of a contented mind ; because without a 
disposition to contentment, any change of place, or of 
outward condition, is only the exchange of one sort of 
disquietude for another. And as the spring of happiness 
is found in our own minds, or no where ; so, " well- 
grdered Home" is the true centre of its enjoyment. 
Mothers, wh»se chief satisfaction lies in circles of fash- 
ion and scenes of amusement, have their vision woeful- 
ly distorted by means of the magic spectacles. Else 
dtey would clearly see that the occupation of nursing, 
rearing, and instructing their infant progeny, is what 
iumishes tlie sweetest of pleasures, at the same tint 
that it is cue of die first of duties. 
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NtTMBER XCVII. 

Of the misBse, and (fti proper use, tif fading. 

" Hmd not to contradict orcoonrte, imt to belte'tfe rad- 
fake for grantetl, but ts m^ and eoDfMer." 

Loss BicoH. 

The age we liTe in has been remarkably a rea<Hng 
age. Books are more numerous and of more easy ac- 
cess, tiian at anj- fordter period ; and tNe number of 
readers has increased astonishingly since themiddleof 
the last century. In a general view, this is of good 
omen, for reading is one of the principal keys of knowl- 
edge': it unlocks as it were a mine of intellectual 
wealth, and contributes to ils general diB'asion, Tliere; 
is considerable reason to think, however, that the pro- 
gress of real sound knowledge has not kept pace wittT 
tfae progress of reading : for the slow pace of the for- 
mer in comparison to that of the latter, therebetng the 
several causes which here follow. 

By reason of the abundance and super-idiundance of 
inoks, the best are commonly read but superficially^ 
and, by many, not read at all ; the attentions of the 
readiag public being distracted with snch a boundless 
variety. If there were only one book in the world, 
and its copies so multiplied that it were in every one's 
hands, almost every body would have it by heart. Or, 
if there were only a few books, and they accessible to 
all, those few would be pondered and studied till a 
considerable part of theircontents were treasured up in 
tKe minds and memories of the generality of readers. 
But now that hooks are so numerous and innumerable, 
the readers skip from one to another without settling 
their attentaon upon any ; so that many who are fairly 
eotitled to the credit of great reading, are veryjittle 
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improved in their iDtellectad focuIticB. They greedi^ 
Ij derour books, but dulj appropriate scarce any thii^ 
of their cimtenta ; like eaters that have a voracious ap- 
iwtite, but a bad digestion. 

j. Besides this, with the bulk of the bookish tribe, read- 
ing is come to be an idle amusement, rather than a se- 
rious and laborious occupation. They read for pleas- 
ure, more than for profit. The acquirement of a fund 
ofreally useful knowledge scarcely comes within the 
scope of their object, which ia mainly, to beguile the 
tedious hours by furnishing food for the imagination. 
And hence is it,>that no books are so palatable, or so 
generally read, and with so much eagerness, as the 
lighter compositions which are fraught with amuse- 
ment, but baiTen of sound instruction. A novel even 
of the lowest cast, finds more readers than a serious 
work of great merit. 

Moreover, the perpetual influx of new books hja oc- 
casioned a raging appetite for novelty of some kind or 
other, no matter wliat s so that the attention of most 
readers is directed rather to what is new, than to what 
is valuable and esculent. This kind of curiosity is 
insaUable ; for the more it is fed, the more it cravei. 
Old authors are neglected, because they are old, and 
new ones engross tlie attention, because they are new. 
The standard-compositions of former ages are cast a- 
Bide as lumber; while a new pretender, with lessftan 
a fourth part of their abilities, is sure to find a momm- 
farjt welcome at least. 

From these causes it happens, that a great deal of 
readiug does by no meansimply a great stock of valu- 
able knowledge. On the contrary, it often leaves the 
mind empty of almost every thing but vanity j none be- 
ing more vain, nor more intolerable, than those who 
having learnt by rote a multitude of naxims and fae*^ 
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deftl them out by the gross, on all occamons, and in all 
compaoies. The food they have derived from reading 
lies in their minds undigested, and while it occasions a 
preternatural tumour there, it gives neither growth nor 
strength. Thdr reading has scarcely brought into e^ 
crcise any one of the intelleptoals besides the memory, 
vrhich has been loaded and kept in perpetual action, 
whilst their understandings and judgments remain dor- 
mant. They are proud that they have read so much, 
but have reason rather to be ashamed that they know 
so little. 

One who would really profit hy reading inuat take 
heed what he reads, and how. 

The use of reading, is to render one more wise and 
virtuous, rather than more learned; and that pwnt is 
to be gained not so much from the quantity, as the 
qualityof the books we peruse. No single individual 
has leisure enough, nor is any life long enough, for a 
thorough perusal of even the tenth part of the books 
now extant in the English language. A selection ii 
therefore necessary, and much depends upon making 
it judiciously. An inconsiderable number of well dio- 
sen and well studied books, will enable one to make far 
greater advances in real knowledge, than li^tly skim' 
mtng over hundreds of volumes taken up indiscrim- 
ately. 

In reading, attention is to be paid also to the How, 
as well as to the What- The proper object of reading 
is not merely to inform us of what others think, but al-: 
so to furnish us with materials for thinking ourselves, 
or for the employ and exercise of our judgn>eats 
and understandings, and of the whole of our intellectu- 
al and moral faculties. It is not enough tltat it sup- 
plies us with a multitude of facts ; for the knowleilge 
of facts is valuable to us chieHy for the inferences that 
we ourselves may draw from tiiera, or because they fur- 
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^ edpcewjva cmd imlwcrtMifMfa ■A'^tiel reaiiag. 

The ^e we lire io m^ justly b« called the agt of 
Norels and of Novelists. This broUterfaOod and sig> 
terfaood of writen are 9i modern origin. If we except 
fke Romancers of the middle agea — who, bj the bye, 
however wild and extravagatrt they appear, are thoDgbt 
to exhibit {uvt^ correct delineations of the coarseness, 
f«rocioiianem, and brutality of the manners of &eir 
time*— if we except those old romancers, there were 
ftw novelists of any note prior to about the middle 
of the last century. It was then that Fielding and 
Richardson and Smollet appeared before the public : 
an aatoniehiog trio, whose brilliance of genius, com- 
mand of language, and distinct insight into the feelings 
and passions of the human heart, enabled them to adora 
their pages with fascinating charms.* To the worits 
«rf those geniuses there succeeded swarms of imitators 
of each sex, and of every grade, as well in Germany 
ia Britain : so that the reading world, for the last thir- 
ty years has been inundated as it were with novels of 
which every one finds readers. 

*J Vl"."" '^^T'"^' '"•"'^'er. and k deeplj' t» be rerwt- 
Ud. that wanj of the pans of Fielding aod SmoMet are not 
only deforjned iriib ribarSry. bot t«ij diraeU* to cmiate- 
"•Me and eocoursio toosewui of mortlt. 
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It U an iimms fact, tliat books of no other kind orb 
r«ad with so much eagernesB by the AmericaD youth of 
both sexes, as novels, ur najratiTes of foiled incidents*, 
characters and scenery ; for though they seldom tempt 
to a second reading, they as seldom fail of being read 
once. In this respect it makes very little difference 
whether a novel be the fruit of genius, or of hair-brain- 
ed folly ; whether it hag the stamp of learning, or pro- 
ceeds from the pen of conceited i^orance ; whether it. 
sketches real life, or outstrips the extravagance of Bed- 
Ism :— if the thing be but new, it is earnestly enquired 
for, and eagerly perused. 

And where lies the harm ? Not in the nature of this, 
species of writing, for it is not censQrable in itself. 
We have the highest of all authorities for the use of 
Parables: they have been made the vehicle for convey- 
ing moral truth in the most cogent and captivating, and- 
at the same time the most inoffensive manner. Apo- 
logues and fables are worthy of praise rather than 
blame, if framed with ingenuity, and made of manifest 
tendency to promote good morals. And the like may-, 
be said of the species of writing that goes under the 
denomination of novels : it is not censurable as a s[^- 
cies of composition, but as a species of compositatm^ 
that lias been generally and deplorably perverted \^: 
misuse. It is not to be denied tJiat a novel may be so 
fashioned by well-directed talent, as to blend amuse- 
ment with instriicti<tn, entertainment with the moral 
improvement of the mind ; nor is it to be affirmed that 
there are no instances of this happy combination : some 
there are, though comparatively few.. But the harm of 
novel -reading, carried to the excess of extravagance to 
which the present age has carried it, lies parUy at 
least in the following ^rticulars, ¥ihich my limits will 
allow me but barely to mentisB. 
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1. Puungorer the bsser sort of n»T<d6, Or mich a» 
Kar* ft direct tendencj to deprave tbe mind and ihe 
he^tt, it mij be cwifidentlj affirmed &ht the greater 
part of die rest, tiiough they profess to hsve a moral 
purpose, do IB no necnire inculcate pare christian 
Diorsis, but those «f a spurious Innd : fbe standard of 
titeir morality bcHng very IHtle higher, if any, tiiaH that 
of the highest Wder of the pigan school. 
- S. There is altniys dimger, especially as regards 
yoodi, of eultivatlng the imi^nation too much, and thfe 
nore solid faculties of our nature too little ; and it is 
<rf' the nature of most novels to produce this effect: 
thc^ expand and bloat the imagination without infona- 
iBg the understanding or maturing the judgment. 

S. The pictures of life given in novels are not ustt- 
ally these of common, but of high life ; and can be there- 
fore of no practical use at all to persons who are not 
destined to move in the highest circles. On 4ie 
other hand, the]' tend to sophisticate dieir manners as 
imU as their mords ; the manners of Dukes and Dutch- 
esses being widely remote from what shovld be the 
manners of plain men and women. 

4< liovel -readers, unless gifted with a more dian or- 
Ankry fund of sound sense, are prone to slide into a 
npiantic hatHt of thinking, and to cherish extravagant 
eipectations. Finding in the books they are most ac- 
customed to, a series of preternatural events f aston* 
iihti^ eGfects produced without evea a shadow of cause ; 
persons suddenly raised, as by magic, from humWe 
circumstances to boundless opulence and loftiness of 
rank ^-finding in the books which they ponder by day 
and thrwigh tiie vigils of the night, a peqietual recur- 
rence of such nnehrlhlyBeetiery described in glowing 
language ; it is no wander that they cherish jn^poster- 
99$ hopes ; nor ii it )i woader if they iwcome di^piflted 
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wltb the homelj f>c«ieB and occnpatioiis of otdiiikry 
life, uut look with contemjrt upoa every situation, 
ei^ttjineatt or conitection, that is actuall; attainable 
by them. 

9. If oOTela h«Te the good effect of bailing tiie 
young into a passion for reading, the; have also, not 
u&ftvqtientlj, IIk bad eflect of w enervating their 
miaxjb that there is left them neither indoitrj- nor rel- 
iah £pr sober bistwj, nor for an; thing else that re- 
qi[ire« the labeiH- ttf their naderstandii^ aod jadg^ 
mcnts. 

6. This kind of reading has a tendency to vitiate 
4}ie taste, as well in regard to style as sentiment The 
readers of novels— they who read theia indisorirainate- 
ly or without seJectiou— «re accustomed to a style 
nauseously sweet, or vapidly towering; consisting of 
spangled heaps of words and images which smother 
the sense, where seAse there is. Thus accustomed, 
their feelings are no less repugnant to plain sober lan- 
ga^p, than to plain sober sense.* 

It does by no means follow from what has here 
been said, that parents and instnicters should lay their 
children under an absolnte interdiction with respect ta 
their perusing novels. For, not to mention that such 

* Pertisps no (Ingle eircamttanee contributed so much to 
that general and deep corruption of our language, trhich be- 
gau many jotn ago, and from wMcti it ii now coDsiderably 
piiriBed, — at the ioflnenoe of tbe ooTellists of the iast age. 
One or Ihem— one of Cbe Blsterhood^^omiDeaced bar noTel 
as here ToIIowb :— " The setting tun't rtfulgtrtt glnriet lift 
nUkdMa^DfUutrt Btaaf*Mfij/»wMa»,mdi*M:tdinaaui*' 
loud MHcd k»e* over PolgenMo't tmoath, tTompartnl baiom. 
71U j'cnlb SvsAyn breotbd Stdlian nrfnuri, M<I nu/W nn f ft«ir 
ifttm irittgt At fault Oraku qflUtUan avlody,"— Aod hi thit 
banted itraJB Um fair one praicieeded oo, catting abroad her 
■MMta/t at ererj step. Indeed I well remember nheo a 
■tyl^Iik« this, was regarded b; Mtr reading jtuithr ntth rap- 
tunn »*''*f*»™ aed dalj^. 
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ii the texture^cnr general nature that prohibition hu 
a stimulatiDg power, so that if abook never so wortfi- 
lesa, were prohibited by law, ^most every body would 
wish to read it ;— there are, no doubt, some myvelsj 
which might be put into tiie hands of the young with 
safety, and t* their real advaoti^. The danger lies 
in reading then indiscriminately or without selection, 
and in making them a principal part of reading.— 
*' Tliose norels which paint the manners and charac- 
ter of the body i^ mankind, and afiect the reader with 
the relation of misfortunes which may beial himself," 
may be perused, now and then, not only as an amose- 
ment, but as a profitable study; — yet, after all, it is 
real life with which we must chiefly have to do: 



NUMBER XCIX. 

Of Ike impassabU and unatterable limits to Uc pleasures 
. of Sense. 

The pleasures of seise, common to all animal na- 
tures, can admit of very little increase by the refine- 
ments of art, and at the same time are bounded and 
limited by impassable barriers. I say impassable barri- 
~ ers, for you no sooner have pv^rieaped them than the 
pleasure is gone, and satiety, di^st, or -some kind or 
other of painful dissatisfaction, succeeds to its place. 

Sweet as is the light, too much of it would instantly 
destroy the organ of vision. Pleasant as it is to see 
the sun, yet lookii^r steadfastly upon him in bis merid- 
ian glory, would cause pain, and even blindness. The 
light of that luminary, by which alone we see the innu- 
merable objects that are visible to us, is celmtnd} else 
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vxec feeble organ of §jghi could endure it scarcely for 
a moment For what if the whole fkj, the whole earth, 
and every object above and around us, shone with the 
URiningled brightness of uncoloured lig^t P Id that case 
the light itself would become darkness, since every eye 
must instantly be blinded by it. 

And as with light, so witt hearing. A sound that is 
too strong and forcible, deafens the ear. Nay even 
the niwt sweet and faannonions swinds, when long con- 
tinned, w very ftftea repeated, become iodilKrent t« 
the ear, if not tiresome. 

In like manner the snell is nckened with perpetual 
fragrance, and the palate surfeited by ovemudi sweet- 
ness. 

Even the jog, of mere animal nature, when it exceeds 
the just bouads, becomes & disturber. Overmuch joy 
of this sort, is inquietude; it banishes quiet sleep as 
eOtetually as pungent grief. 

Hence it falls out, agreeably to the established con- 
stitution of our nature, that scarcely any persons lead 
more unpleasant lives than those who pursue after 
pleasure with the most eagerness. And so it must 
needs be, because their over-eagerness of desire, by 
spttrring them on to perpetual excess, turns their pleas- 
ures to pains, and their very recreations to scenes of 
wearisome drudgery. 

If Solomon had not told us from his own eiperience, 
that such a course of life is not only vanity, but ve»> 
tioB of spirit; yet the world abounds with instances to 
prove and illustrate it: — and of these I will now cite 
two eminent ones of the last age. 

Richard Nash, Esq.— commonly called Beau Nash — 
who died, 1781, aged 87, was Master of the Ceremo- 
nies, sx S^ng of Balk, fm-the space of nearly half a 
century. Hiatiody was athletic, his cooititution strong 
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ud hekldi7, and his nling pAraionB were Txnity, and 
fceenneu of desire for fashionable disdpktioa. To Ini 
darling wishes die means «i indulgence exactlj aod 
altogethel- corretpooded. Presiding orer tiie amuse- 
mnte of the ceartiera aad nobiiitf and gentry of Eng- 
land, he gratified his vani^ with the finery and costii- 
aess of his appafel, and the implicit obedience paid to 
fail orders ; and whilst emplojred in proTidLug banquets 
of {rieasnre for his voliqttaoas guests, he seldom neg< 
leeted his opportviutics oF earring ptenteaaslT- for him- 
self. — Beau Naah, enjoyed what is caUad fUiuure, for 
« greater lengOi of tiaae, and refined upon it more ex- 
qnisitelj, t^an perhaps^aBj nan rise that is now anong 
the living or the dead. Yet, setting aside all tiie aw- 
fid consi4«rstiona of (iitnritf,DOOiiethatreads1hesto- 
rj of his life with any degree of sonnd reflection, iriil 
be led to thinlL timt he had more real enjoyment of it, 
or even near so much, as blls to the ordinary lot of 
mankind. A tm^rij^er of Nash, ia speaking of die 
loUer stages (rfhis life, sboervss: *' He was now past 
the period of goring «r rccnvmg pleasure, for be was 
poor* old and peeviali } yri still he was incapable of 
turning from his former manner of life to pnrsue hap- 
piness. The old man endearovred to practise the fol- 
lies of the boy ; and he seoned willing to find lost ap- 
petite among the scenes where he was once young." 

A remarkable counterpart to the life of Mr. Nash, is 
that of Mademoiselle de Lospeoasae ; which dearly 
shows that the most unha^^y of women are those who 
have no taste for simple domestic comforts. 

It is related of this most accomplished French lady, 
who had been the unrivalled leader of tiie fashion in 
France, during a part of the last centary, " That sha 
not only lived, but almost died, in pubticj that whole 
•he was tortured with dieseise, and her heart so torn 
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with agauizing pasdoDi as frequently fo tarn her 
thoBghts on st)icide, she diaed oat and made visits ere- 
rj daj ; and that, when Ae waa visftlf within a Cew 
weeks of her end, and was wasted with coagfai and 
nith spasms, she still hadhftr saloon filled twice a day 
with company, and dragged herself out to supper with 
all the Countessea of her acquaintance." 

To be ' Temperate in all things, is as really a matter 
of interest as of duty. If there were even no unlaw- 
fulness in excess, nor any punishment following it in 
the coming world, yet it ever brings with it & punish- 
ment here ; a pimishmeot tiiat more than counte.rvuU 
the enjoyment. And, on die other hand, if there were nd- 
ther virtue nor duty in the moderation of enjoying the 
pleasures of sense, yet it carries along with it its own 
reward, as it is the only way of deriving from those. 
pleasures all the satisfaction which it is of their nature 
to give. So that, to enjoy innocently and in strict coo- 
formity to the rules of reason and of our holy reli^on, 
terminates ordinarily in a greater amount of real pleast 
ure than is tu be found by the epicure or the voluptii' 
arj. 



€(f tke difference between ignorance as respects learn- 
ing, and a natural weakness of understanding. 

Although ignorance and foolishness- are near tikin-, 
there is, nevertheless, a material difference betwem 
them J the former consisting in the destitution of what 
is called learning ; and the latter in narrowness cu: 
weakness of the uaderstanding. 
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' Some i|p)«F«nt men, or in other words, Bome men of 
little or DO IcarniBg, manifest strength of memory, 
cleunets of conct^tton, and soundness of jndgmelit ; 
and, within tke narrow compau of their own observa- 
tion, their remarks are just, and sometimes profound. 
Thou^ not capable of reasoning exactly according to 
the rnles of lo^c, yet thej do reason conclusiTely, and> 
not unfreqaenUy, by a native plunness and directness 
.rf understanding, they reach the point the shortest 
way> In defiance of bad grammar aod uncontb phra- 
seology, there is discoverable in them a mine of intel- 
hctoal ore, vluch, had it been properly worked and 
refinied, might have enriched and adorned society. 

On the other hand, some learned men are foolish af- 
ter all. When a strong memory ia coupled with s 
weak understaoding, [which is a union neither impos- 
sible nor quite uncommon,) — in such a case, thouf^ a 
great deal of learning is attainable, the possessor is 
not much the wiser for it ; and as to the unfortonate 
wighti who are constrained to keep him company, 
they are rather plagued than jHrofited by his learning. 
He is incessantly throwing it in their faces, and gor- 
ging them with it even to surfeiting. The garner of 
his memory is ample, and it is full ; every thing is 
thefre, but nothing in its right place : and having no 
faculty of discrimioatton, he more often brings out of 
his treasury, fur use or for show, the wrong thiDg than 
^e ri{^t. If you want of him only a stringof tope, be 
measures you off whole yards of brocade. He must 
needs pour forth a flood of learning upon every thing, 
and to everybody; and he lectures upon literature 
and sdence, and quotes scrap after scrap from the an- 
cients, without any regard to time, or place, or cun- 
pany. 
In the coum of the last age, one of this sort, name- 
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ly, Dr. George, of London, & moat eminent Oredt 
scholar, who knew little else but Greek, exprtsied hig 
Wonder at the f&me of Frederick of Fnissia. " For 
my part," quoth the Doctor, " I cannot regard Freder- 
ick aa a truly great man, for I doubt his being able a* 
much as to conjugate one of the Greek verbs ;"— and 
the learned Grecian proceeded to name to the compa- 
ny a particular verb, vhich he thought would be more 
than a. match for his Majesty's head. 

This species of pedantry, which was more prevalent 
by many degrees, at some former times than at the 
present, is keenly satirized in the following lines of - 
Winne*a translation of Boileau. 

" Brim-rull of learning lee that pedant itn'de, 

"Brtetllng vitb horrid Greek, bihI puFd iritli pride ! 

" A thousand authors ha in vain has read, 

" And with their raaiims ntulT'd bin empty head ; 

" And ttiiiits that, without Aristotle's role, 

" Beuon ii blind, and o 



Learned foolishnesa, is more egregiously roolish than 
the folly of ignorance. It is wayward, positive* and 
imperious ; too conceited and indocile to be informed, 
and too obstiuate to forsake error. Men distempered 
with this kind of foolishness, imagine themselves wise 
overmuch, because they have read a great many books, 
and can repeat, in more than one language pethflps, 
what others have sud and written : whereas they are 
like a gormand, whose digestive faculties bear no pro- 
portion to the largeness of his swallow. They task 
ind load tlie memory without exercising the judgment. 
They lay up in the memory, facts heaped upon facta^ 
withoat order and without distinction ; — and these are 
in the memory only — the nobler powers of the under- 
standing being not at alt, or very little, occupied about 
them. 

Learning, in itself, is not wisdom. "^ We msy be 
SO* 
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learned from the thonghta of others ; — wise we cannBt 
bebstfrom oaromi." 

Hie foregoing (^errstioni are in no wise dispara- 
fpBf; to the Intimate honoars «f learning. Fm- what 
tkoogh, is some, it produces the pedantry of conci»- 
(ed weakness, and what thot^, as to others, H ia per- 
verted to vile pnFpoaes P Learning itsdf is not t« 
blame } nor is it the less excellent for these disfiguring 
excrescences, which no more belong to 'it than doth a 
wen to the proper form of the human bod j. 

Ijeeming, Gonjmned with science, and resulting in a 
hig^ degree of civilization, is the procurer of all the 
embellishinenta and delights, and most of the conTen- 
fences and cemforts of our present condition ; the civi- 
lized world being raised now ahnost as much above the 
condition it stood in when classical learning was first 
rising on Europe in the fifteenth century, as it then 
was above that of the hordes of roaming savages. Add 
to this, the pleasure of learning, like that of religion, is 
not confined to time or place, nor dependant upon the 
smiles of fortune. Itmajbe enjoyed in solitude, in 
penury, and in old age ; which last does sometimes, if 
not often, increase rather than diminish it. 

In conclusion ; having observed above, that learning 
furnishes food or materials for thought, I will venlnre 
to recommend to readers an excellent rule, taken from 
the practice of a very eminent man of the last age. It 
Is this :-~In reading observe the course of your thoughts, 
rather than of your books. Sometimes your reading 
will give occasion to a thought not connected with the 
subject which your book treats of ; and, in such a case, 
drop the course of your reading, and follow the coarse 
•f the thought that has been started. 
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■ He ttuUwtwldserioosIjeetnpoQtbeseardiof truth," 
sajs thesre&t Itocke, "jought in the first place to pre- 
pare his miDd withalove of it; for he that loves it not, 
.will not take much pains to get it) nor be much cod- 
corned when he missea it. Tliere is nobody in the com- 
monnealth of learning who does not proress hlmHlf a 
lever of tnith : and there is not a rational crca^'-re that 
would not take it amiss to be thought otherwise of. 
And jct, for all this, one may truly say, there are very 
few lovers of truth for truth's sake, even amongst diose 
whn persuade themseLres^at they are so. How a man 
may know whether he boil^ in earnest, is worth enqui- 
ry, and I think there is this one unerring mark of it, 
viz. the not entertaining any proposition with greater 
assurance, than the proofs it is built upon will warrant.'* 
These weight; sentiments, so worthy ie be carried 
along with us in alt our secular, and in' all our moral 
and religious concerns, are particularly applicable to 
the sut^ect of eoil4kijUciag. Downright wilful slan- 
der is considered on all hands as a detestable vice ; 
and a person habitually guilty of it, in its grossness, is 
marked as a foe to society. A man, a woman, or a 
family, that is notoriously infected with this species of 
acrofida, is watched as carefully as is a pick -pocket, or 
a common cheat. But it unhappily falls out, that al- 
though rank, wilful slander, commonly meets with the 
reprobaUonitraerits, yet, whatisof nearkin to it pas- 
ses with very little censure or remorse-— I mean one's 
toking up a reproach against one's neighbour, or Miev- 
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ing an ill report of another upon slight grounds, or 
without sufficient evidence. 

The commonness of this fault seems to evince m 
strong predisposition to it in our very nature. It is a 
remark of the great Britiiih moralist, Dr. Johnson, that 
" there ar« two caases of belief; Evidence and. Incli- 
nation." When we are in no manner inclined to be- 
lieve a thing, we naturally requite full evidence of it 
before we yield our credence : and, on the other hand* 
whtn we are powerfully inclined to believe, we can do 
so, not only without evidence, but against it. Hence 
it would seem, that we naturally have a strong inclina- 
tion to believe or think ill of others, since we so often 
do it on no real proof at all, or what is next to none. 

How happens it, that tvea in well-ordered society, 
acandat flies as upon the wmcs of the wind P That it 
so quickly spreads over a wWe Beighbonrh6od, fuiah', 
or town P That it cootinaes to widen its circle from day 
to day, till everybody knows it save one, to wit, the 
very person scandalized P— Does not this at^e a gen- 
eral love of scandal ? — Perttaps you will aay No; and 
will hold, that two or three tale-bearers or busy bodies 
may have done the whole mischief. But how could 
they have done it if they bad not found a multitude q( 
ears to listen to their talc, and a multitude of toi^es 
to aid them in its circulation P As there would be no 
thieves of one kind, if there were no receivers Ot stolen 
goods, so there would be no tale-bearvrs, if there were 
no greedy listeners to their buzz : and as the receiver 
is at bad as the thief, so the greedy listener to ground- 
less scandal is well nigh as bad as its author, or at least 
possesses some portion of the same pravity of feeling 
and temper. 

No one has travelled very ftr upon the journey rf 
fife, and been aa observant traveler, who baa not noti- 
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ced the manner ia which, for & vhile, this " pestilence 
walketli in darkneas," and then burets forth into open 
li^t. The foul report is for some time commnnicated 
in whispers, accompanied with solenin injunctions ot 
secrecj. Every one profegses to hope it is not tnie, 
and yet every one whispers it to every One's acquaint- 
ance. If it be a young female that the story is ^kout, 
one that is distinguished by some personal attractions ; 
lo the rueful faces of the rival young usterhood and 
their good mothers ! Crumpiiog up their months while 
they are spreading it, and every now and then venting 
a deep sigh, they hope, forsooUi, the thing is not quite 
so bad, but are sorely afraid tiiere is too much truth 
in it. At length it comes to be a common report; a 
matter of public notoriety. It is in every body's mouth, ■ 
and every body must believe it | because, according to 
one orthodox old saying, " Wiiat every body says, must 
be true ;" and, according to another of equally sacred 
authority, " ^liere there is much smoke, there must be 
some fire." It is a settled point. In the public opin- 
ion, the case is decided, and the defamed party is cast. 
All are of one mind, that there must be something in 
it; though, here and there, one charitable body or anoth- 
er expresses a fiunt hope that the affiiir may not turn 
out to be quite so scandalous as it is represented. 

Last of all, after the lapse of months, or periiaps of 
a year, it reaches the astounded ears of the person most 
immediately concerned. It is sifted, and turns out to 
i» a sheer fabrication, invented and first put in circula- 
tion, byJVoAody. Search is made in vain for the au- 
thor, who lies snugly concealed amidst the multitude. 

Well, then, the matter is-cleared up, and all tiie slur 
is wiped away at least from the character of the defam- 
ed. Not exactly so, nor indeed can it be. Some are 
no less loatii to disbelieve, than they were forward to 
believe. Some wk» pretend to be mighty glad at tti^ 
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result, secretly wish it bad turned out a little otber- 
wise. Some have their doubts still, twt charitably be- 
lieve that, ID the main, the poor girl *> is more sinned 
agwDst than sinning." And some again, have no in- 
clination to examine tlie disproof of the catum ay, though 
they had swallowed it with a Yoracious appetite. " If 
she have cleared herself af the aspersion, it is well ; 
we wish the girl no harm : but, for our part, we have 
our own opinion abont (hat matter, and leave it to oth- 
ers to think as they please."— At the tame time the/ 
look nighty wise, and not a Kttle myaterioBtt 
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€f treating dtildrtn teith excessive eeoeritf. 

Ik file excellent littie tract of Dr. Cetton Mathei^a, 
entitled, " Essays to do Good,** the venerable anthor 
lays down for himself the following mle in regard to 
his treatment of children ; " IwiU never use corporeal 
punishment eaxept it be far an atrocious crime, or for 
a amaller fault obstinately persisted in." A maximi 
which deserves to be written in golden characters, or 
rather, and far better, to be engraven upon the hearts 
of parents, and instructers of schools. Nor is it at all 
inconsistent with the maxim in Holy "Writ, »* He that 
tpareth the rod kateth kis son." For, by no fiur inter- 
pretation can this last be made to mean, that the disci- 
pline' of the rod is necesUry in any cases other tfaui 
the aforementioned. 

Obedience is the first lesson fo be inculcated -upon 
childhood. Ere it can discern between good and evilj 
the child ^ould be tan^t to obey. Then it is that 
fte task is" comparatively easy, and may be effected by 
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a s^allmeitaure of prudent enforcetneat. No estnuat, 
liewever, should be imposed upon childhood but such 
as i8«ttlutarj, and of obvioas necessity. All and ere' 
rj needless restraint is tynnnona in its nature, and 
hurtful ii>it8consequenGes. The chUd shonld be h^t- 
uated tOfpassive obedience, and at the same time bb 
{termitted to eojoj freedom of action in things indifi^- 
ent ; — to speatae a child, to act as a child,— to be live- 
ly and plajsome as.a child. One, whose childhood is 
closely held in 'trammels ,^whoBe merely childish &ingt 
incur rebukes and frowns, is full likely to make a li- 
centious use of freedom when it arrives, or else to be a 
mopus all his days. • 

Children should be carefully guarded agaaut every v 
species of useless vexation. 

" Prorote not your children to anger, lest they be 
discouraged.'* Lay upon, them none but necessary 
and wholesome restrictionB. Never cross them for the 
mere sake of showing your authority. Reclaim with a 
lenient hand their involuntary errors. Mark not against 
them, with a severe eye, their trivial abberations. Be 
no less ready to commend their well-doing, than to 
blame them for doing ill. Otherwise, the obedience 
paid you, will beuncheeriul, constrained, and slavi^. 
If you are of a fault-finding temper, you willjiccasion 
the very faults you seek after. YouV children, out of 
despair of pleasing you, wilt become regardless both of 
yonr pleasure and displeasure, except in so far as they 
are influenced by servile fear. 

As to Btflbbomness, or obstinate disobedience,'" this 
kind goeth not out," but by severe discipline. It must 
be mastered by blows if nothing else will do, and the 
earlier the better. But for &e rest ; mild and persua- 
me meftods are far preferable. 

Over young minds, tiie law of love might be made to 
bare a mvch nunw poweiM i&fiueace than penal law. 
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Much more easily ve they drawn and guided b^ ibiar 
affections, than driren hf their fears ; the tenor «CtIi« 
fonner beiag flpontane«u9, steady, and unirorm ; wUe 
the latter operate only by iiccasionat excitemei)tt 

Toa have the fastest hold of the child that 70a hold 
by " the cords of love." By these cords you ^h dmw 
him with ease. Delighting toplease^nd of couree 
dreading to offend yoa, it is in your po«er to impriat 
in his mind indelible characters ; tvVeed out his way- 
ward pnipeBsittes ; to cwakenltis emnlation | to stimu- 
late his inilnstry. ; and to mould him to sentimejits and 
habitt [ini|ni itnrj' to ezcellen<!e in after-life. But 
fear aJoae, is aa unnaturrf and odious tie, which the 
child is ev# dearoui t» break loose from. It stimn- 
lalea indaad, but not in the manner to produce those 
ingenuous sentiments and feelings, which are the foun- 
dation of excellence in character. 

Experience abundantly evinces, that infamuus pun- 
ishment has rather a pernicious, than a salutary effect, 
upon the minds of full grown persons. Few culprits, 
if any, were ever made better by means of the whip- 
ping-post and the stochs, or by cropping their ears, or 
infixing a brand of infamy upon the forehead or baud. 
Instead of being led to amendment by tliese means, 
they generally are made the move desperate and aban- 
doned, by reason that they view their characters as 
irretrievably tost. So that, after having gone throu^ 
nne of these ordeals of shame, they ever after are utter- 
ly shameless. 

Now it should be remembered, that children are as 
men and women in miniature ; poaseieed.of the like 
passions, and particularly^ the like feelings of honour 
and disgrace. Moreover, in children the most promi' 
«ng, these feelinga are the most acute. They have a 
keen sensibility to sbame» whererf a good use may bo 
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nude B;^rade>t management ; but if this sensibility 
be potto hoQl proof, and that freqnentlj, it becomes 
blunted, and tWir minds grow calloas. And a child 
that i§ lost to shame, and to aH self-respect, is io pe- 
culiar danger of being a lost child. 

And biudes, " none are mye inqtitiful and crael 
than those who have been bred up under the crueUest 
discipline, which soidom (mIs to blunt their feelings^ 
and produce hardne^ of heart and ferociounteca of . 
temper. 1%e cwelleat of slave-driTers, are these that 
had been bred slaves, an^ had daily felt the smart of 
the lash. And, by parity of reason, chitdren that are 
truned up under parents or governors Who ctfry fon- 
ishment beyond the. bounds of kind coVfectioK i|Nto 
those of vengeance, and who delij^ to intkt steh pink- 
ishment as attaches infamy ; must needs psssess more 
.dwn a common measure of native amalHlity, if, in the 
end, they turn out sweet tempered, humane, and of a 
nice sense of honour. 

I will conclude with the words of the great Locke :— 
-' To break the spirits of children by too severe usage, 
is to them a greater injury than the opposite extreme 
of indulgence, for there is more hope, that a wild un- 
disciplined spirit will become orderly, tiian of raising 
up one made abject and heartless by serverity of dis- 
cipline.'' 



NUMBER cm. 

Of drawing md fixing the attention of ehUdrtn. 

The great Locke, a man of almost unrivalled depth 

and acuteness of understanding, in l^s excellent trea- 
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tise sf educatioilt ez|*eaiea kttmKlf as^ere feUaws - — 
** H« tiuft bu fmui « w^ lu^ to keep ap a •cfaUd's 
^■rlt «Ui7,ic(i*e, tiU k^et^oA yet, ■t'&e mnfc tune* 
ta lestrui bin fromnud^ thitiga he hu a nind t«, and 
to draw him to thin|;s thttare meaa; to hin {itet I aay, 
tbat knows b«tr to reeyeUe Aeie eeenuds wmtrsdic' 
tisna, bMjkiinf apinioii^gattbelnreBeoretvf educa- 
ttw." 

Tbt> is « 8«BttnMiii of w> otdiMiy impowtae^. No 
less JKBt thw finfbil>d, k is est^ed is Ite strict nf 

mutsgensBt of childran. 

Tb«.tnie power over cluldrM* is ^lat «f swsjlBg 
th^r ipctinaiieiM t tlw power of witMnwiag tkeir in- 
eliiWtioiM fro* ooe direction, tad settling theife <lo«n 
in aaoUME.. It is not bwd words, nor kard Mows, tbs.t 
cut gain this pMBt. Tke wsU is wrought npoB b^ other 
methods. Of x^wy examples wkick might gs to iUiis- 
tnte this matter, I will adduce one, kbA a notaible nte. 

Hwatio Nelson, se finwos is naval \aAiory, had at 
fyat an ntter aversion to the set i for which, in no long 
time he came to be cxtfavagantl; foodi And what 
miraole, oc mag^c, vrou^tthii dutoge in him F It wtt 
wrought neither b; miracle, nor b; nag^ but by a ve- 
rj natural process. The captam^ who was his imcle, 
caressed the boj, treated him with familiaritj md csa- 
fidence, and not unfreqnentty consulted him as if he 
were a man, aod bis actual. This management enkin- 
dUd in him the dormant sparks of genius aod emula- 
tion, and changed as it were bis inward frame. He wis 
quite another hoj. From diffident and sheepish, he at 
once becmoe most aetive and entcrpmiiig j awl frdta 
loathing the service, his whole inclination was beet up- 
on excriliflg in it. Had Ihs boyhood faUen into diAlr- 
«nt hands, he m^t probabl; have turned out « to? 
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ilifierent character. Noe wonld it periwpB be too msdi 
to utert, that ^ viottry <tf An VAfiy "*'» M> evvot i» 
cooBcctian with the impMBnoBS muU on tb« tesdcp 
yeare of NeUon by captidn Suokliug. 

In whatever yon woald learn childr«i,. th^ maiA 
thing is to bring their minds to it in good carnett f af- 
ter which, the rest is easy. In their play they are tM; 
alike active^ because they all love it t sod so it wonip 
be as to their learning, if they cftuld be once hroaght to 
love that as well as they lore play- For it is general- 
ly, for want of attention, rather Aan ef eaScient fi»c- 
■tlties, that children are duU to learn ; and in exciting 
and fixing tb^r atteBtian, the great art of the teacher 
lies. 

Now the halnt of attentieo, that is, attenfion »t ther 
genuine sort, is seldom, or never, wrought ui them by 
operating merely upon their fears. The dread of pain 
might indeed force them on to the perfbrmanee of dieir 
task, but still they would pu&rm it «■ a task, ^d with 
any other feelings than thote of deliglrt : whn^as the 
proper attention springs from a real delist in tbo 
thing they are about. This is wrought in them by a- 
wakening the mon generous feelings of their nature-^ 
the love of esteem, and the desire of excelling. It is 
wliat requires skill, patient industry, and able Manage- 
ment ; while, on the otherJiaod, to m^e chthlren riten- 
tive, after a Sort, to their leaning, by means of mena- 
ces and stripes, is a short, easy, and lazy method, re- 
quiring as little of trouhle as of talent ; but always fal- 
ling wofuUy short of the true mark. 

And. as in learning, so ia whatever reputable and 
useful employment else, the young mind, by skilful 
management might be made to prefer it, and to tak& 
more pleasure in it, than in doing nothing. The busi- 
est age is that of childhood. It is then they are most 
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iocUned to be ever about wme&ing, uid make it tiicir 
shief delist to keep moving. This scenu to fnmieli 
dear proof that ioilBitrj ia oabiral to our speciea | is 
which caac, education ha> little elw to do than to give 
it a proper direction. Children, who, of their own ac- 
cord, ploy with nnweariaUe indHstry, might alwaj^ 
perhape, be induced toapplj themselves, at the proper 
age, with the like apontaneous indnstry, to ihbgft ot 
importance. But then, in order to it, their ipclinatfoiiB 
muat be led, ra&er than forced. Play itself wouU 
presently become irkaome and disgustful to children^ 
if they were driven to it, and kept at it, by main force. 
And much less canyon expect they wilibediligentand 
active in buainess, unless you so prevail over their in- 
clinations as that they chuse it of their own free will : 
a thing of no great difficulty, for the most par^ if it bfe 
set about in seMon, and conducted with prcdcnce. 

There is a great diSerence between lumpish liiiness, 
and frisky idleness. One who is too lazy to move him- 
self about, is diseased in the very core, and there is no 
help for him. Of such, however, the number is small. 
Whereas, the numerous tribe of idlers, or of such as 
spend their time without profit to themselves or others, 
are generally, nevertheless, frivolously busy, and quite 
active in their own wayj and had they been tnfored 
aright in their early years, their natural activity might 
haveturaed to excellent accouut. 
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NUM^h CIV. 

Of biUaneing the prineipUt of Bope and Pear in the 
governance of children. 

HoYEs and feftra are the great Bpriags of human ac- 
tions ; and though seemingly standing in opposidon to 
one another, they jointl; contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of the same enda. Hope that is altogether fear- 
less, acts with rashness, or sinks into totpitude : but 
accompanied with fear, it is Ti^lant as well as diligen^. 
On the otiier hand, fear unaccompanied viiik hope, is 
despair : and despair furnishes no stimulation at all to 
enterprize. It is hj the due balancing of diese two 
grand principles, Hope and Fear, that the human spe- 
cies is governed, and stimulated to actions tending to 
the preservation of the indiTiduala, and to the general 
veal. 

Our holy Religion itself, addresses alilce oar hopea 
and our fears. Every well principled and well-poised 
ci»ii government, ia calculated to operate npon each of 
these mastwly principles of our nature. And it ia with 
a nice regard to these universal and powerful princi- 
ples, that children are to b6 governed and managed in 
families and schools. 

It requires no inconsiderable skill in parents, as well 
as ^thfulneas, to- qualify them for tile all-important 
task of governing their children. Tacitus, the Boman 
historian, remarked of Agricola, that " he governed 
his family ; which many find aharder task than to gov- 
ern a province." And why ia thia task so hard i Not 
because it is altogether difficult of itself, bnt nwinly be- 
cause parental affection runs into error, one w»y or the 
other. On the one hand, we are Wind to the fault* o& 
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our chUdren, and spoil them bj indnlgence ; or «a Ae 
oAer, from the deure of reirinp; our childrea to an 
ideal perfection and of eulting them iSxne the cimdi- 
tion of childbood tnd of hnman lutare itseli^ we mark, 
in them, eren the pettiest of tresptsses, with a keen- 
ness of tcTeri^ that chills their hopes, and either breaks 
tktir apirita, or renders tiiem restless and refractorj. 
The Golden Mean betwixt the extreme of indulgence 
and the extreme of rigor, is what few parents clearly 
discnn and stedfastly purane. 

Preceptors or iastnicterB of schools, are, fat the time 
being, the foster parents of the children committed to 
their tutorage. And thon^ they lack that yearning of 
•JTection that is felt by the real parent, they are, for 
this very reason, the less apt toswerre from the; oUen 
mean I just now mentioned ; provided they possess 
all the requisite qaalifications for their business. These 
requisite qualifications are generally thou^t of easy 
attainment, and so indeed would they be if they con- 
sisted only in a competent measure of learning, along 
with rectitude of moral character : but all this, thouglt 
absolutely needful, is quite insufficient of itself. ^ 
peradded to a competent ability to teach, there mast 
be considerable skill in governing and managing a 
school ; otherwise, time and labour will be in a great 
measure lost. 

An eminent degree of this kind of skill, is no lest 
precious than rare. One who, besides possessing in 
full measure all the other requisites, is an adept in the 
science of managing a school ; who knows the avenuei 
to the minds and hearts of his pupils ; who can seize 
alike upon their hopes, their fears, thsiremnlation.and 
combine these jarring affections, and, as by mechanical 
force, can make them all minister together ibr improve- 
ment ] who has the faculty of encouraging the timid, of 
pving hope to fte despondent, of repressing einbeiwit 
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vaDity, of qaicLening the dull, and of teaching " the 
;(H>Dg idea how to shoot" eren in nondB backward to 
learn :— an iostructer thus pfted, and possessed wiUi- 
al, of ezcellence of ntoml character, together with a 
sincere affection for his pnpils, and & fondness for his 
calling, is one of the most useful, and ought to be re- 
garded as one of the most estimable, of human beings. 
'Whether in families or in schools there must needs 
be government, else th; means of instruction will be 
emplojed in vain. In tiiese little communities the 
government should be impartial and unwavering } firm, 
but mild ; energetic, but not tyrannous. 

There are some, whose manner toward Oieir chil- 
dren varies in exact propordoo to the variations of 
their own fickle tempers. When in a pleasant humour 
themselves, ihej indulge them in every thing ; when 
moody, and especially when downright angry, they 
will punish for almost nothing. This sort of govem- 
ment, if government it may be called, is nearly as bad 
as none : it tends alike to dbcourage, and to breed 
contempt. 

Some seem to think that the sure way of gaining and 
keeping the affections of their children, is never to 
th\vart their inclinations ; but experience sooner or la- 
ter discovers to them their mistake. Children that 
have been treated with unlimited indulgence, often, 
very often, not only despise the counsels of their pa- 
rents, but unfeelingly neglect their persons when des- 
titute and needy ; the overweening indulgence given 
them, having soured their tempers and corrupted their 
hearts. 

Others, running into the opposite eiror, apply their 
disdptine altoge^er to the fears of their children, 
whom Ibcy unfortunately treat with stern and inflexi- 
ble severity. Ihey are fewred indeed, but it is with a 
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kepelew, jobless, nmfcctiwiate fear ; xaA bj thus tre«- 
ting tfaw children n if the; were entirely bue, A^ 
take the resdj mj to m&ke them »o. 



NUUBE& CV. 
Of Brevitji i* rtlotjoK fo tmdrjf partieiUars. 

Dk. Cottoh Matueb, of venerated memory, in or- 
der to escape the calamity of tediona viaitai wrote over 
the door of kis Study, in large letters, BE SHORT. A 
pithy sentence in truth it is, and well worthy ofremem- 
brance in a great many more cases than I can now 
enumerate. 

The interchange of friendly visits is one of the most 
precious sweets of life. But then, it most not be over- 
done ; else it becomes irksome and disgusting, tience, 
in the book of the Wise Man we meet with the follow- 
ing wholesome counsel, " Withdraw thy foot from thy 
neighbour's house, lest he be weary of thee." Now 
the necessary discipline of the foot, which is here in- 
culcated, is, if 1 may prusume to comment, of the fol- 
lowing import >-Beware of spinning out your friendly 
visits beyond due length. Retire, if you perceive in 
hand any necessary business which your stay might in- 
terrupt } retire, ere the family, after an hour's yawnii^ 
begin to steal o% one by one, to bed ; retire, ere plain 
symptoms of weariness appear in the countenances of 
the little circle you are visiting } retire, ere, in some 
undescribable manner or other, it be manifested that 
yoiv room would be more welcome than your company. 
When you have made your friends glad by your com- 
ing, stay not so long as to make them still niore glad by 
your going away. 
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'In time long past, the lord of a nanor in one of the 
Qeigliboring states, is said to have bad a way trf' his own 
to clear his houie of visiters. When his tenants, to 
whom he was atfable and coarteous, seeined disposed 
to prolong the visits which thej now and then made 
htm, he dripped the Dutch tongae, and began speaking 
to them in English : whereupon the honest Dutchmen, 
knowing what was meant t^ the token, forthwith made 
off with themselves. 

But the sage coonsel, be sbobt, applies not to vis- 
iters alone. It might be made of like precious use to 
anthoTB and public speakers, who too often lack one 
i-aluable kind of knowledge, name)/ " that of discern- 
ing when to have done." 

" Tediousness," as a writer of eminent abilities ob- 
serves, " is the fault that moat generallj displeases ; 
since it is a fault that is felt by idl, and by all ec|uany. 
Yon may offend your reader or hearer in one respect, 
and please him in another ; but if you tire him out 
with your tediousoess you give biro nnmingled dis- 
gust." 

A book can do but little good if it be but little read : 
a destiny that befals almost every book that is found to 
be unnecessarily prolix and bulky. This was the er- 
ror of a former age. The massy folios of the last cen- 
tury but one, folios written by men of great parts and 
astonishing learning, have Idn as lumber and been con- 
fined to the shelves of the curious, for no other reason 
than because every thread has been spun out to the 
greatest possible length. Whereas had the highly re- 
spectable authors, learned to be sftort, or g^ven heed to 
the art of compressing their thouf hts, they never would 
have wanted for readers. 

Writers, sometimes, eke out their subject far beyond 
what need requires, from a mUHtken ambitinil of mak- 
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ipg a gpett tMofc, But na.itxi ef tfae {reuat age geR' 
qrtUj Im» to the seatiowtit in ^ old Qrcek prorerb, 
*' <S grtat book if a great mitJ* It frightens them : 
t)wj will scarcely vpen it, and much leu set them- 
selve* t* the tuk of reading it tlwanghout. 

TIhh, in this reapect it is with books as h u with 
Qtoaej. As small chaa^ in quick and constant cir- 
citltttion, does Bwre good than ingots of gold and iilver 
hoarded up, so a small book that h«i a great manj 
nuden, ia> if truly s good one, of much more benefit 
ttaM » YdnDie «f eoormona balk, which, for tiut noglc 
rc/MOO W scwcel/ read at all. Nay, I will even Ten- 
ture to ftffiriB, that the Bible itself would be much less 
read, and read with much less delist, were it one and 
ilHUHsit>le. 9ui the KUe, though bound tt^ther in 
one Tol«ne, is not a sini^e botdc, but a collection of 
six^-eight diSerent books, all penned with'brevitj as 
w«lt as w^ iniisit^e nmplicity ; and arresting the 
Mt^ntion, alfto by the weight of titeir matter and their 
'feBgagiBgneaf of manner. 

Speak, young man, if there be need of thee, but be 
thori — ^is a monitory saying of tiie son of Sirach, 
which, together with the two Wlowiog short sayinga of 
that eminent sage— Leant before thov speak — TFe may 
speak mtek mnd yet come sAort— compose, all three, a 
pretty goad recipe for young men of forward feelings, 
to cairy about, and use on various occasions, and more 
especially to take alwg with them to Congress-Hall. 

Speeches in the forum, pleas at the bar, and even 
sermons, when tbey are of immoderate length, seldom 
fail to be tiresome. So that public speakers coosult 
their own creditas little as they do the feelings of their 
hearers, when they are more solicitous to say much,, 
than tiiat every thkig ttiey do say should be to the par- . 
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Whether HI visits, in pablie spedtingt M- in cemtMn 
-coBveTsation, alamt all are eneu^ apt t« di^eern and 
ji^nx>bat« the sin of tedmusaeaa oi resects others ; and 
yet veij few are follj aware vf it as respects them- 
selves. Their own c«inpany is, fDrsooth, so deKg^tfal, 
that their visits can never tire ; they thentselves speak 
sa wtM that nobedj can wish them to have dtfae j they 
tallc st> charmingly that their own loquaciousness 11- 
ways gives entertainment rather tiian disgust. 

Thvs it is thtft seme mea, otherwiae of good sense, 
unconsciously give pain by their prolixin, though in 
regard to the prolixity of any body but themselves, 
th^r taste is delicate even to sqneamisbness. 



NUMBER CVI. 



Of some partievlara amdiuim to eonjvgUl peace aral 
happiness. 



THBSBarethe words which Milton juUs into the' 
mouthof Eve, to pacify and sooth her incensed hus- 
band, at die moment he. found himself involved, along 
with her, in a condition of guilt and misery occasioned 
primarily by her £uilt ; nor is there perhaps any thing 
more exquisitely pathetic in the immortal work of that 
poet. Indeed, throughout the whole speech of Eve in 
the latter part of the tenth book of Paradise Lost, the 
anectioiiate and pathetical tone in which she i^eads, 
and her general mannef , are such as must touch with 
QMnmiaentiOB any hcArt but one of stme. 
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Zn the lines selected tor the present motto, there it 
a Moral, which comes home to the bosom of every in- 
telligeat msn and woman in the married statel Next 
in importance to the serenity ef a geod conscience, is 
the enjoyment of domestic peace. With it, adversity 
isBoathed,by the repose of home { withont it, prosperi- 
ty is but a gilded misery. Connubial harmony, swee- 
tens as well as enhances the common blessings of life ; 
while its opposite embitters whatever of enjoyment the 
smiles of fortune can bestow : so that the " dinner of 
herbs" is &r better in the one case, than the " stalled 
ox" in the other. 

It is not to my present pnifose however, to describe 
at large, either the blissful fruits of connubial harmo- 
ny, or the baneful consequences of domestic discord,- 
bttt rather to suggest ways and means for securing tlie 
one and avoiding the other ; by which course, while 
shunning the beaten track of declamation, I am led in- 
to by-pa^s, or to observatioDS very little connected.' 
But if only one of these unconnected observations shall 
be found really useful, it is hoped that the reader will 
excuse all the rest for the sake of that one. 

Although marriages, to be happy, must be founded in 
mutual affection, yet even that essentially necessary 
basis IS not sufficient to build hopes upon without one's 
poBsesiJiig, in addition, a' reasonable prospect of com- 
petence,^ — the real amount of which, as respects tiie 
fa^ionable class, is net definable, by any fixed metes 
and bounds, being diverse according to the diversity of 
tastes and habits. It is but little that man absolutely 
needs : and were his desires in any measure propor- 
tionate to his real needs, a competence would, in most 
instutces, be of very easy attainment. But, in the 
highly artificial state of society now existing, it unfor- 
tunately happens that the de^wttic court of I 
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uooms rerj many to a life of celibacy,, aot for th^r 
want ef ability to support the mere necessarj expense! 
of a married state, but for want of abilitj to support 
its expenses in that sphere of life to which they have 
. been accustomed, and from which it is their settled 
resolution never to descend ; chasing rather to forego 
the first and sweetest of social comforts, than to sink 
onljr afew^degrees in Fashion's scale. Again, &om 
the same cause, it happens still more unfortunately, 
that very many in the married state, turn their weal 
into wo, and sometimes their amity to discord, by be- 
ginoing with and persisting in, a style of liviBg utterly 
incompatable with their fortunes or their incomes. Of 
all the sources of domestic infelicity, this is at present 
one of the most prolific. 

But to tome more closely to the pinnt in hand ;>— in 
choosing a wife, examine carefully whether her domes- 
tic character foe estinuAle. If her temper, her monl 
qualities, her deportment toward her parents, and the 
general tenor ot her conduct in the domestic circle, 
speak highly in her favour, good earnest is then given 
that she will act her part well in a family of her own. 

Expect not too much from WanvtH. It is neither 
an angelical, nor a paradisiacal being, that you are to 
enter into connubial alliance with, but a heritor of the 
infirmities of fallen naturer-o»B ^Ot &t best, hu some 
of the ingredients of folly and perverseneaa in lEr com- 
position. If then, you must needs have a perfect wife, 
the better way will be to watt till you become perfect 
yourself. 

If your heart be infected with the scrofula of con- 
tempt for female nature, marry not at all till cured of 
that foul disease. 

. Popenjay, values himself greatly, as it would seem^ 
uponhistnattfy contempt of womankind, and particular- 
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Ij'of Mt wife. In his estim&^oti, almost e-ntj IMng 
^e njTB is totA'uhy ud mora thw half she does ia wro^. 
ThtA manner on his part, has occsMoned, in her, an in- 
tellectual and mond debasement. Treated didly witt 
disrespect and scorn, die has lost hj degrees almost all 
respect for herself. 

There are other pairs, who, in Ads respect, are xerj 
Equally matched. ForinBtance,7ertiMuir and his con- 
jugal mate, dispute it tt^Aer all the year roand aboat 
trifles, becoBse he is always in the r%fat, aad she nev 
w in the wivng. They are " as l&e as cherry to cher- 
ry," In feeir geiiCral qualities, which are passably good ; 
and H edy wants a little condescention on botii sides, 
4o'r«ndertheiranionfelicitoDS rather than otherwise. 
Fix it as a maxim in your mind, that it ia of idotv im- 
portuce, generally speaking, for one to keep well widi 
bifl wife, than with any o&er earthly frie&d. Acting 
;•■ Aat maxim, and yet more on the sacred prindple «r 
inoral and icUgioHB doty, ever tneat ye«r wUe with 
hewt-felt beneToleBce. Cast the mantle over the con- 
iHMD frulties iBcideotal to hnmanity $ «steem and cher- 
iah. her better qualities, and habitually maintun a ten- 
der and sympathetjc considnvtion fw her feelings. 
. Of Ae etiier sex, I crave die indulgence of hazardinj 
'tbe monition and the advice, which here follow. 

Many not the man «4io is known tq^ be unkind, con- 
. temptmus, and sc«niful, to the mother that bare him »— 
h will be a miracle if he treat Ms wife any better. 

Marry not a blasphemous infidel, however rich, or 
however aecomplished. For, besides the weighty con- 
sideration of the coDtaminatiug inflaence of sach an 
alliance, he tiiat coatemns the God that made him, is 
not one that will |^ve due honour to the wife tiiat is 
^nligect to him. 

Marry not a profligate libertine in hopes of reform- 
ing him. Too feeble will be your cords to bind down 
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the beadlong pusiona of a man alike regardleBs of tii« 
authority of moral principle, and «f tlie opinioos of aU 
the respectable part of soctetf . 

Murj not a man, bec^se jwi think him oiw t)iat 
will tamely submit to be ruled bj you. It had be^a 
the jesting boast of Azidia, that she intended to make 
a fool of her husband. She wa? saved that trouble by 
cbancti^.to wed aready-made o&e ; but she found hit 
obstinacy and contrariety invincible. No el&ct at aH 
could ber reasaniog have on a mind incapabla of ctKUr 
prohonding it ; nor any effect contd h«r penuaaJana 
hare upon a heart ever jealous i^a rival power, and tha 
more constantly idive to sospicionB for its dwelling in 
the dark. It is a fact often attested by experience, 
HeiaX wine are more jealoaa of faUing under- the doBUU' 
ibn of thcif wives, or more unyielding to their reasesa- 
Me isflnance, than men of in^rior understandings aad 
partiaaoiouB tempers. " Motbingis so dogmatKw and 
MooBvincibLe as a very shallow man who counts bimse^ 
la be viae/' 

Sweet is power to the human heart, and as sweet ts 
tlie heart of woman, as of man. It is no wonder there- 
fore, that there are sometimes rivalries for power in do- 
mestic government, as well as in governments of wider 
extent. It is a complaint of long standing, that very 
many women would fain read St. Paul thus, Husbands 
he obedient to your wives. A flagrant misconBtraction> 
which, with all the orthodox of the masculine sex, can 
be regarded as very little better than downright here- 
sy, ^Nevertheless, wives, who deserve the name, are 
entitled to much influence with their husbands. Nor, 
with husbands possessing a good understanding and a 
considerable share of the benevolent affections, will 
they often fail of obtaining all the influence they can 
reasonddy desire, provided tliey take, and steadily pur- 
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■ue, ih« right way for it. This nice point I will iHiii- 
tnte by & living ezunple. 

Aaannah, is s pUin woman, of plain good sense, 
possessing neither beauty nor wit : yet her husband, > 
very sensible and worthy man, and not at atl of a criii- 
^ng spirit, is dotingly fond of her, and some even say 
tiiat she governs him. And what has been her artifice ? 
TfoneataU. Whereishernrlinghandseen? Nowhere. 
SusMinah had adorned herself with " the omanentof 
a meek and quiet spirit ;" and, trom her bridal day* 
she haa continued to wear it all along. New, however 
marvellous it may seem to some, that same old fash- 
ioned ornament, sa charms the husband diathe scarce- 
ly can find it in his heart to deny her, and niuch less 
to chide her. If he haj^ens to be moody, as now and 
then he is, the irresistible itiHuence of t)ie " law of 
kind|}eas in her tongue," presently reStoreshim to good 
humour. If I have a correct notion of the trim of that 
man's mind and heart, no termagant of a wife, hawev- 
er beautiful, or artful, or accompli^ed, coald hav« 
gained half so much influence upon him. 



NUMBER GVII. 

Of regarding Accompliihments as the principal part cf 
female education. 

. Ahoko all the wants of humanity, few are more de- 
plorable than the want of discrimination between things 
of great aud things of little importance. The absence 
either of the existence or of the exercise of the faculty 
of such discriminadon, occasions a considerabJa partoC 
the errors of life. For, not to speak of the fatal ems 
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of preferring the things which are temponl ta th« 
thiDgs that are etenial— «ften, very often, in merelj 
«ur worldly concerns, we sacrifice the greater to tiie 
less. It would not be difficult to exemplify this senti- 
meat in a variety of instances ; but I will confine my- 
self to one only— Ji'inna^ Educatitm. 

We live in an age in which few, if any, whose opia< 
ions are worth notice, will deny the necessity of educa- 
ting, and oCwdt educating the female part of our spe- 
cies. Passing over, therefore, this point upon which 
there is so general an agreement, I will mention, and 
but barely mention, the primary qualities of a good fe- 
male edn cation. 

The greatbenefifofedacation, and what should ever 
be its ultimate design, consists in its tendency to pre* 
pare the pupih to act the parts allotted them with pro- 
priety, both as immortal and as mortal beings >— and, 
in this view, education has an equal bearing apos both 
the sexes. 

Female education, conducted upon rational princi- 
ples, regards the parts that females are ordinarily des- 
tined to act upon the theatre of social life. Female 
children, in common with those of the other sex, are 
moral and accountable beings, destined to an immortal 
existence, and should therefore be assiduously taught 
" the moral and religious knowledge of right and - 
wrong," — or their duty to God, to themselves, and to 
their fellow creatures. As social beings, their under- 
standing must be cultivated. As moral beings, their 
hearts must be cultivated. They may meet with un- 
foreseen temptations and snares, and should be taught 
self-government, modesty, and delicacy of thought, of 
speech, and of ^ction. They may meet with hard and 
distressing trials, and should be early taught the value 
of a meek and humble spirit, which, in some women un- 
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4«r adrerntf , has shone with a lastre fu enrpaanng 
^t of the djiunond. More»Ter| they nuiy be deatiaed, 
bewever varthj or estimable, to lead a single and soli- 
tary life } and tbey should be so educated that, having 
reieurces in their own niods, they Fill he able, not on- 
ly ia,endurei feut to enj*y their heurs of retirement and 
soUtnde, and to make themselves respectable and a- 
|j«eable«by the ji^ood sense of their conversatioa and 
the beneTolence of their dispositions. Again, they may 
bewives] andituthe'part ofeducation to qualify and 
l^^an them to be good wives— ^conversable — nuld and 
afiectionate — discreet^-hosiHtable, and yet saving and 
frugal— looking well to the ways of their households. 
Finally, they tna^be mothers; and it is the part of ed- 
ucation, to qualify them, as mothers, to educate their 
infant offapriDg. In this one particular, women haven 
Tooet impwiant part to act Women, as mothers, do 
in a great measure form the characters of fntnre women 
and of future men; since the formation of character, 
f<)r tlie first seven or eight years of life, depends chiefly 
0n them. If they are well informed, discreet, and of 
goodly morals, their children are made, partly by their 
iostmctjon and partly hy imitation, to assimilate to 
these qualities. But if they^ are vun and frivolous^ 
their litUe ones soon catch tiie contagion of their vani' 
tj and frivolity. 

( The foregoingparUcnIars embrace most of the prima> 
ry qualities or indispensible rudiments of a good fe- 
male education. And yet, quite often is it remarked 
«f femateB, that they have had an excellent education, 
merely because they have been taught the famale (Kr 
camjiIisAmeRts. Very little attention was ever paid 
to the culture of their understandings, of their minds, 
oftheir hearts, of their tempers. But, with much pains, 
and at considerable eipena»» they have got a sntotttr, 
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And a men smattcr, of what are call«d die fia4 Mb, 
such ft9 Embiwder^, Drawing, Music, and so on. They 
Jure learned the disciplioe of the fingers and of the 
foot } and for thta reason alone, their educfttJon is held 
in admiration. ^ if mere accomplishmeats^ which u- 
^ually .beconw obsolete soon after marriage, were suffi- ' 
cient to prepare women to be excellent wives, excel- 
lent mothers, and excellent housekeepers ; as if a mtrtli/ 
accomplished woman were fitted either to act hCr part 
respecUbtj in society, or to take comfort in the soli- 
tude of retirement, or under the'decays of age ; or ae 
if the modesty and tlie refined manners of women spring 
from accomplishments, rather than from their being 
well taught in moral and religious duty. So far frodi 
all this, a married woman of mere occompliahments, and 
whose chief ambition is, to make a figure ki the eye 
of the public— seldom fails of rendering her husband 
unhappy, arid herself too. 

In the school of Fashion, female accomplishments 
have long had the ascendant. Nor is it to my purpose 
to decry or despise thejn. Let those have them, if 
they please, whose rank in life requires it,' and whose 
araplenesB of fortune can well afford theespensc. Vet, 
even by them, be it remembered, that they are but of 
trifling account in comparison of the solid and useful 
parts of education. If accomplishments be appended 
to these, they may serve for adorning the whole : but 
hapless will be the husband and the children of the 
woman, and ^uite as hapless the woman herself, wh« 
rests her character and conduct in life upon accom- 
plishnKuts alone. 

As to families of the commmi sort, possessed neither 
ff hig^ rank nor of ample ftHlunes, the plain, useful, 
education, is the best for their daughters. This is all 
that cas, ordinarily, do them any good ; and wait thin 
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fti> iMqr do then much harm. A verj ancient and « 
TWj rapectatile writer— whom we ought to read much 
•Aener titan we do — hath told us of a knowledge that 
fK^& up.* And perhaps there is no kind of knowl- 
edge manptiStng, than the one I have now been men,- 
tioning. A 'ftmale, tX scant; information and weak 
intellects, bo valneB herself for the circumstance of her 
being initiated in the practice of some of the fine arts, 
that she loses by it the ose of her hands. She will 
vouchsafe indeed to ejmplojher pretty fingers, now and 
titen, in fancy-work for amusement ; but in nothing 
4iat is really usa&l ; in nothiog that earns bread ; in 
nothing that can turn to any valuable account. Per- 
adventnre she is in impoverished circumstances ; per- 
adventore her condition ts snch as imperiously calls for 
the useful labour of ber hands. It makes no odds. 
Sie is not of the labouring class, but far above it. i8h« 
do the common work of womankind, she, who had 
gone through all the grades of fashionable education ! 
Ilie idea ia too monstrous. 

Thus, instead of being made by their education, the 
more capable of helping themselves in this world of 
" thorns and thistles," of labour, tml, and hardships 
there are some, and perhaps not a few, whose very ed' 
ucation renders them but the more helplffis. 

• St. Paul. 
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NUMBER CVm. 

Of tha comnMR Jtse of false toeights and measure^ ih 
dealing out both Praise and Censure. 

iMi fbould be 
o tottery ■" 

Is the wii<de compass of human traffick there is per- 
hapa no commodity that is de^t out with less regard 
to weight and measure, than- Pratse ; if we onljr except 
its opposite, namelv, dispraise or reproach. 

In the bestowiAent of praise we are very ^t to be 
guided bjr oar feeliogs, or our interests, rather than our 
judgments. Freely, and in more than full measure, 
we bestow upon our friends what costs us nvthing, ani 
what we secretly hope they will repay us in the same 
way. To praiu the Athenians is the way to be praised 
bif the .Sthenians—waa one of the proverba of antiquity. 
Neither ought it to be regarded as a peculiarity rf the 
Athenian character, but rather as a common feature in 
our general nature. There is no so ready a way to ob- 
tain flattery, as to bestow it plentifully. And hence 
men flatter, with the view of being flattered in return. 
Indeed it is better of the two, to be too lavish of 
praise, than too prodigal of censure. But even the for- 
mer is of evil tendency, because tliey who find it easy 
to obtain a greater quantity of praise than they de- 
serve, will not only be Uie less careful to deserve it, 
but also the less likely to make a just estimate of their 
own characters ; self-love, naturally inclioiag us to 
think of ourselves, quite as well as we find others say 
of us. Moreover, extravagant encomium, besides vio- 
Utiug truth, and infusing the poison sf flattery, seldom 
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Ibik of ii^HiDg die subject of it, b^ occuioning a cri(£' 
oU iDTestigmtion of faults or defects, which, else.'mighC 
hare beea less noticed or sooner forgottea. Nor would 
it be hazarding too much, to say, that ondue encamiunt 
ii eyen more likelj to do ub an esaential injurj than 
udae censnre ; for the latter might possibly be the 
means of meliorating the qualities of our hearto, where- 
as the former directly tends to pervert aiid deprarc 
Aem. 

Whiiat some praise almost nobody, others praise al- 
most erery body. These last are aa nauseoudy sweet* 
as tiie other* are crabbedly sour. Afiecting the aapec.<' 
lative of candor, diey speak alike well of the generali- 
ty of their species ; and so, as far as in them lies, tiiey 
|Kit upon <Hie and the same level. Wisdom and Folly, 
Tirtueand Vice, and pour the incense- of dkeir oww 
Aolishness iipon the whole mass. This indiscriminate 
praise is the meanest of all adulation ; and it tends tO' 
destroy, among men, all sense of distinction of cWac- 
ter. One who is accustomed to speak in nearly the 
same favourable terms of all, is either too weak, or too 
insincere, to be deservmg of the esteem of any. 

Next to the mischievous folly of the aforementioned 
species of indiscriminate praise, is that of bestowing 
unqualified applause upon characters or works, which 
are commendable uptm the whole, but censurable in 
some of their parts. Men, and the works of men, are 
always imperfect, however excellent ina general view,, 
and it is the part of wisdom to distinguish between 
their excellencies luid their imperfections ; noting the 
one sort for imitation, and the other for avoidance. 
But it is too much the custom, to laud whatever qiper- 
tains to ymir friend, iecauK he U your friend. This 
ii yielding to friendship more than its due, and more 
&an good conscience can admit of ; as it partakes of 
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thedishoQMfjortisiDg&die weights and fdse m«u- 
ures. Not but tiiat it is allowable, and evea datiful, 
in many inatances to conceal the fault we know ; fot 
oftentimes circumstances rcqoire, that, in speaking tf 
otliers, we make it a rule, " rather ta say nothing that 
is false) than all tiiat is tnie." Nerertheless, to eulo* 
'gize the tcAole of characters, vriiich are adorned with 
mantfest excellpBciea and at die sam« time blemished 
■with defects which are alike manifest, is to Uend truth 
Mith fel^hood, and to present to the view a fallacious, 
rather thain a real Ukenesi. As t« speak well of everf 
body is folse candor, so to commend alike every thing 
in, or done by, one's friend, is &lse praise. 

Be martmia nU tun bomim — say watkifig btd good of 
the iead~~w an old maxim, and, in a qualified sense, a 
ytrj just oOe. Bat though humanity demands, that 
~ ve " tread lightly on the dust of the dead,'* and al- 
thcingh decency fothids ail unneeessury exposure of the 
fuiings and blemirites in their lives ; yet the sacred 
laws of truth, peremptorily prohilHt exa^erated praise 
even of Mem. This is an error, to which the ardor 
(not to say the pride) of friendship, is exceedingly lia- 
ble. Fnneral pan^yries, epitaphs, and biographical 
iBiemoirs, oftra, Tery often, portray the afiectionate 
feeliags of surviving friends, rather than the real pic- 
tare of character. Not to mention, that orer-pruaing 
tiie dead, is done, sometimes, for the sake of flattering 
the living. 

Enlogy, whether of the Hving or the dead, which evi- 
dently overleaps the bounds of truth, defeats its own 
purpose, and has even the effect of satire. So that we 
may do our fnends as real injury by excessive pnuse, 
as by defamation. 

As we are prone to over-praise those we have a warm 
aKctioB for, we ire still more prone, on the other 
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Iiand, to diBp&rage or nndcrvalae those we dialike ; 
grtK^Dgto allow them aach good <t«alilJeB m tiiey K- 
allf possess, or to commeiid them for such good deeds 
M thef bare really done ; aod disfiUTiiig all ihtk fail- 
ngi in dK hi^est coloars of aggravadon. This per- 
verse propensity, wrooght into the very web of our fal- 
len nature, is exceedinglj difficult to cure. How few 
possess enough of magnanimitj, not to Say of the gc- 
nias and spirit of cbristiani^, to do full jnstice to (lie 
good deeds of a real or jsuppoaed foe ; or even to one 
belonging to an adverse party, in religion, or in poltics ! 

" The true critic" (swd Dean Swift, ironically) «♦ is 
a discoverer and collector of writers' faults." 

But not to ran foul of the critics; gome men and wo- 
men, like flies, feed altb^ther, upon the sore part of 
the characters of those about them. These womn- 
gen of reputation, are ever hunting about, with a 
microscopic eye, for foibles, infirmities, and btemishes ; 
and are too busy abroad, to regulate things aright at 
home. 

Fliny relates of Julius Ctesar, that he blamed, in so 
artful a manner, Uiat he seemed to praise. On the 
contrary, others are as artful in their praises, as Ctc- 
Bar was in his reproaches ; and that too, with the ba- 
sest intcBtJons. " They use envenomed praise, whidi, 
by a side-Uowi exposes, in the person. they comuKBd, 
such faults as they dare not any other way lay open." 

The tooth of calu Any never wounds more deepiy,Dar 
ever infmes more poison into the wound, thui by this 
insidious method. > 
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NUMBER CIS. 

Of qfflcioualy meddling tri(A, and a total diar^ard of, 
the affairs ^ others. 

SooiKTt has been infested, in all ages of the world* 
with perecms prone to intnide tbemseWes into the con- 
cenis of their neighboars; with tattlers, busy bodies 
utd intermeddlers, who must needs have their Bpooni in 
every body's porringer. These unwelcome and trouble- 
some guests were distinctly marked by the sagiuions 
eye of the king of Israel, who has given- them their fult 
clue. Indeed some of this sort are quite ingenious in 
their way, Mid so much the worse ; for by hew much 
greater is their ingenuity, by so much the more mis- 
chief they do! their minds resembling a fertile soil, 
which for want of proper culture, bears notiiing but 
weeds and poisonous plants. 

Not bat that, now and then, an officious internied- 
dler, or even a talebearer, may mean no harm ; the 
one being actuated by an undue opinion of his own im- 
portnnce, and the other from the vanity of appearing^ 
know the characters and the concerns of all liiout him. 
But intetational sowers of discord, who, from envy, 
malice, or the love uf mischief, employ themselves in 
breeding dissentions in families and neigbbonrhooda, 
are well nigh as pestilent as thieves and robbers; and 
the less they are punishable by civil law, the more 
should they be made to feel that species of punishment 
which public opinion inflicts. 

Parents and preceptors can hardly do a better ser- 
vice for their children, than by principling their minds 
and fixing their hearts against faults so pernicious to 
society and so ruinioua to character : faults which are 
SS 
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cnnble wtien they first appear in tiie ;ouiif mind, tnt 
wluch grow into invBtcrate h^U by the indulgence rf 
neglect. It is hardly conceivable what a vast amonnt 
«f evil might be prevented if the young were taught a> 
generally and as carefully in this particular, as they 
are in the first rudiments of teaming. 

By those who, trom habit, or from temper, make it 
^teii bnunesB and delight to pry into and publish the 
fiuUnge of otherS) be it remembered, *^ ^uU at that day 
ifiiuf the. failings of all filwU be made manifett, the at- 
tention oj Vich indipidmL ir^ be fixed onljf on kis 

Tbere is a HviU, however, dtrectly of^site to that 
of officiously meddlisg with Ifae ctHicems of our nelgh- 
boura : I mean the absence of all heartfelt coucern for 
any hot ourselves and tjur near kin. This faujt, h*w 
ever artfully ^t may be covered, spnngs, for (he most 
part, from sordid selfi^nes^, or froiu apti-socjal apa- 
' thy of heart. 

- SelfishnesB, which is the love of self and everything 
else for the sake of self, has the power of keepng some 
persons at a vfwt distance from intermeddling with 
tlveir oeighbonin* affairs, tor which they care not a straw 
any farther than such extraneous affairs have a bearing 
upon tbeir own personal interests. So also the cold- 
hearted, in whose bosoms is the perpetual calni of apa- 
thy, trouble not their neighbours as busy bodiesin 
their matters ; because they have not enou^ energy of 
soul either to love or to hate in good earnest. Now it 
often tails oat, that some belonging to each of ^ese 
two claBses value themselves mightily upon their pracr 
tical abstrac.tion from all concerns but &eir own, and 
^ boast of it as a shining virtue. '^ IFe are not meddlers, 
not we. It is our manner to mind our own businets, 
andtoUt all other folk atoBe." NevertbeleM; if they 
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Would open ihe folds of their own hettrts and observe 
fairly what is going on there, they would find that their 
not being meddlers is owing to any thing else) rather 
than to a pure principle of virtue. 

And here it is not unimpoi-tant to remark, that it is 
no less the purpose and business of proper education to 
(bsterand encourage the social feelings of our nature, 
.tiian it is to eradicate dispOBitions of intrusive med- 
dling ; for if one without all warmth of heart any way, 
be seldom tempted to become a busy body in other 
mens' matters, he a^ eeldom is mUch better than a mere 
blank in society— doing little mischief, and as tittle 
good. 

tSm. I iny brotker^s keeper ?— We know who said it. 
And so, in manifold instances, when one is ruining 
himself and family by the mismanagement of hisaffairs, 
(Mr when obe betrays the symptoms of an ipceptive vice, 
which, growing into a habit, will land him in perdition ; 
hia neighbours coolly look on, saying in their hearts, 
and to one another, " It is his own affinr" Not em- 
ployinga single efibrt to save him, though, often, be- 
twixt themselves, they shake the head, and remark, 
tiiat he is in the road to ruin. Feriiaps it is a youtii, 
that is supposed to have stepped into this fatal road ; 
a young man of goodly promise, or a young woman of 
amiable dispositions, but wanting discretion. Perhaps 
that youth is an orphan, and errs for lack of the guid- 
ing hand of a parent. It is all tbe same. Every body 
is sorry, mighty sorry indeed, but no body moves the 
tongue, or lifts a finger, for the purpose of rescue or 
prevention. 

' It is not BO that we act in other respects. We strug- 
l^ehanl to save a fellow being that is drowning before 
our eyes. Should we see a man stand upon the brink of a 
fHghtfal precipice and unconscious of his danger, doubt- 
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lesa we would instuitlf give him wuiuiig. Hardlj 
would we n^ect to snatch either the empoisoned bo«l 
from the lips of one th&t mistook the poiaoo for i 
wholesome beverage, or the knife or raztu- from the 
throat of a man or woman in the act of committing soi- 
Cide. Common huinanity impels us to acts of this sort. 
And jet when we see in scarcely less jeopardy of an- 
other kind, a neighbour, an acquaintance — one whom 
the offices of discreet and futhfut friendship might per- 
adventure rescue and restore — we are listless-— we let 
iaak alone— well not meddle— *tic hU own affair 1 



NintlBER ex. 

Of turning good to ill, by tampering imik it. 

A SREAT part of the Ul we suffer might be avoided, 
if we would only learn to let icett alone. But sach is 
the plague ot our hearts, relative to temporal as well 
as higher matters, that we are seldom or never, quite 
contented with our lot, when even it is in no wise an 
unpleasant one, but must " paw it abont," till we-nur 
and spoil what we perversely endeavour to mend. . 

How often is comeliness of face, of features, and of 
personal form, disfigured by afi'ectation, which would 
fiun make better, what God hath made well. 

How often do we lose our health by tampering witik 
it, in order to make it more healthy. When we are 
well, we cannot be easy, and let leell alone, but must 
needs be meddling with the mechanism while it is go- 
ing exactly ri^t. A merning bitter, or some for^iuned 
nostrum, how good is it to prevent disease and preserve 
tiie health 1 or rather—not te speak itonicallyr but w-i 
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berly — how freqaently it deetruya the Tery stamina ot 
-sound constitutioQS, ioduces a train of ailments, and 
immaturelj peoples Uie grave ! A healthy body is diet- 
ed into a coDBumption by plying it with physic instead 
i>f food. 

An Italian Dobleman, whose fatal folly it wai not tv 
let well alone, ordered, as a solemn warning to others, 
■the following line to be engraven upon his tomb. " / 
■was wet^~I wanted to be better — and here I am ."' 

Mark the children that are gorged with dainties, and 
enticed to eat before tliey are hungry, who, like young 
chickens in an oven, are kept from cold and moisture, 
and even from the open air, and drugged, in way of 
prevention, as well as for the slightest ailment ; mark 
their spindle-legs, their pale and sickly faces, the fee- 
bleness of their whole frame. And now observe, on 
the other hand, the broods that have esperienced none 
of this ([ueasy care ; whose food is plain, and but just 
enough, to satisfy the cravings of nature ; whose beds 
are any thing else than down, and in rooms, through 
vvhich the winds whistle ; who are always in the free 
air, and often exposed to cold and wet ;•— observe their 
freshness of health, their ruddy countenances, tiieir 
musculous limbs, their strength and agility. 

Numerous, and almost innumerable, are the instan- 
ces of well -conditioned men and families,' who are 
mourning over the ruin of their wordly circumstances 
— ^not by any direct providential stroke of adversity, 
nor by means of conduct of their own that was mor- 
'allybad, but solely because they did not let lee/^ alone. 

On e" sells the pasture to buy the horse." He barters 
away his fast estate for goods. A single turn of the 
wheel of fortune, turns him to a bankrupt. 
* Anothe'r, not content with being a farmer merely, 
hankers for the distinction of ofBce. Luckily for his 
■feelings, but unfortunately for his circumstances, he 
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obt^ni it He neglects hh fiira, and hi» fkrm neg- 
lects him ; his expenses increase, and bis income di- 
minisfaes ; he goes behindhuid duly, and ere 1^^ 
runs ont. 

A Third, scorning to be outshone b; bis more weal- 
tky neigkbonr, tries hard to riT»l him in worldly show. 
He is as good, sod his children inherit as good' flesh and 
blood } his credit enables hira to borrow ; and genteel> 
ness ol appearance will pnt his fiimily on a level with 
the best. So he goeth > and *' his poverty cwneA as 
an armed man." 

A Fourth, thoof^ snug and comfortable at home, 
Anciei he can do better, a gre^t deal better, abroad. 
He baa heard of the goodly lands which yield' aston- 
ishing aboadance, and almost without labour. He sells 
all be poasesseth, aod on he goes, at random. He ar- 
rives ; when, lo ! he fiods, even there, a full measure 
of the thorns and thisties of the curse, and peradyen- 
tare finds himself cheated at last out of hk ii\. 

In sober truth, there is in our nature such a restless- 
ness of disposition, that we commonly make to our- 
selves the full half of the ills we sufier. There is ft 
sometAin^ more, which we are ever in search of, and 
never get at ; and, in this blind and restless chase, we 
poison the cup by our endeavours to sweeten it. 

Of all morUd habits, that ot being dissatisfied with 
even the comfortable conditioDs of life which Prort- 
dence has placed us in, is one of the most unfortunate. 
WiOi persons of this cast, it makes no diffepence though 
their Bucceaa in life be never ho great i the saUe sick- 
liness of heart cleaves to them as a garment, even afiter 
tiieir fortunes have never so much exceeded their own 
expectations. 
» One of this sort, was the Prince Potemkin of Russia. 
' From a low family, he had been raised to the greatert 
wealth and the highest dignities. And his biogn^lierr 
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who was A funiliar acquaintance of tliat prince, nb- 
serves of him, as here follows :— ^< He is melancholy 
in the midst of pleasures ; unhappy from the excess of 
good fortune ; satiated with every thing." 

The following form of devotion used by one of the 
ancients, is suitable to blind mortals of Adam's race, 
who know not, nor can know precisely, either the 
quantities or the qualities of worldly enjoyment most 
conducive to their own good.—*' Give me whatsoever 
may be good fur me, though I should neglect to pray 
for it; and deny me wh^oever would be hurtful, 
though I should ignorantly make it the object of my 
supplications." The ways of divine providence ttrf 
mysterious, but unerring; its kindness i» manifested' 
frequently in withholding as well as in giving ; as well 
in restraints as in indulgences ; as w.ell in disappoint- 
raents as in crowning our wishes with success. How 
oft, incur journey of life, has providence thwarted our 
inclinations, and by this means prevented our wander- 
ings P How often have we been walking blindly upon 
the eilge of a precipice, prepared to take the fatal leap^ 
when an invisible power diverted our course by disap- 
pointing us of our purpose P How oft have incidents 
thatseemed evil to usatfirat,been productive of good ; 
and how oft might the things which our hearts desired 
and of which providence disappointed us, have been 
hurtful in the enjoyment ? As little children cry for what 
would injure tiiem, and struggle with the hand that re- 
strains them from running into dangers; so we, chil- 
dren of a larger size, but in many instances not know- 
ing what is good Cor ourselves, frequently desire, with 
most eagerness, what would be most for our hurt, and 
perversely repine even at those providential restrainta 
and trials which are the eSects of a merciful purposed 

" During the violence of a storm," says a German 
fable, '* a trareller offered up his gupfdications, andbe- 
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sought HeSTen to uniag« the teropeat. But the Btmm 
contiD«ed with unabtttng fnrj} and while he was 
drenched with the flood, fatigaed widi his journey, and 
exposed withrat shelter, he became peevish, and even 
cotnplained aloud of the ways of providence. Approach- 
ing at length the borders of a forest, he said to himself, 
*< Here I shall find protection, notwithstanding Heaven 
baa neglected me, and turned a deaf ear to my pray- 
ers." But as ^e went forward a robber sprang out 
suddenly from behind a bash, and the traveller, aflVt^t- 
ed at the prospect of instant death, fled out of the for- 
elt, exposing himself agun to the tempest, of which he 
had so grievously coropltuned. The robber, in the 
mean time, fitting an arrow to his bow, took exact aim ; 
but the bow-string being relaxed by .the moisture of the 
.weather, the arrow fell short of its mark, and the trav- 
eller escaped unhurt. As he continued his journey a 
VMce proceeded awfnl from the clouds ; " Cease mor- 
tal, to repine at the divine dispensations ; and learn to 
-acknowledge the goodness of God in refusing as well 
as in granting your petitions. The storm which you 
complained of so bitterly has been the means of your 
preservation. Had not the bow-string of your enemy 
been rendered uselesB by rain, you had falJen a victim 
to his violence." 



NUMBER CXI. 

Of a restless desire to know wkat others say of its, 

" Take no bead to all words tbat are ipoken, leat Ihoa 
byr tby tervaot cnne thee," Solomoh. , 

Almost do weakness of oar fallen, feeble, and erring 
nature is more disquieting to ourselresj or more troub- 
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lesome to our acqaaintances, than an overweening cu- 
riositj to know what is said of us. 

A person of this turn is never at his ease. Jealousj 
is, in him, an ever-waking centinel. His veriest &- 
miliars, he fears will slander or nndervalue him } and 
if he happens to hear that any one of them haa api^en 
of him slightingly, he instantly regards that one as his 
foe, and thenceforward is the more jealous of all the 
rest. 

In company, he views every look with a suspicioot 
eye. He reads a plot against himself even in a nod, or 
a whisper. If what he finds toliave been said of him. 
can admit of a doable meaning, he gives it the worse 
meaning of the two. If he finds himself coranuided 
as to his general -character, but censured in some par- 
ticular instance, he is wounded, just as though the 
whole of his character had faUen under reprobation. 

This restless curiosity to know what is said of him, 
keeps his mind perpetually as upon the rack. Day by 
day he is anxiausly inquisitive upon this point. If be 
fail of the object of his enqiriries, anfl can hear of lit- 
tie or notluDg said about him, either one way or th« 
other ; then he is stung at tha heart with imagined 
neglect. And, ccmtrariwise, if he chance t« find that 
which he so anxiously enquires after, he finds it per- 
haps to his own cost and discomfort; He will have 
gained an article of intelligence which he had better have 
bees without. His ^p erience, peradventure, will have 
accorded with what we are plainly advertised of in the 
above-cited pithy admonition of the Wise Man. 

The distemper of mind here spoken of, may arise 
from an ardent desire of esteem and the consequent 
dread of disesteem, and it may be found in persona 
possessed of some very esdmable quaUties of heart. 
But whatever be its origin> or in whomsoever found, U i» 
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the cause of a great deal of useless disquietude', and 
ever exposes one to wanton sport and ridicule. 

Now, it being a great pity, that persoM of the tne 
sex or the other, who are eadmable in some respects, 
and^et labour under this Jnfirmit^j should not reasw 
themselves out of it; I crave leave to la^ before then 
the following considerations. 

1. Those eves, whose characters are gmd in the 
niun, must needs be sensible, ii they have any compe* 
tfent measure of self-knowledge, that they are not quite 
perfect And why Aen shpald they be angry Aat 
othersy ttto, are sensible of it, and that their imperfiec- 
tions are sometimes spoken of i It is by no means cer- 
tain that there is in this thing any eUiHty or real itt 
will. 

S. Persons possessed of this morbid or excessiTe 
sensibility with regard t» their own repvta:doiu, -eao- 
not but remember that themselves, one time- or anoA- 
er, and in free conversation, have remarked on tbefw' 
bles and faults of those whom they highly esteemed up- 
on the whole, and /or whom they had at the same time 
a sincere friendship. And assuredly it is unreasona- 
ble for one to be angry for receiving the same measure 
vrhich one metes out If a person you thought your 
friend, hath spoken slightingly of you in one single res- 
pect. or other} what then? Have you not yoaraelf, 
sometimes, and in some particulars, spoken slightiugly 
of those whom you were inclined to rank in the num- 
ber of your friends F If yourself have dose it, surely 
you ai^ not entitled to the right of waxing warm whea 
the same is done to you. 

3. Inafitof levity, or of ill humour, it isnotuncom- 
moD for some folks to speak with partial disrespect «f 
the self-same persons, whom, at other times, they men- 
tioa with expressions of hig^ esteem and aflectimato 
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reiinrd. Sq that a great part of people's ill sajiogs aS 
one another, are attributable to peeTishness or tiiought- 
l«SBaeBB, and not to malignity alone. Hence (be au- 
thor of the admirable book of EcdeBiaBticue observes— 
" TligreisoneOuit dippethinhiagpeechibutnotfrom- 
kis heart" 

4. Even the ill natRred remarks of an enemy might 
be turned to a profit^le use, by carefully correcting, 
in one's self, the fault or foible tiiat occasioned them. 
It is told of the Prince of Conde, who was the most 
eminent hero of his day, that his domestics observing 
ivith what great attention he was reading a certain pam- 
phlet, one of them i»id to him, " This must be a very 
fine piece, since you take so much pleasure in reading 
it." To which the Prince replied, " It is very true 
tfiat I read this with great pleasure, because it tells me 
my faults, which no man dares venture to do."— The 
pamphlet was in the strain of severe invective upon the 
errors', faults, and foibles of the same Prince of Conde. 

5. We seldOTn miss it more than in imagiaiDg that 
al! about us take an interest in our ordinary concerns. 
If we think the world Bpenda much attention aboi(t us 
one way or the other, we have a mistaken notion of our 
own consequence. For, with a few exceptions, (l^e in- 
dividuals of community are very little the subjects of 
each others' thoughts and conversation ; thb generali- 
ty "being too busy in thinking of themselves, to employ 
many of their thoughts elsewhere. Had one, by fli« 
help of magic, or by whatever jpeans, the power pf 
renderiig himself invisible, and should he, in using 
the privilege of invisilMlity, go about, from house to 
house, over his whole neighbourhood and town, he would 
probably find himself spoken of by. his neighbours and 
acquaintances, more seldom than he had expected ; and, 
in aU t^obaJHlityj too, he would b^fi the very same 
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perMBi apeak qaite differentl5 oi bim, at diinM«Bt 
timei. 

In few wordt ; imiTersal and Dsqvalified appn^tiM 
it is (Mj to expect. And aHiioi^ we ^ontd by no 
metnR be regardless of what others ttink or sa; of ns, 
yet the best way, «r rather the ODiy good way, is to be 
nore solidtovs to descm ettecn than to win it^-more 
solicitons to do weil tiian to abtim the credit of doing 
well; and Una, to proceed on in the stawght line, whli* 
•■t fishing far praise,' or ktaag overmach fearAil ef re- . 
poach. WhoBO actcifa in tins manner, and upon pare ' 
«TiiigeIical pnncipleB, enjoys a conseirasness tt feel- 
ings far more delightful, dian any thing that can spring 
from the onncrit^ iqiplaase ^t ten tfaonsaad tongaes. 



NUMBER CXII. 

Summary ChamettriBties, 



Inferioh animals of the same kind have, in general, 
a sameness of physiogaomy, and no (filling are the 
shades of difference between tbeln in any reSpecC, that 
the portraiture of one individual describes the whole 
species. But as human animals are moral and sccodh- 
table, and subject toalaw, a marvellous provision is 
made in the divine economy for the identification of 
every iadividual : in so far that eadi is distinguishahle 
from each, by the look, by the voice, by the gait, by 
the hand-writing, and by several other modes <A diBer- 
ence, hardly describable, though plainly perceifaWe.' 
"Were it otherwise, the Judge might be mistakea fw 
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■At fUef : Ike mnoMBt tnd the 8^7 weold be Men- 
ded together witbMt tin potdbUitf of nakiag aay U- 
gai diflcriiiuBalien betwixt then- 

Tlie diftferencee are tie t^wer, but periupi norc mul* 
tifarieas, is the feeleres of mind. So thkt if the Eundi 
of mankind were «a Tinbl* as tfaeir bodies &e individa- 
aiitj of each peraeo might perttafw be a* elear); deteiv- 
mined from the &rmer, as lircHn. the latter. 

Of the diSferent fbative* of miadi UoiudiBg qualities 
«f heart ai they appear is evert act, tbe fotlo«iag are 
samples ; in sketching which, I am constrajoed, for 
the sahe ef neeeiaarr braritj, to perseaifj the 26 let- 
ters of the alphohet 

A— la fMiWe-spiritedV bnt net ekmriMie .' in a pnblie 
subscription his naaie figorea well, but a JLaiar, might 
aterve at his gate. 

B— b quUe candid -enough id respect to practice ; 
bnt if you tiiwart merely his speeukttive optufons, he 
raves like a bear. 

C— Is a woman, peevish aod qoernlenB about little 
things I — her heavy calamities she bears witii pious 
resignation, and with more than mascnline fortitude. 

D— Enters with spirit into a laudaUe public undcr- 
t^ii^ so the plan comes from kiwatif, or he has ^ 
direction of it ; else he will have nothing at all to do 
with the Inisioess, not he. 

E — Lives in tlie ^oc^ce of vice ; but would insult 
a man thatshouldsayany tbmg derogatory of the j>rin- 
oip^«s ef virtue. 

F—- Takes pride in railing against pride : he hates 
1^ pnde of tashitm, and is proud of being out of th« 
fashion. 

Gi — And his rib, alnvad or in company are «U batter 
ajA honey :— their i(l nature they save for domestic 
tise. 

34 
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■ H— J« easyof temper, bgt very ikr from c 
sioute : his essiDess of temper ia nothing but apftthjr, 

I — Is good or ill tempered, by fits a&d starts : now 
he is M pleuant that nothing cw nnger him ; then 
again, he is m techy that nothing can pi ease him. 

3— Is rough and impetneuB, tnt>nf a feeling heart : 
fais mind, as respects angerj is like pnnk-wood, that in 
« moment catches fire, which as qnioMy goes out. 

K. — Is slow to anger, but much slower t» be a^was- 
«d ; once affront him, and he is coottg yonr enemy for- 
erer. 

L — Is not hard to be reconciled in a matter in which 
the &ult lies altogether on the o&er side ; but whea 
he has been in fault himself, the conscioasness of it 
fltin his pride and stifiens his temper. 

M— Feels strongly whateyer relates to himself; oth- 
er people^fl misfortunes he bears with Angular calm- 
ness of fortitude. ' ' 

N— Thon^ possessed of no eitraordinMy share of 
wisdom, is affi^uted if you decline to follow his adfice, 
and is equally affronted if aRy body presumes to ad- 
vise him. 

O's cringing sycophancy -to saperiors mi^t be thought 
finimlity, were he not brutally imperious and oTerbeor- 
ing to inferiors and dependants. 

P— Loudly complains of the needy friends he aban- 
dons, to escape the reproach of abandoning them in 
their need. 

Q— Frequently <Aiange8 her friends for a slirfit cause, 
or for no cuse, and always likes the last the beat ^— 
with her, fi^^dshlp is like a nosegay, whieh pleaaes on- 
ly while it is fresh. 

R— Would appear weU enoi^, but for his affecta- 
ion of appearing mighty well, which makes him ap- 
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l^ear below bimielf; the vanity of being thought im' 
{>ortftDt, rendering him ridicnlons. - 

S— Tamely acquiesces in what is generally believ- 
ed« because it is generally belieTed : he wants no oth- 
er proof of the truth of a thing, than its haTing a plu- 
rality of numbers on its side. 

T— Runs into estravagant singularities, from the 
vanity of appearing possessed of superior understan- 
ding. 

U— Would not be suspected of dishonesty, but for 
Ilia frequently boasting that he is honest ; nor of want 
of veracity, bnt for his habit of propping his word and 
promise with assererations. 

V— -Passes for wise, because he is taciturn — perad- 
venture not so much from gravity, as stupidity. 

W— Might please- etery body with the eloquence 
and good sense of his conversation, if he knew only 
when to have done. 

X— .A lady of fasion, affects exquisite sensibility, by 
her look, her manner, and her tones ot voice ;— such is 
her tenderness, that she weeps over high-life scenes of 
fictitious distress ; and such is her obduracy, that she 
regards with unfeeling indifference, those vulgar ob- 
jects of real distress that have claims upon her practi- 
cal charity. 

Y— A philosopher of the school of cosmopolites, pos- 
sesses a fund of speculative benevolence, which he of' 
ten makes use of in word, but never. in deed : — like 
his prototjrpe, the pagan philosopher Seneca, who wrote 
an excellent book upon charity ; but though he was 
rich, he gave nothing away. 

Z— endeavours to cummute for his neglects and tres- 
passes in some tilings, by a grave and punctilious ex- 
actness in others. He will go miles to church on a 
stormy day :— in his worldly deal, he is not altogether 
a hard honest man, but hardly honest. 
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NUMl^ cxin. 

Bf tAe tMoenfty of ttatotuMe prtaaOiott. 

That " an ounce of prevcntioa b wor& a. pound 0[ 
enre," is ut rid ud trne prorert), which is applicable 
alike t» a ntdtitade of cases : the ills we safer tn life 
bong, in a large proportion, either of our ownprocore- 
nent, w ndi as laigfat have been prerented by timely 
tare sad prccaition. 

It sccns to have been a atandii^ custom oF the Asi- 
atics, in th<dr epistolary correspondeiice, to conclude a 
letter witii tiiis sage advice, Takt core t^j/ottr lutUtk: 
a precept whid^ were it generallj put in practice, 
wasld save die lives of nnltitades in tmj ewintrj. 
Hie grsTcii peopled with myriads, who vif^stillliaTe 
e^loyed the light of life but for the intemperate mui' 
■ar of their living t and widi oilier nyriadB whose deaths 
*nK occasioned bj unnecessarily exponng their liealtli. 

Tbc lovely Belinda, fidls into a hectic in the Sower 
•f her age. Tbe Kfie-spring within her fails ; ttv art vi 
medicine is wnavuling ; " the worm of death is in ha 
bloom." Tet, what a pound of cure can't remove, an 
omtce of prudence mig^t have prevented. 

There was a time, and a very long time, when, in 
the chnstianized world, it was thought a merit to pun 
and torment and waste the corpora part of oar na* 
ture : when the body was considered as at nttn* enmi- 
ty with the asiA i when tiiis grorellii^ inmate was vol- - 
untarily ButgedHa to cold and n^edneia tfnd to un- 
merciful scouring, in order to caH> and bmik its re- 
bellious propensities. We live, however, ui a more 
rational age. Blessed be the day of Mar^ Lnther^a 
birth, and blessed the work adiieved br him ! He gave 
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tiie defttb-blftw to lhi§ mummery, and Imraght the body. 
agaiM into favonr with its superior in the partnerstup. 
But whether it be a relic of the old popish Buperstition, 
or to whatever cause else it ma; be attribHtable, there 
are said to be ladies at this day, even proteitant ladies, 
who mortify, distress, and consume their own precious 
bodies, by keeping them in irons ! But this by the bye. 

It is no uncommon thing to anticipate the stroke of 
time. Often, very often, tiie vigorous and robust squan- 
der their healdi and hasten the blow that levels them ] 
wtule the feeble, by temperance and assiduous c«re» 
spin out life to an advanced age. 

Many of our mishaps, or misfortunes, as we call 
them, spring from imprudence or neglect. Throaj^ 
^e neglect of a small leak a ^ip is sunk, and its crew 
periiaps lost. The neglect of a few feet offence may 
destroy a crop, and so may a few days negligence and 
sloth in seed time or harvest. Angry law-suits, and 
heavy pecuniary losses, not unfrequently might hav% 
been prevented by a seapnable attention that would 
have required very little of time or labour. Some 
plunge themselves into inextricable embarrassment^ 
which might have been avoided had a portion of their 
leisure been devoted to the devising of a reaeonable< 
plan of living ; and others again are impoverished and> 
devoured by artificial wants, of which they might easi- 
ly have prevented the intrusion. Indeed, of instancesi 
there is no end. 

But that which is of the most importance by many 
degrees, is yet behind. There are means preventionat 
of mom/, as welt as of natural evil. Mikt ef the vices 
that infest society, and bring utter ruin npon individu- 
als,are moreeasy of prevention thanef cure: and it is 
to be hoped that the time is coming when civil govem- 
nents, blending christian morals with state policy, will 
34* 
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eapbiyHuar paver ud iaiw^ce fMy m mwA to pw- 
iiwt I iwiii ■■ III jiMJit il Tkat vonld be an ent Moro 
hifpyaaB laag«tgecMde«cnbe. Bat fmtaiaganT 
whatiiraKoteaBdcwitiBgent}! mllneBtiom,uid h( 
OMirtiMiT 41m Ktnsl Htd practicabte powers «f t*» kio^ 

hcvMldentepkrentoareapttoAiBk, and dcsoBe- 
thnM amfs tkat tme will care iAtt faolte of &w diiMrafl. 
Hh is a Md and fatal niitaka. N«t bat Aat toM 
percbanoe maj care the tmar fi^es and amfs et Ae 
JRVBDite mwd ; Mcb Mites and ern»s as are peci^ar^ 
I7 incideBtal to the inexperiuioe, the iaibedle jndg* 
meat, and the eager viracitj, of clufa&ttod md iismt- 
tnre youth : bat imniord prapentitiee are atrengthHi- 
cd, rather than cared, bj tine, which BatDTes tben io- 
t« tied hoUta; Tbe biaa to Ijiag, prof^woeu^ de- 
floMding, or whatever iiMnorality dn, is aot so rery 
bard to core when it first appears in the ckUd ; bvA if 
U be iM|;1ected dien, it grows iato an inveterate hthit 
in tin mmu It is vT inportance, however, to ^vmiie, 
that die inc^tive imatoralitf of chiidheod is to be car- 
ad liattj by mard means } by example ; by ediibit- 
iog tji> the view its odioas nature and direful cosse- 
qoence* ; by cogent and convincing appeals to the an- 
derstonding^ and afiectiouate app^a to the heart s- 
Attd not so much, certunly not altogdhgr, bj cmfOK' 
ti panishment. The pareota, if such there be, who 
think that whippings alone will straighten the crocks 
in their childrens* mindd, deserve for their folly a 
MMind whiffing, themselvet. 

One of tiie •«9t important objects of dsmestic gov- 
emment,-ia m to train op children tliat they may have 
.a due government of dtemselves when they ^all come 
to be fall grown men and wiunea. Thk is a pmitt, OB 
which the worth or worthlessnera tf character .greatly 
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depeiHli ; for 4uciieet wd well n^lsted self-f^em- 
uuoti is tke SKrefit preventive ef tite ilqilior^lB es- 
ceMea rfp aa w aa And i^petkai lince it ifcaeps upon tbem 
a Btrouger kbA t. more fltwdy seia dtta toy other Im- 
nuui gavenuUeDt tloes, or caa do. Neither ie the sci- 
ence ef self-gtrveranuit^ ¥ery hard to Icam, nor the 
practtoe (tf it se very difficult, pntvided it be »t about, 
as w^l m good seaaim, «e io-gMd eanest. Bat the 
leagcr ii ia iieglectei], the greater i* ^ diffioalty ; till 
at Jast it becaoMB next to iaipossible for one to rale bis 
paSBiona or restraiu his appetites. Immaral habits^ 
which might be easily prefeoted 1^ timdy discipline, 
attain gigantic strength hy long indulgence. 

It is oat ef our power to alter the structure ef our 
bodies : we must take them as they are, for better or 
for worse. We canntrt change our compleiioDa or 
fa^ioa our own features. We cannot add to our stat- 
ure, or make even a single hair of onr head white or 
black. But it is not altogether so witii the mind. We 
nui^ with the divine helps afforded ns, improve and 
metierate tkat. We may keep our passions and our 
appetites in subordinatioB to our reason. And in this 
necesMry and B<AIe exercise should every one be em- 
ployed, day by day, who wishes to be wise, or hopes to 
be happy. 



NUMBER CXIV. 

Of oar pnmenesB to run /ram one extremfto another. 

It often happens, that when we set ourselves to 
straighten a crook, ioatead ef making it quite straight, 
we crook it the contrary way, or ciuiry thin^ trom one 
extreme to the other. 
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Ajmitt^ofui iogenaoui, liberal, temper, u apttk 
be not regtrdfal enough of his own interest. He es- 
teei«a money ai truh, and scomfi to employ his cares 
about it Ab it comes to him eauly, it goes from hira 
freely. He gives, he spends, he squanders, till at 
lengthf experiencing emborraBsment, he resolves to be- 
oome frugal and provident. But snch a yontii seldom 
■tops at the true point, but leaps at once, far bejond 
it.' Heartily sick of extravagance, he m^es a coven- 
ant with avarice, and changes to uofeelii^, HlibenU, 
and miserly. 

The extreme of c<n&dence often runs into the ex- 
treme of jealousy. Of ftose who live to a considerable 
■ge, very few perhaps leave the world with as good an 
opinion of manlcind as they hod begun it. To the eye 
of th^ i^^nous but inexperienced youth, the world ap- 
pears bright and charming. He looks to meet witlt 
justice, candor and honor, in his intercourse with his 
fellow-beingB. Fancy g^lds and bedecks the ol^ecta of 
his hopes, and whatever is promised him by hope, he 
regards as sure and certain. Presently however, the 
illusion begins to vanish. He meets with disappoint- 
ments : he experiences coId-Mooded selfishness, deceit, 
fraud and perfidy ; his confidence in men turns to sosfn- 
cion I the worid he concludes, is a cheat ; he hastily . 
says in his heart, that all men are r(^es and liars ; 
and he becomes son r and misanthropic. By how much 
his optnicHi of mankind was too favorable in his young- 
er days, by so much is it too uncharitable in his advan- . 
ced age. 

Self-convict^d credulity is apt to run ihta scepti- 
cism : and so also, a zeal to free tiiemselves from all 
shackles of superstition is sorely apt to drive men up- 
on file fatal rack» of infidelity and iireHgion. 

Gibbon tke historian, do less celebrated for parts and 
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'leuning thao notorioiB for infidelity, was, \a his youth, 
aa implicit believer ui,aAd a zeftlot for, the Qonseusical 
popish doctrine of truisubstttitiatkiD. To the argu- 
ments uid expostulations of hia father and other pro- 
testant relations and friends, he was utterly deaf. But 
happening, of himself, to find out an ailment whidi 
convinced him of the oiMistrODB absurdi^ of that doc- 
trine, he Fleeted it, and, along with it, rejected the 
whole system of divine revelation ; which he, in the 
manner of Ytdtairo, encountered with the weapons of 
sneer ami contempt, rather than by fair and manly rea* 
soning. Nor is it unlikely that the rank infidelity, so 
general) a few years since, among the learned and Uie 
fariiion^e in Europe, sprung chiefly from the same 
root. Identifying the monstrous doctrines and super- 
stitious rites of the corrupted church in whose bosom 
they had been educated, with the gospel itself, and dis- 
- ceraing clearly the ridiculous idwurdities of the former, 
they hesitated not to explode the latter. 

Some men^ of impetuoas tenpers, but of feeling 
hearts, are possessed, by turns, of ferocity, and, on the 
oihex band, of an undiK measure of indulgent feelings. 
In their gusts of anger, the house is made to ring irom. 
side to side with their vodferations. Hard words, and 
BODietimes hard blows, are dealt out for petty oQen- 
ces, or for none at all. But no sooner b the tempest 
subsided than they deeply relent ; and, passing tnta 
the other extreme, they smother their little ones with 
caresses, and indulge them in every thing. A certain 
noblemanof former times isaaid to have been soremar- 
k^le in this respect,thai his dotnestics threw themsnlvei 
in bis way whenever they saw him angry, in order to 
be beaten by him | well knowing that be would re- 
ward tbem bountifaKy with gifts at soon as his paaeion 
cooled. 
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Again, •ome ftAtn frame in ftw tnm nkinds a bjB' 

lem of paternal goTeniment,tfiatiBfine-Bi«in in tJieo- 
Tj, bat imprtcticible. They will goTern by role an* 
plummet TTwy will begin betimes, and effectually 
whip rid Adam out of tiieir cluldren. So fliey do be- 
pa, and so they pn>ceed, sternly marking every chil- 
dish ftrible, till, fin<Bi« tteir efforts baffled, they rather 
cast away, than remit, &.t reins rf goycrnment, and let 
flieir children do as tiiey wilt. 

It is observable, that the children by a MCond mar- 
riage arc often treated with a great deal more indol- 
gence than tiune of the' former one : and it is nowise 
unaccountable. Por besides the ccmnderatiwi that the 
children of a secortd maniage are, not nnfreqaently, 
^x children of old age ; when a father is cansctonr 
that he has been severe overmuch toward tiie first brood, 
that consciousness alone will incline him to be too in* 
dnlgent toward the last. Thus, by opposite extremes, 
injuring, if not spcnling, both stocks, and setting bis 
family against hinuetf, and at varianee with one an- 
other. 

Beware of extremes. Several of the minor vtrtun 
of our nature degenerate to folly or vice when carried 
beyond the due measure. Sensibility is not more love- 
ly in its proper degree, than contemptible in its ei- 
travagance. A sentimentalist, puling over an uproot- 
ed flower or a maimed bntlerfly, excites disgust rather 
than sympathy. Good humour, candour, and generon- 
tf , may each and all be carried to extreme. If oor 
good humour render our moral characters flexible, and 
our hearts -too yielding ; if our candour degenerate to 
a tort of indiscriminate approvance of truth and errai^ 
of right and wrong, of the good and of the evil ; if oir 
generosity infringe upon the sacred laws of jastice^ bj 
an hospiWity exceeding our drcumstances sod ncuVr 
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■or by giving gifts ia prererence to paying honest deUs : 
—in these, &s is dive^ other cases, too much of a good 
Ibing turns it to bad. 



NUMBER CXV. 

Of despising stntUl things. 

- Hs that doBpiMtb Email thhigs shall fait b; little and 
lit lie." EccLCiiuTicDS. 

This text,' tboagfa apocryphal, is consonant to the ' 
whole tenor of faaman experience. 

Time, which is of Mich invaliisltle account to ever; 
human beiDp, is made up as of little particles that ever 
are fljing away from us, and never to return : No, 
never. 



'XoDtli ii4he dealb of cbildbood ; ^Qoryoulb." 
How inconceivably sma:ll are the passing momentB ! 
yet they are not to be contemned. Fw of these is die 
whole daratioR of life composed ; and iC is the assidu- 
ona and wise use of moments, that crowns life mth hon- 
our. Oa4he ether hand, by UBdervaluing the moments 
and neglecting to employ Ihem, whole days and whole 
years are lost. 

We often complain of die shortness of the whole, 
and at titesame time are daily making prodigal waste 
of the parts. We carelessly throw away thousands 
and millions of the small fractions of time ; else, in 
most cases we should have time enough. 

So it hf^ipens that in the acquisition of knowledge, 
oft Md many a time, the race ii not t« the swift Ha- 
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njr a wondafiU bof, thit confided shoge&cr in Htm iia< 
tivdorceof biagetiHia,hM-been left farb^Rid his co- 
temporaries «f imaller t&lent, bat of unwearied asaidn. 
i^. Nor does history scarcelj record tlie single in- 
atuice of & man tnlj great In point of knowledge, who 
did not diligently impioTe eren the small fractions of 
hit time. In short, with the exception of a few re- 
maricable cases, much more is effected by the dint of 
applicatioD than by the dint of genius. The fabled 
movse with unweariable ^ligence ate in twsin the ca- 
Ue, which a giant could not have parted by main 
strength. And bettdes, if it be of great ralae to know 
how to bear todioua nwAeets with' lortitoda and pa- 
tience, it is of still greater valao to be tMe to prevent 
tkwbeaigtadwiis) mhlbh am be actooplished only 
by taming them to good acooant, ihrmgit asai da o irt 
diligence in proper and' useAil pnmilt. 

Nw is the apocryphal text that I am comment^ 
ing upon, of less pertinent apjdication to the interest- 
ing BUtgects of economy and morals. 

It is the hand of tiie diligent tfiat makeUi rich. Most 
estates hare been aCipirsd byKttlo and Ht^; by 
Tegular and weD'Oppllol iBdnatry ; by small savings ; 
, and by a pmdeM atn agaivst waatt in even the 
smallest matters. Bytinae means, in along aeries of 
years, estates have grown up to snoh a magaituda as 
tbe owners themselres wmild be puailed to aiccoaot 
for. They had met with nothing that could be termed 
great good luek. The wfaeeT of fortune never tnrfled 
them oat a lottery prize, nddter did they ever gafbe* 
a single Sheaf from the field of specBlatioa; and they 
themselves can hardly see, how thdr estates have wax- 
ed so large. Hie troth ofit however is, that small aa- 
nnal savings, so juficioiHly managed as to be made 
cowtantly productive, wiU, ia tk« ^w« «f half « cen- 
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tury, coaDt np to die magnitude of Gonsidu^le wealtti. 
Oh the contrarT, many of the estates that are spent, 
chiefly leak out in sniall streamletg. Tlie heira, or 
ownera, are nnther stained with gross vices, nor charge- 
able with wanton prodigality. Bat small things they 
have contemned, <»- at least neglected. And what 
from lack of indoBtry, or .the misapplication of it, and 
what from incessant little wastes, in -door ud ont, their 
all is gone at length, and they look aboat them, deeply 
wondering how the catastrophe hath happened. 

Turn we now to the c«ntideration of Morals : — and 
liere^also, our teit holds true. No man scarcely com- 
mits a crime of the blackest grain till he batli ripened 
hiioself for it by degrees. It is by little and little, he 
plunges into the depths of turpitude. He- begins with 
contemning small things; with disregarding the minor 
points in the code of morality : and, step by step, he 
advances, till at length he becomes capable of crimes, 
of which the bare thonght would have struck him with 
horror at his first outset. 

Here, a youth of natural likeiinesa consorts with tbe 
idle and dissipated ; not because he feels any hanker- 
ing for the intoxicating cup, bat because be loves sport 
and jollity. Presently, however, bis moral nature is 
deteriorated. By imperceptible degrees be dides in- 
to intemperance, profanity, lewdness, deep^ming ; 
aqd turns out at last either a desperate villain, or a 
lumpish sot. 

27iere, a youth of good parts, of considerable learn- 
ing, and possessed of pleasing social qualiUeB,—^s seen, 
nevertheless, from his very cradle, to trespass often, in 
the small way, against truth and integrity. He begins 
with petty falsehoods and petty frauds ; mere childish 
(ur juvenile rt^uery, which the doting parent interprets 
for a mark of sprightly genius, rather than the incept 
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B of SmI (wmiptimt. Unchecked in eWi- 



hoed, utdperhsiM flattered in his «rt uid cunning ; 
be MlnacteiaagchiaBBans takes a wider nn^. Bf 
little oBd little he yracceds on, tiU after tio long while, 
he adv^tarcs upoa' great things, uid is wraigoed be- 
fore the bar of jastice as a perjoier, a swindler, a fsr- 
9er,orathief. 

]n short, wen all the tenants of enr state prisons t» 
paUish a ti*e and fall acconat of themselves, it wenld 
be found, for the most part, that puerile imnonttitaes 
tolerated and encoon^, were the seeds which had 
ripuied tnt* so fearful a cr^. 



JKUMBfiB Cjrt. 

. Of Cutting the Cixa to the Cloth. 

Ckbtaktes, in his inimitable Don Quixotte, finelj 
ridicules the custom of larding conversation and wri- 
tings with proverbs or old sajings, by his dealing them 
iMit, whole dozens in a string, trom the simple lips of 
Saneka. Hore*Ter,tbepali^dCbesterfieldis known 
to have warned hb son against this species of vulgar- 
ign, as well as against all ut^MbionabU vice. But 
notwifhstandiog these high autheritiei, there is a^ great 
deal of pith in some dd saj^ngs ; for, in fewest words, 
they convey the lessons of sound experience. 

Of ad^es of tliie sort, few have a more extensive, or 
a. more useful meanii^, than the one which here fol- 
lows :— " Cut ^ourcoat to your eloth." 

The literal sense, nobody can mistake, and nobody's 
general practice is wide from it. Bat its metaphorical 
flense is daily contravened in the practice of no incoa- 
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•kleraUe part of the sona and daughters «rf^ tke giddj 
race of Adam, and more espedalt; in the present ag>t 
ftnd in this so h^;hly &voared country of ours. Nor is 
uif single frailty idMMinding among its, of more.miR^ 
chievoHS consequence, than the pn-verse efibrt to en- 
Wge the coat beyond what the cloth will allow; Tbou- 
sands, and many thousands, are the hapless victimB of 
this prevailing folly. Thousands, and many thousands, 
at this very moment, are in poverty and straits, pining, 
and perhaps repining, who might have been at their 
ease, had th^ always minded to cut the coat according 
to the measure of their cloth. And though what is 
past admits of no remedy, yet it may be made to have 
a salutary bearing upon thiogs to come ; since hardly 
any thing has a more direct tendency to make us pru- 
dent, than Ae imprudences of which we sorely feel the 
smart. 

Be it so ! And then, a great many even of those who 
are now grieving that their all of earthly substance is 
lost, will yet, by God's blessing, restore themselves to 
a competence, and smile in the sunshine of content- 
ment. 

It has been remarked hf a writer of other times, that 
" he who is ignorant of the art of arithmetic is but half 
A man." Meaning that one who goes on with his aflairs 
at random, or without calculatnin, mutt needs conduct 
them ill, whatever be his natural talents or capacity. 

We are told of a noble VefteHan, who wdered his 
steward to dAl out to his extravagant son no more 
money than what he should count when he received it | 
and that the prodigal youngster, having been used to 
notiiing but the pursuit of his pleasures, was led, by the 
labour of counting his money, to reflect upon Ae la- 
bmr it cost his lather to get it, and thence was indu- 
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ced to ntreocb hia eipenHs uid aMxf his maaner vf 
lift. 

Id like matuier, only « little attention to arithmetic^ 
as reffwcts aitportioiiing the size of the CMt to the 
Euaaare of tiw clotk, might save from niin many a 
(oodl; joai^ man, and aianj an estimable family, oT 
the present j^eration. 

" It is seldom seen," obsures the |;reat Locke^ 
" that he who keeps an acconnt of his income and ec- 
penses, and thereby has coostantly under view the 
conrse of his domestic aftsirs, lets them tun to rain i 
and it is not to be doubted but many a man gets he- 
hiadhand before he is aware, for want of this care <nr 
the skill to do it." 

The arithmetic that is here recommended is by n« 
means complex or puzzling, but is plain, and level to 
every common understanding. Therein theonly ques- 
tion to be asked and solved is, Can I afford it ? No 
matter that the thing is cheap. No matter that thta is 
comfortable, and that is fashionable ; no matter that 
such a style of living is most respectable in the eye of . 
the world. Before yon purchase the one, or go into the 
other, ask yourself the simple question, whether you 
can afford it, and let the true answer be the r^uktor 
ofyour expenses ; else your circumstances will soon 
be ruined past all hope. 

With all those, in short, whose otmost means of liv- 
ing are small and scanty, resolute abstineace from all 
extraordinary expense, ri^ frugality, and even parsi- 
mony, alwg with well-directed industry, so far from 
marks of meanness, are noble virtues. 

There are yet some other respects in which the sage 
advice, to cut the coat to the cloth, is to be carefully 
heeded : of these I shall now mention only one, name- 
ly, the effing more especially in early life, to build up 
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the fabric of reputation too high and magQificent for ita 
basis. 

This is an error of no uncommon occntrence. The 
youth of forward parts and feeling, is in haste to ac- 
quire fame, and n^lects no opportunities of self-dis- 
play.— His own indiscretion in this respect, is secon- 
ded by that of his friends, who, by means of extrava- 
gant encomiums on his parts and genius, puff him into 
notice. — ^Thns is he made to enter upon the theatre of 
Itfe, with a reputation impossible fur him to sustain. 
He is like a trader, who attracts, and disappoints, by 
exhibiting to view the whole of his goods in the shop- 
irindow. His stores are all seen at once. TTiey daz- 
zle at first view, and expectation stands a tip-toe. To 
unfounded expectation digappoiotment succeeds of 
course, and he sinks as far below his true level per- 
haps, as these adventitious circumstances had raised 
him above it. Better, far better had it been for him, 
if his coat had been cut to his cloth. 

One should beware of taking upon credit a greater 
amount, not only of money, hutof repu(a(ion,than one 
will be able to make good. In the last respect, as well 
as the other, it is a dangerous experiment for a young 
man to pass himself for more than he is worth. 

On the contrary, there is no less truth than beauty in 
the following lines of the poet. 

" I hare Feara'd to fear, 
The binssom ihat if eartj, anil ita leaces. 
Too soon exposed to tbe chilling spring. 
Bui miicfa I hope IVom the more inodeit bad. 
That hides its head, and gathers secret Mrengtb,- 
Scarce blown at midsummer."* 

* Sir Thomas Moore, 
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NUMBER CXVn. 

A sfflfMR «wnttioR> 

" III hkbiti gather bj tiiiteen degreM : 
Ai brooki ran rWen, riTcn Kwell to s«as." 

Upo)itiieftcaofourcoiiiiti7,m most oilier respects 
80 free and haitp;, there are two Plague-tpots, of aw- 
ful magnitiide, and of morUI aspect : the one U the in- 
ToluntAr; slavery of eo lai^ a portion o( its population ; 
and the other, the Tolantarjr and chosen slaVerj' of 
numberless multitudes, to the all-destro7tng power of 
strong drink. How wide is this deadly evil spread ! 
How iflnnenaely numerous, how deplorably wretched, 
an its victims ! 

Among; ttus vast grmip of mJaeroUM, ate to be found 
many, of opulent parentagjc ; many, who did once in- 
herit wealth themselves ; many, who once were res- 
pectable and respected ; many, who once were distin- 
guished for industry, economy and thrift ; many, who 
once were bright in intellect and possessed of amiable 
qualities of heart ; many, that once had a delicate sense 
uf honour and a nobleness of sentiment ; many, who 
once had felt, and deeply felt, the endearing ties of re- 
lationship— whose company had given daily delist to 
parents, brothers, sisters, wives and children ; mAny, 
who had been the hope and pride of their kindred, the 
ornaments of society— till the cup of abonunation poi- 
soned them, soul and body. 

Now, they are as lazy as poor ; now, tiieir once 
'comely visages are changed to disgusting and hideous; 
now, their bodies are debilitated and corrupted ; now, 
every fine and noble feeling is utterly extinguished. 
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and all sense of honour and sharae gone and lost; nov, 
brutal ferociousness succeeds to the former suavity of 
temper; pov, natural affections theraaelves are ex- 
tinct ) DOW, the aged and wo-struck parent is wanton- 
ly insulted or shamefully neglected and disr^iarded ; 
now, the estimable, the once so dearly beloved wife, is 
assailed with opprobrious language and wounding 
blows ; now, both wife and children are forsaken,— or 
even worse,^ — are made to endure, day and night, the 
brutality ofa druniceu husband and father, who, instead 
of supporting them, is become their fiendlike tormen- 
tor. 

Tliu picture, so ftr from orercbarged 6r aggravated, 
is but a faint copy of the ghastliness of the original. 

Our country is invaded, and, in considerable part, 
already conquered. The enemy has entered every 
town, almost every village, and is dra^ng away, year 
by year, fresh numbers of our citizens into slavery for 
life } a slavery worse than Algerine, worse than is any 
where endured by the wretched Africans. This innu- 
merable multitude of doubly, and most deeply fallen 
men — scattered about over the whole face of our coun- 
try, are not merely a dead loss to, but a dead weigjit 
upon, the general society. And moreover^ they are 
drawing others into the same vortex of perdition ; each 
being like a mildewed ear of com, which blasts the ears 
contiguous to it. Assuredly, then, it behooves that all 
who have any r^ard for Religion, or Morals, or Coun- 
try, should employ tikeir united and assiduous endeav- 
ours to stay this plague ere it infect and consume the 
general mass of the population. 

Of the habitual and confirmed drunkards, there seems 
very little hope of a thorough cure. Somewhere it is 
related in substance, that a monJtey, having been accua- 
t»med to the taste of strong dnnk, began to love it ; — 
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thst ou daj wxteliing his oppertnnity, he helped hin- 
Mir, ukI drank ao fredfi tbst he beume rick and £z- 
X7, and fell into the lire and burnt his foM, And that 
never after, tliioagh repeatedly urged, coaM he be pre- - 
raikd wttti to drink W much as a ain^e drop. 

Woald that, ia similar cases the like prudence were 
fennd in Matti—Bie, on the contrary, the more he ex- 
perieDcea the. effects of the raging pcnwo, is the mare 
bewitched after it Tb«ygh it makes htm diz^ and 
tick, loathsome and aelf-loatbed, and occasions him 
nkuch worse bodily ills than befet the moofcej ; yet aU 
this but increases the greediness of his desire, and 
strengthens the chuns of bis bondage. One« of rery 
many, masters the hatei after it is become inveterate, 
and thereby entitles himself to no small degree (^ hon- 
our. With some others, there is, all their days, « 
stm^e between tnoral feeling and appetite. Thej 
sometimes scotch the snake, bat never kill it. Their 
condition is like that of the fabled Sisyphus, condemn- 
ed to the fruitless toil of rolling up a steep hill, a heavy 
stone, which, ere he gets it to the top, ever comes 
tumbling back, and compels him to begin his labour a- 
sow.—But, as to the general mass of dmnkards, snch 
« marvellous stupefaction befals them, that they seem 
to quite lose all moral sense, and all regard to conse- 
quences ; — they are of the hospital odiieurabUs. 

In no wise is it to be expected that very many of 
those who are become real drunkards will ever reform t 
yet, where the habit is ootjzed and inveterate, to mas- 
ter it is comparatively easy. 

If you are but just beginning to form this most per- 
nicibuB of habits. Pause ! for heaven's sakej Pause ! 
" The hoor'i 



Thit very miaote bids thee ope thiae ear, 
Obe;, aod be attentive. "* 
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See (he pit Ijing before you. It ia naked; it hatli 
no covering, one step further, and you are engulphed, 
and forever lost. While it is yet in your power, dasli 
-I'rom your lips the cup of intemperance. 



What! Though young, do you need stimulants al' 
ready ? I heartily pity the poverty of your spirits. As- 
suredly, the young, should have enough of that com- 
modity — enough of genuine, unsophisticated, animal 
spirits, of their own. If a young man, now needs stimu- 
lants to make him cheerful and lively, what a lifeless 
lump, what a mere inanimate clod, must he be, when 
his youth is departed i And besides ; he that requires 
daily d^s of strong drink in the season of youth, is al- 
most sirre to be a drunkard at middle age. — Perhaps 
you may think you are in very little danger yet, or in 
none at all. — And so thought tens and hundreds of 
thousands before you, till tliey were ineitricably invol- 
ved in die awful snare. 

It is one, of long experience, who addresseth you.\ 
The hand now writing is withered with age, and must I - 
soon be mouldering in the dust. / 



NUMBER CXVIII. 

7%e ConcluHon. 

Thb series of the Brief Remarker has been eked out 
to an unexpected and hazardous length, and if it have 
not occasioned weariness already, many thanks are 
due to the patience and candor of its readers. For 
tlie few remaining observations that will close it there 
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is felt a more particular need of iDduIgsnce from iber 
same quarter, Biace, on do topic is it more difficult ta 
apeak pn^rly, thaa on ofte invtriving a Btraii> of self- 
notice. 

The multifariouB subjects which I have presumed ia 
touch upon in these compendious essays, though, (ae 
tlivnoftt part, of minor importance compared with some 
othera, are nevertheless, of no inconsider^Ie interest, 
little things, sometimes have great comequenceB. A 
sra^t leak unheeded, may be the means of sinUT^ a 
great ship. A trivial wound, neglected and irritated, 
J, brings down to the grave a hale and healthj body. So 
/ in economics ; it is often by neglects and wastes ib 
I littles, that estates ron out, and frightful poverty over- 
s' takes its unconscious victims by imperceptible ap- 
proaches. And so also in regard to morals ; pe^ty tres- 
passes open the way to dark and atrocious crimes. 
Both good and bad habits, are formed, not unfreqnent- 
Ij, by adventitious circumstances seemingly trifling in 
themselves. The impressions, and the bent, received 
in infancy ami childhood, go far toward forming the 
character of manhood. The natural teoqier of the 
young mind is turned, at least in many instances, to 
humane or ferocious, accordingly as it happens to fall ' 
into skilful and kindly, or unskilled and barbarous 
hands. By administering corrosives too freely and 
. too frequently on the one hand, and by excessive ha- 
bitual indulgence on the other, the natural temper of 
- childhood, though of ordinary mildness, gets to be mo- 
rose and violent, or peevish and restless, in the follow- 
ing periods of age. 

Indeed numerous particulars might be adduced to 
show, what intimate and powerful influences certain 
inconsiderable circa instances, and incidents seemin^y 
^vial, often hare, in the production of weal w wo to 
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Ataman life. So that he who sets hiniielf to point noi 
and describe ttie comparatively small things, pertain- 
iSg, whether to Ecoooiu;, Morals, Education, or what- 
CTcr else that is interesting to humanity, may be con- 
siderably useful in this way. And besides, ttc haber- \ 
da^er, or the dealer in small wares, usually socommo- 1 
■dates a greater number of customers, than the whole- 
Bale trader, who disposes of hia goads only by tiie piece 
and the package. 

It is interesting to leam the properties of inanimate 
nature, and still more interesting is it, in some res- 
pects, to know the natures of several kinds of the ani- 
jnals below us } but, after all, the knowledge of the hu- 
man kind, is that which is by far the most interesting 
to man. Nor should honest, though feeble efforts, to 
inculcate and spread abroad even tbe minor branches 
^f this precious species of knowledge, be regarded as 
fiitile and useless. 

The venerable sanctity of the Futpit, seems hardly 
Aa comport with minute details of the various nameable 
Tollies and frailties which are found in society, or witli 
direct and particular etforts to remedy them. To that, 
and to writers purely theolt^cal, belongs especially 
the more solemn and weighty task, of pointing out the 
fatal ailment of our general nature and its only reme- 
dy, and of explaining and inculcating the sublime doc- 
trines, the cardinal virtues, and the all-important du- 
ties of oar holy religion— aiming their shafts against 
Sin, rather than at human weaknesses and frailties. 
Yet a useful subsidiary is found in him, who property 
descants on the minutenesses of haman character and 
concerns. Neither is his undertaking the less difficult 
of performance, by reason that his subjects are of in- 
ferior magnitude ; it requiring quite as close inspec- 
tion to dissect tbe wings of a butterfly, as the bones of 
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a mammoth. Moreover, jubjects most deeply ioterea- 
ting, will naturaJly excite attention bj their own intnn- 
Bic interest, whereu those of less importance, require 
more desleritf of manner to recommend them to at- 
tentire notice. 

" To catch the manners living as the; rise ; to hold 
ai it were the mirror np to nature ;*' — or, in other 
words, nirelf to delineate qualities, affectioDB, and 
passions, in the various shades of difference in wtuch 
the; show themselves in different individaals — is a 
work that requires the hand of a roaster ; of which ve- 
rjr few are fully capable, and to which 1 make not the 
least pretensions— nor indeed to any thing beyond 
good plain sense, considerable reading, long experi- 
ence, and attentive observation. If vain, I am not so 
vain, as to pretend to vie with shining talents, or to ri- 
val the honours of genius. 

The most celebrated writers on life and manners, 
whose works of this sort have immorialized their names, 
have written in a tone almost exclusively adapted to 
the upper ranks of society, or else to those versed in 
learned lore, and, of course, are very little accommoda- 
ble to the circumstances, habitudes, and interests, of 
the great commonalty. On the contrary, in these es- 
says, 1 have proposed to myself the humbler, but yet 
more extensively useful object, of philosof^izing as it 
were on the common concerns of mankind — on the or- 
dinary aJTairs of life. And in pursuance of this otgect, 
I have aimed at conveying my thoughts in fewest words, 
and in terms intelligible alike to all — by condensation, 
to crowd much matter of general use, into the smallest 
compass, and rather to draw the attention of the reader 
to the subjects discussed, than to discuss them fully 
myself. My feeble endeavours are not lost, provided 
they have added ai^t on Prudence and Virtue's side^ 
even 'though but as a single grain in the balance. 
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A more grftvely io^ca} maDDer, might perhaps have 
«tter suited some readers, and certainly would have 
een much the easier waj ; but, in my opinion, the va- 
ious advice and dehortation, which it was my aim to 
mpress upon the mind of community at large, would 
ind a readier acceEa to that mind through the manner 
have choaen. If, however, my remarks or manner, 
.re at all chargeable with empty levity or frivolity ; so 
ar from pertinaciously justifying such unintentional 
respasses, I would heartily thank the monitor who 
hould point them out to me fairly, and' with brotherly 
eelings. 

If the arrogance of d«^;matism has seemingly betray- 
ed itself occasionally in these essays, most assuredly it 
yas undesigned. The Brief Remarker hafi too abun- 
laut cause of consciousness, not only of the fallibility, 
lut of the general infirmity, of his own understanding 
uid judgment, to presume at imposing his dc^mas upon 
others, farther than they are clearly proveable by espe- 
Mrience and sound reason. 

Every reading and thinking man who has lived loi% 
n the world, would, in many instances, be unable to 
ktennine whether the expressions he uses be strictly 
lis own, or borrowed from the stores of others. In the 
Knes of the Brief Remarker there have been distin- 
[uiahed, in one way or another, such passages, senten- 
«s, and expressions, as were known to the writer to 
>e borrowed ; and yet sundry others, perhaps, may 
ightfully belong to the same class. Nor is it very ma- 
xrial : if viands are but palatable and wholesome, all 
lie rest, relating, whether to the provider or the cook) 
is of much less consequence to the guests. 
36 
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